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Behind the By-Lines 


The leading article the excellent ad- 
dress given Charles Johnson, Presi- 
dent Fisk University and member the 
Laureate chapter, the subject 
edge and Human Responsibility which was 
delivered before the Convocation Kappa 
Delta Stillwater, Oklahoma. Dr. 
Johnson member numerous commis- 
sions which are concerned with sociological 
and economic matters, and the author 
co-author several books, including “Into 
the Main Stream” and “Education and the 
Cultural Crisis,” volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series. 

The Hen and the Hired Man the 
fourth sketch written Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and printed series this year. 
has direct application teaching. Dr. 
Fisher has worldwide reputation 
writer, and have been happy have 
her contributions member the Lau- 
reate chapter, and member the Edi- 
Her spirit humaneness breathes 
through all her writing and 

Paul Anderson submits Code 
Moral and Spiritual Values. Assist- 
ant Professor Education San Diego 
State College, California. His doctorate 
was received from the University Wis- 
was Education Officer Osaka, 
Japan from 1948 1950, and prior 
that time was Chief Textbooks Seoul, 
South Korea. 1954-1955 was Cur- 
riculum Coordinator for San Diego County. 

Instance Prose Construction: 
Luke’s Biography Jesus Shouse, 
continues series Biblical subjects which 
have been published Forum over 
the last few years. Dr. Shouse forceful 
writer, and has brought new insights 
his subjects, 

Courses Education have never been 
examined more critically than the pres- 
ent time. Some Comments Education 


Courses Ernest Hilton, member 
Zeta Upsilon chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
searching analysis this The 
author, Director Elementary and Di- 
rector the Summer Session New York 
State Teachers College, Fredonia. 

Teen-A Traits, Interests and 
the work Dr. Lester Crow, As- 
sociate Professor Education, Brooklyn 
member Kappa Delta Pi. and 
Crow are authors eleven volumes, all 
published since 1942, the latest being “Ad- 
olescent Development and Adjustment.” 
Written style which interesting 
students, these books have had wide distri- 
bution. 

Professor Toynbee and the American 
Mind examines the works the famed 
British historian author, 
Gordon Eaker, Professor English 
the University Houston. has writ- 
ten critical volumes Walter Pater, 
Robert Bridges, and Galsworthy, and has 
contributed many articles educational 
and philological themes American maga- 

significant trend American educa- 
tion found the collaboration workers 
professional education and those the 
academic subjects, one which can_ have 
great impact American education, 
the article The Liberal Arts Man and the 
Professional Educator Look the Problem 
Together, Charles Tenney, Professor 
Philosophy and Vice President for In- 
struction Southern University, 
Carbondale, Illinois, and Douglas Law- 
son, Professor Education and formerly 
Dean the College Education the 
same institution, have presented stimulat- 
ing discussion interest professional 
workers education, 
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Knowledge and Human Responsibility 


and concern about the kind edu- 
cation called for these times. The 
heavy and irresistible tide 
nology reshaping our pattern life 
practically every detail. very recent 
years compare events time, sci- 
ence has risen great power. fact, 
has come worshipped much 
for its power for its revelations. The 
direct application science society, 
presumably the objective interest 
mankind and his prosperity, the mani- 
fest advances our control over nature, 
have given science 
position the sociology knowledge 
that the surface, least, would seem 
challenge disturbingly the ancient 
virtues the humanities. 


Science and technology are increas- 


ingly affecting the social issues our 
time, and knowledge their workings 


This address was delivered be- 
fore the Convocation Kappa Delta Pi, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, March 16, 1956. 


almost inescapable obligation 
citizenship. One example will illustrate 
this impact. the field medicine, the 
science nutrition has been vastly ad- 
vanced increased knowledge the 
chemical processes connected with life. 
Every part the world that falls within 
the radius western science and Tech- 
nology reflects corresponding advance 
health and physical prosperity. 
this country the population has doubled 
over the past fifty years and the life 
span has increased more than 
years, from years. 

The chain reaction has created new 
social problems. The increased life span 
has presented with the problem 
aging population. longer life 
pointless there nothing with 
and place the economy so- 
ciety for older persons. Ours busi- 
ness culture, strongly influenced not 
dominated the production and op- 
eration power structure that created 
our technology. There is, yet, 
place this economy for the years 
extended and very often vigorous life 
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made possible these objective ad- 
vances knowledge. One great Ameri- 
can medical authority, Dr. Evarts 
Graham, has gone far ask, rather 
cynically, wise moral increase 
large way the unproductive popula- 
tion the world who must fed and 
clothed. asks: “Is intelligent 
advocate birth control keep down the 
population and then take steps in- 
crease the population keeping alive 
older people indefinitely?” The fact 
that the great increase older persons 
has given rise new field medicine, 
geriatrics. And now, this new com- 
plex, geriatrics balanced against pedi- 
atrics. are investing millions the 
search find cure for, means 
preventing, cancer and the diseases 
the heart. Something will found, 
the case most the great scourges 
the human body. When this done 
there will even more older persons 
waiting die from something else. 

these values are expanded reach 
the vast areas the world, face the 
gloomy predictions world teeming 
with billions people, all desperate 
search for food, one scientist de- 
scribes it, world that science has not 
made happier; world which man 
becoming poorer and poorer the 
capital which now living (coal, 
tin, oil, uranium, iron) being ex- 
hausted, with less and less time for 
cultural pursuits and leisure, with sci- 
ence unable break the Malthusian 
curse, and man unwilling unable 
halt the increase population. 

have followed through the logic 
one very narrow line scientific ad- 


vance. Under the stimulation the 
threat war, the horizons knowledge 
are being pushed forward countless 
other fields such uncalculating speed, 
little thought can given the 
knowledge. 

principle, science limits itself 
providing the human mind with exact 
knowledge, but leaves 
minancy the question the consequences 
knowledge. 

About two years ago there was held 
Washington University St. Louis, 
under the general leadership Dr. 
Arthur Compton, Nobel Laureate 
and until recently, Chancellor that 
institution, conference major 
entists and philosophers discuss the 
new and stark situation facing the world 
with respect the human impact 
ence. brought light great many 
critical issues that represent both dan- 
gers and opportunities for teachers 
modern physical sciences, social sciences, 
and the humanities. the substantive 
content these discussions 
prompted the direction remarks. 

guishes the United States nation 
the family nations, its reputa- 
tion for pragmatic efficiency. pride 
ourselves being supremely good 
getting things done and producing re- 
sults. 

This quality that advertised 
and striven for, and the cultural drive 
more and more proficiency not 
limited business and industry; 
dominates much our educational ad- 
ministration 
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nature technical action purposive 
action, which proceeds calculation 
consequences, and the adjustment 
scrutinized means desired 
ends. What forgets, one scholar has 
noted, the narrow limitations which 
the human mind subject when sets 
before itself the task calculating fu- 
ture consequences. Man’s perennial 
culty found the fact that all 
our purposive acts have many other con- 
sequences besides their 
quences. 

These are what colleague soci- 
ology, Dr. William Ogburn, calls de- 
rivative effects, When factory makes 
cloth industry removed from the 
household. The airplane responsible 
for the re-ranking the great powers 
international relations. The steam 
engine creates modern factories that 
take work away from home, which 
turn leads employment women 
for wages, which turn causes de- 
cline the authority the father and 
husband. Whereas the steam engine may 
have raised the standard living, 
has also made the family more insecure. 
Contraceptives which protect the health 
mothers and give children more edu- 
cation, make marriage more insecure. 
Medical education which reduces tuber- 
culosis, yaws and epidemics over- 
populated low income countries, re- 
ducing the death rate below the birth 
rate, makes the standard living more 
insecure increasing population pres- 
sure, 

many phases the biological and 
medical sciences, has been pointed out, 
the emphasis over the last half century 
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has been analytical. science bio- 
chemistry has developed, and more re- 
cently, biophysics has developed out 
the older disciplines physiology and 
anatomy. With the application elec- 
tron microscopy, X-ray diffraction and 
other ocular methods, the molecular 
structure cells and tissues being 
worked out. 

The advances analytical biology, 
together with the recent spectacular dis- 
coveries chemistry, biology and pa- 
thology microorganisms and viruses, 
have brought point that diseases 
common only few years ago are 
rare that difficult find cases 
show medical students. But have 
the problems human life bulging 
another area—that mental health, 
now accounting for more than half 
the health problems the nation. This 
becomes social well physical 
problem. The biochemists tell that 
with the inevitable isolation new hor- 
mones, and the discovery how these 
hormones, along with the nervous sys- 
tem, coordinate the physiological proc- 
esses the body, will not long 
before will possible determine 
what determines personality itself. 


broader framework, commenta- 
tors the growth western science 
have traced the successive impacts 
science upon knowledge. least four 
doctrines associated with western science 
have had profound bearing upon 
western man’s concept his own na- 
ture. They are (1) the doctrine force 
which embraces mechanistic modes 
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thought that were implicit the as- 
tronomical discoveries the Renaissance 
and were later crystallized Isaac 
Newton; (2) the doctrine matter, 
which has been most prominent the 
development biology and chemical 
physiology; (3) the doctrine evolu- 
tion, which has had principal bearing 
upon man’s concept his beginnings; 
and (4) the doctrine cause, which 
scientific primarily implication, since 
the whole spirit science and its theo- 
retical and practical results, suggests 
progressively deterministic emphasis 
man’s concept man, which has not 
been very much affected the quantum 
theory. 

From our study evolution some 
scientists believe have come realize 
that change inexorable and that our 
human responsibility control the 
direction that takes. 

have noted some the interrela- 


tionships science and social science 


cause the end results science, almost 
any form dimension, are social, 
sociological, and may even politi- 
cal. The concern the scientists who 
gathered St. Louis, however, was 
about special tendency our present 
age watchful about, fact, 
challenge and correct, the interest 
the survival mankind itself. 

much our recent science has 
been directed developing weapons 
destruction without reference 
mate consequences beyond purely na- 
tionalistic aims, that many our most 
important scientists have felt within 
themselves spirit rebellion against 
any such wave the future. This has 
been reflected the reemphasis edu- 
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institutions upon the humanities, 
and among youth declining inter- 
est in, and what appears downright 
fear of, science itself. may also 
reflected the guilt conscious behavior 
some scientists that takes the form 
fantastic social behavior, guided 
knowledge and little sense the laws 
social behavior. 

Our technical age and civilization 
tend make power over things ob- 
session, and distribute this sense 
power over vast population. The great 
mass people technical age, says 
Professor Casserley Exeter, 
England, feel themselves and 
really are more powerful than the great 
mass common people have ever been 
any previous society. The Christian 
doctrine man, however, emphasizes 
the extent which power, and ob- 
session with the delights exercising 
power, constitute one the most cor- 
rupting elements human experience. 
The sense power brings with cer- 
tain ruthlessness; the consciousness 
mastery inevitably makes men feel like 
masters. Thus has been throughout 
history, that the sense power pre- 
disposes violence, and above all, when 
men have persuaded themselves that 
they have clean conscience and good 
cause which will justify and redeem 
their resort violence. 

This leads suggestion about our 
national character that may have some 
importance. what has been called 
the cult toughness, marked 
contemporary feature popular litera- 
ture, our popular drama, motion pic 
tures and the living stage, and 
our contemporary philosophical and so- 
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cal thinking. marks the philosophy 
our business culture, and presently 
dominant our politics and regional 
and racial tensions and relationships. 
Almost invariably leads question- 
able and miscalculated political and 
racial policies. The direct actionist rarely 
views any way achieving his purposes 
apart from the use violence and direct 
assault. can thank God that this 
obsession not universal, but can- 
not ignore the fact that its psychologi- 
cal and spiritual consequences very 
widespread. 

What the science and technology 
the past four centuries have done, our 
scientists agree their more philosophi- 
cal moods, open almost limitless 
possibilities either realizing be- 
traying the age-old aims and hopes 
western man—of peace, freedom, 
human dignity. The danger that “we 
may think have finally created bene- 
ficial possibilities too attractive resist 
and other alternatives too horrible actu- 
ally try.” Professor Harris Harbison 
Princeton makes this present day un- 
conscious arrogance vivid when says: 
“Think how proudly modern man may 
some day stand before his maker and 
point out that has not only fed the 
hungry, but increased the average yield 
the soil beyond belief, and invented 
vitamin pills; that has not only 
given drink the thirsty but built 
reservoirs and inseminated rain clouds; 
that has synthesized dacron clothe 
them; that has cured not merely 
cared for the sick; that has rehabili- 
tated the criminal which better than 
merely visiting him prison. All this 
has been done distance, the result 
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cumulative knowledge and elaborate 
cooperation. But modern man still 
haunted the thought that his science 
and technology have not saved him, 
even made him any more acceptable, 
once thought they would.” 

Dr. Quincy Wright the University 
Chicago has drawn very clearly some 
the effects recent advances 
knowledge, science and technology 
upon international law itself, These ad- 
vances have shrunk the world, stepped 
the rate change, and increased the 
dependence all peoples upon the gen- 
eral state the world, for both security 
and prosperity. International law has 
had adapt itself these new condi- 
tions. The old familiar balance power 
—international diplomacy—has been ad- 
versely affected new conditions. For 
one thing, balancer power can 
exist capable shifting its weight from 
one side the other. The introduction 
new states and states unfamiliar with 
the traditions diplomacy under inter- 
national law has made erratic decisions 
likely and international politics less pre- 
dictable. Every state more vulnerable 
sudden attack, more jittery and less 
rational the pursuit balance 
power diplomacy. 

The suicidal character war has 
made unsuitable instrument for 
checking dangerous national ambitions, 
although threat war has been 
effective aiding territorial expansion 
reckless dictators. War has become 
destructive there widespread insistence 
that “outlawed.” use all the 
weapons now available through science, 
civilization can destroyed it. States 
can longer use war legally in- 
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strument national policy for rea- 
sons But this has required 
international organization. Under this 
organization and the new international 
law, the individual has acquired rights. 
practice present, however, some 
states, instead becoming more liberal 
and humanitarian, are still seeking 
meet their problems more strenuous 
invocation national independence and 
power politics. Dr. Wright’s opinion, 
these statesmen conducting their in- 
ternational relations, often following the 
dictates their people, have utilized 
the opportunities offered the new 
science and technology badly. 


There another facet this situa- 
tion that tremendous importance. 
The fact that the world has been drawn 
closer together and the fact that through 
science the chances attaining the good 
life have reached beyond the select few 
the masses, all add the practical 
possibility coming closer the ideal 
universal dignity and freedom for 
mankind everywhere. For science has 
made possible such growing abundance 
that every person may least hope for 
better life. Moreover, says Dr. Arthur 
Compton, has created situation 
which the most promising approach for 
individual toward his own welfare 
through wide co-operation with others 
toward fuller life common goal. 
have noted, goes say, how 
rapidly new responsibilities are falling 
upon for choices that have far-reach- 
ing human effects. Toward what ends 
should these choices made? have 
seen how the increasing specialization 
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and the widespread co-operation at- 
taining our ends are characteristic 
maturing technological culture. have 
seen how closely the growth person- 
ality related the development 
person’s contacts, and that, thanks 
technology, each individual sharing 
increasingly the life every other. 
have found that throughout the world 
the inherent dignity man taking 
new importance. urgent demand 
thus arising that our great new powers 
shall turned toward human ends 
which all may share. think well 
worth quoting Dr. Compton directly 
this. says: 

“The growing world-wide resolution 
simply this: Let work together that 
everyone may have chance his 
part. Let respect and reward each 
person according uses his chance. 

the world wanting, takes this 
form: situation which every person 
has the opportunity and the encourage- 
ment grow taking responsible 
part the common task enabling all 
live fully and freely possible. 

“We can think this the dream 
that the hearts free men every- 
where. describes the kind social 
order that men and women want. To- 
ward its attainment they would turn the 
full power science and technology. 
They want share bringing this 
order into being.” 

All this suggests the focus 
concern this presentation. the 
practical meaning and direction 
cation these times. This is, hope, 
implicit the inescapable interrelation- 
ship the human elements our world 
and society. have seen the vital im- 
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portance co-operation human rela- 


tions, and this possible only 
atmosphere mutual respect. This 
quality that must become prime ele- 
ment our whole system and structure 
education. The road blocks are preju- 
dices based race; religious differ- 
ences; national origins; cultural, occu- 
pational, economic, political and social 
differences. The same differences that 
are made the source tensions and strife 
can made sources strength through 
the distinctive contributions each 
the total our social and national life. 

The underlying theme remarks 
that science, technology, industry, eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, social life, 
culture, politics and spiritual achieve- 
ment are all closely bound together and 
mutually interdependent. Each these 
activities involves some kind inter- 
action with the others. are all re- 
sponsible for the failure harmony 
within the range the consequences 
flowing from science and scientific re- 
search. 

us,” Professor Dunbarle 
the Faculty Philosophy the 
Catholic Institute Paris has said, “has 
his portion human responsibility and 
should allowed deal with sci- 
ence and the possibilities opened sci- 
ence, without reflection and further 
study, without generosity and the cour- 
age obey the laws generosity.” 

Perhaps these interrelations can 
understood and pointed out young 
students, they will not only catch the 
fire the promise science, whether 
any the more specialized ramifications 
these older sciences, but they may 
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find new incentives search and dis- 
covery, and their highest reward the 
esteem their fellowmen. 


Now, what the present situation and 
prospect for this kind orientation for 
the thousands youth the high 
schools facing college today? About 
per cent the population college 
age has the mental ability needed 
score 120 higher the A.G.C.T. 
(American General Classification Test) 
tests. One out five the college age 
group now starts college and about one 
out nine graduates. appears that 
per cent graduates from college and 
per cent the population scores 
120 above these tests, the reserve 
able complete college but not doing 
about per cent the population 
college age. This safe estimate, 
for also known that the majority 
those entering college and half the 
graduates have less ability than repre- 
sented this score 120 the 
A.G.C.T, 

However, half the persons with 
120 higher not enter college and 
only third them graduate. the 
more than 8,000,000 people college 
age, about 800,000 per cent have 
the ability complete college but will 
not, under current conditions, graduate; 
most them will not even enter college. 

For the professions chemistry, 
physics, medicine and social science, ad- 
vanced work (and degrees) are neces- 
sary. Tests mental ability indicate 
A.G.C.T. score 130 about the aver- 
age for persons who now receive doctoral 
degrees, including the M.D. Between 
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and per cent the total population 
have scholastic ability equivalent 130 
higher. Only about per cent the 
college graduates actually earn 
doctoral degrees other than the M.D. 
Since only about per cent all young 
people graduate from college, the num- 
ber earning these degrees less than 
one half one per cent the college 
age population. 

The hidden potential here the 
young people high schools whose 
intellectual potentials for advanced 
training have not been developed. They 
are not using their ability acquiring 
the education needed for scientific and 
professional work. 

The Report the National Council 
Manpower, dealing with this cur- 
rent problem, points the need for im- 
provement teaching the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and for 
improvement the schools themselves. 

such profoundly important situ- 
ation now face with respect 
trained scientific personnel for our so- 
ciety, that demanding with ever 
increasing feverishness, there are only 
81,670 chemists, 
10,785 physicists, and about 6,826 
mathematicians. About per cent the 
chemists teach and about per cent 
the mathematicians. 

Taking the science fields whole, 
only about one-fifth the scientists are 
teachers. Despite the importance sci- 
ence and the need develop larger 
numbers scientists, the proportions 
engaged teaching science have been 
steadily declining. 

The editors recent collection 
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significant articles appearing the 
entific American make this comment that 
worth pondering: science 
presents its most alarming aspect 
prevails among otherwise educated 
members society. promotes the 
anti-rational, illiberal 
ascendant our culture. has resulted 
the almost complete estrangement 
arts and letters from the sciences, which 
explains why our humanists largely miss 
the insights which science now offers 
into many their habitual concerns, 
Among engineers and scientists, all too 
often ignorant fields outside their 
own, has promoted sterile insularity 
that shirks the cultural and social re- 
sponsibilities their profession.” 

can recognized that the life 
man under science increasingly 
identifying itself with the wellbeing 


mankind generally through mutual 


understanding responsibility, there 
fair chance that for the longer future, 
the world’s prosperity will depend more 
upon the form man’s aspirations than 
upon the limitations his technical 
knowledge. 

With respect science and great 
humanist, who was also scientist, 
would like end quoting the late 
Professor Albert Einstein his mes- 
sage the London Conference 
World Order 1941. said, 
ever this tool scientific method the 
hands man will produce depends en- 
tirely the nature the aims alive 
mankind. Once these aims exist, the 
scientific method furnishes the means 


realize them. But cannot furnish the 


aims themselves.” 
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The Hen and the Hired Man 


CANFIELD FISHER 


BRICK house our main street, 
the street from the Old 
Burying Ground Saint James Church, 
was home for great-grandmother 
and assorted members her family 
circle for many years. After her death, 
when was still filled with elderly 
great-uncles and great-aunts and elderly 
cousins, was home, off and on, all 
through childhood and youth. 
father was member university facul- 
ties various places, that the 
wintertime lived here and there, 
something like the family Method- 
ist minister who moves professionally 
from one place another. But was 
always sent back Arlington for long 
summers, and often for sojourns the 
winter when the family plans turned 
out that way. 

There little room the head 
the front stairs. now used 
kitchen for one the apartments rented 
help pay the expenses running the 
childhood, was tiny bedroom, 
plenty big enough shelter-refuge 
for little girl who never became all 
big person, even when grown up. 
There was nothing the least bit orna- 
mental about that cell, just cot bed, 
chest drawers, washstand, and 
three four hooks for clothes. was 
its undefinable, protective atmosphere 
“hands off” which endeared me. 
was very own. loved having 
always ready for step into this 


atmosphere, matter how long how 
short time had been since was there 
before, nor how far away had been. 

You wouldn’t think, would you, that 
little room which faced out toward 
nothing but the old garden the back 
the house, would viewpoint for 
observation human life. But remem- 
ber two happenings which provided 
with some the raw material for under- 
standing. But then, suppose, every- 
thing that happens youngsters such 
raw material, 

One day had hooked elbows 
over the rather high windowsill and, 
reveling the exquisite leisure the 
young, was dreamily looking out into 
beautiful early June morning. Nothing 
could have seemed more peaceful than 
that back-yard. The Plymouth Rock 
hens, which flock were always kept 
back what now the little apart- 
ment building, were mildly crooning 
they stepped around over the fresh 
green grass. the garden the hired 
man, John Robinson, was down his 
knees, thinning out the young lettuce 
plants. too was crooning happily; 
his case this meant was softly 
whistling “Yankee Doodle.” 

His hat was pushed the back his 
head; the black earth the well-kept 
garden was opened the sun and 
smelled warm and June-like. 

idly watched the blandly tranquil 
scene, the cheerful man and the con- 
tented hens, noticed that, incautiously, 
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John Robinson had left the gate the 
garden open, that there was break 
the picket fence which protected 
from animals and poultry. noticed too 
elderly hen wandering that direc- 
tion. She saw that the gate was open. She 
sauntered and looked around her with 
beady bright eyes. The well-cultivated, 
loose, loamy soil evidently looked like 
good place get angleworms. 
minute she was hard work John 
Robinson and happy, crooning 
herself the equivalent hen-language 
his “Yankee Doodle.” Just instinct 
had told her, there were worms that 
rich, black soil! With sweeping strokes 
her long sinewy legs she made that 
loam fly! Her strong claws drove deep 
into the radish bed. With every ener- 
getic scratch she upturned worm and 
uprooted healthy young radish plant. 

For little while, all was peaceful. 
The ecstatic hen and the happy hired 
man worked away cross purposes with 
complete enjoyment, and watched 
them trance, wondering what 
would happen next. 

Then John Robinson turned his head. 
When saw that infernal tearing 
his radish bed, was, for in- 
stant, frozen fury. Then sprang 
his feet, snatched his hat from his head, 
and yelling, “Get out here!” flung 
her with all his might. 

did not hit her, but fell close. She 
hadn’t noticed that there was anybody 
else the garden, and this unexpected 
shock, she leaped high into the air, wings 
and legs outspread, with scream 
loud John’s yell. The hired man bel- 
lowed her again, and started for her 
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the run, his great work-shoes pound- 
ing across the carefully weeded lettuce 
bed. Flapping her wings and screeching, 
the terrified hen, squawking loudly, fled 
across the garden, the loose earth the 
vegetable beds flying from under her 
claws. 

But that time she was hysterical 
and had quite forgotten the location 
the gate. Half-flying, half-running, 
wild swirl fluttering feathers, she 
fetched slam against tight section 
the picket fence. 

Behind her lay track destruction 
the seed beds. John Robinson was 
frantic the sight it. bawled, 
“Get out here,” stooped, picked 
his hat, and flung her again, this 
time with very good aim. hit her full 
amidships. Struggling get her balance 
she went into series leaps and 
squawks which were pyrotechnic. had 
never seen hen carry like that, and 
since was still young enough 
irresponsible about what happened 
the adult world, was absorbed the 
spectacle. 

John Robinson ran after the hen 
again, his roars fury mingling with 
her screams. She fled from him top 
speed—and course since she was now 
beside herself, soon ran head against 
the fence with its thickset pickets. Idiotic 
panic, she thrust her head far 
would between two the pickets, 
and squirmed and flapped wildly trying 
force her body through. go! She 
drew her head back, pushed between 
the next two pickets, drew back, thrust 
between the next two, always squawk- 
ing the top her voice. Thus she 
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rocketed along, sticking her head be- 
tween the slats, pulling back, sticking 
frantically through again. Every 
feather her was awry. After her John 
pounded, throwing his hat intervals, 
and shouting “Get out here, say!” 
don’t need tell you what the garden 
looked like after two three minutes 
this chase. 

Then below window, the back 
door the brick house opened. 
ancient great-aunt, Mary Ann Canfield, 
came out. saw her once, for looked 
straight down the top her sun- 
bonneted head. But the crazed hen and 
the maddened hired man did not notice. 

great-aunt was then 
mously stout and very old woman. She 
had long ago given any effort 
keep her figure shape with corsets, 
and nearly always wore Mother Hub- 
bard gingham apron which fell from 
her shelf-like bosom the very ground. 
Decent women those days never 
showed their feet. She wore the sun- 
bonnet because decent women those 
days always protected their complexions 
from the sun. From above could not 
see her face; but from long acquaintance 
with her, knew its expression—one she 
often wore, cold contempt for human 
idiocy. Silently, rollers, she 
moved forward toward the open garden 
gate, 

Now John Robinson saw her. Evi- 
dently knew, well did 
(whether could see not), what 
the expression her face was. For 
stopped short and hung his head. 

Very slowly and without sound, she 
moved through the open gate, and 
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even more slowly along the garden 
path, toward the hysterical hen, still 
spasmodically flapping her disheveled 
wings, wild-eyed, her voice almost gone, 
but occasionally emitting 
When Aunt Mary was fairly 
close the hen she stood perfectly 
motionless, thick pillar gingham. 
The hen, almost worn out, went 
squawking and fluttering, but less and 
less. Finally her jerking wings fell 
stillness, and she closed her beak. 

Aunt Mary waited minute two 
longer, and then with slow deliberate 
motion threw out one single grain 
corn, one only. Then she waited again. 
The hen muttered squawk, fluttered 
her feathers little, looked all around 
uneasily, and then with darting gesture 
distrust picked one grain corn 
and swallowed it. Aunt Mary moved 
back one step only the direction 
the gate. She dropped another grain. 
Uncertainly, the hen moved forward 
and snatched that grain. Then Aunt 
Mary moved back another step, waited 
minute, and dropped another grain. 

Thus leading the quieted hen, she 
backed herself very slowly out the 
gate. The hen followed. When they 
were both outside, Aunt Mary shut the 
gate. Then she cast one look, just one, 
the abashed John Robinson. couldn’t 
see her sunbonnet-shaded face, but 
knew what the expression was. 

you think that this minutely small 
episode provided food for thought 
during the growing-up years the little 
girl who later became deeply concerned 
with the procedures all kinds edu- 
cation—well, you can just guess again. 
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The Teacher’s Prayer 


LORD: Thou who taught, forgive that teach, that bear the name 
teacher, which Thou didst bear while earth. 


GIVE love only for school; let not the burning brand beauty able 


TEACHER, make lasting fervor and fleeting disillusion, Uproot 
this impure desire treated justly, which still troubles me, the protest 
which arises when wounded. Let not hurt misunder- 
standing nor saddened the forgetfulness those whom have taught. 


GRANT that more mother than mothers are, that like them may love 
and defend what not flesh Grant that may make one 
girls perfect verse, and that may leave for Thee most pene- 
trating melody implanted within her, for the time when lips longer 
shall sing. 


SHOW Thy gospel realized within time, that may not renounce the 
hourly struggle for it. 


PUT democratic school the splendor which shone above Thy circle 
barefooted children. 

MAKE strong, even woman’s lack strength, and that woman 
poor one; make scornful all power which not pure, all pressure 
which not that Thy burning will over life. 


FRIEND, with me, sustain me! Often shall have one but Thee 
side. When teaching become more perfect and truth more burning, 
shall left apart from those the world, but then Thou wilt press 
against Thy heart, which has known its fill solitude and desertion. shall 
not seek approval except Thy glance. 


GRANT simplicity and make profound; free from being complicated 
banal daily lesson. 


GRANT that each morning when enter school may lift eyes above 
wounded heart. May not carry desk little material longings, 
petty 


LIGHTEN hand punishment and make still gentler caresses. May 
reprimand with regret, that may know have corrected love. 


GRANT that give spiritual form brick schoolbuilding. May the bright- 
ness enthusiasm envelop its poor entrance, its bare room. May 
heart more column for and goodwill more golden than the col- 
umns and gold wealthy schools. 


AND FINALLY, remind from the paleness Velasquez’ canvas, that teach 
and love intensely earth arrive the last day with the lance 
thrust Longinus through one’s heart. 


(Translated Rachel Loughridge 
Central Michigan College 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan) 


Code Moral and Spiritual Values 


ANDERSON 


1951 the National Education As- 
sociation published the report its 
Educational Policies Commission 
“Spiritual and Moral Values the Pub- 
lic Schools.” teacher found this 
statement stimulating but complex and 
indefinite specific ideas which might 
emphasized classroom work. The 
problem changing the report 
code becomes important when one wishes 
examine instructional materials 
note which values are stressed. 

some cases statement the origi- 
nal report definite, such “Each 
person should feel responsible for the 
consequences his conduct.” Others re- 
quire simplification interpretation. 

Since the usefulness such code 
depends upon the way might in- 
terpreted teachers, nine graduate stu- 
dents who had teaching experience 
evaluated the selections several fifth 
grade textbooks terms the values 
listed the code. They were asked 
indicate the specific concepts that the 
teacher child might discuss re- 
sult reading the material the text- 
books. 

While individuals making these judg- 
ments differed the total number 
values that might present 
selection, there was high degree 
consensus concerning those listed. For 
example, one person might list only 
statements the code that concerned 
devotion truth while others would list 


those and also some stated the code 
under Moral Responsibility. 

The code completed divided into 
the ten major areas the Commission’s 
report. 


The basic value human personality. 
Every human being should have 
opportunity achieve his own 
efforts feeling security 
dealing with problems daily 

life. 

The individual can acquire ca- 
pacity for moral judgment and 
sense moral responsibility. 

Every child should have the op- 
portunity grow his full phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral stat- 
ure. 

Individual needs and aspirations 
differ. 

The child should feel that can 
things value, that be- 
longs and 

The strong and able have 
superior moral status but have 
more definite moral responsibili- 
ties, 

Each individual should have 
profound sense self respect and 
personal integrity. 

Every tendency toward despot- 
ism should 

II. Moral responsibility. 

Each person should feel responsi- 
ble for the consequences his 
own 

Moral responsibility and self dis- 
cipline are marks maturity. 

individual must learn make 
decisions and accept the conse- 
quences, 
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strengthen character and make 
one more able. 

While the individual should seek 
help from organized codes and 
other individuals, one should not 
become completely dependent 
upon them, 

During childhood there should 
balance between protective 
authority and delegation re- 

Self reliance should tempered 
social conscience. 

Self discipline should enable one 
deal firmly with oneself and 
gently with others. 

person should have self con- 
fidence and respect for himself 
well others. 


III. are the servants men. 


Domestic, cultural, and political 
institutions are not themselves 
suitable objects veneration, 
except they contribute the 
moral values life. 


affection rather than authority. 


Institutions justify their existence 


they contribute the well 
being individuals. 


Governments are established 


promote individual rights. 


Institutions should subject 


adjustments according the 
needs and values the individ- 


Education should 


continuing appraisal the suita- 
bility existing institutions. 


Young people should develop 


strong sense responsibility for 
community well being and 
willingness devote themselves 
unselfishly it. 


One protects the institutions one 


IV. Common consent. 


13. 


Mutual consent better than 
violence. 


Voluntary cooperation essential 


all forms life. 


partisan interest authorized 


overreach the popular will. 


Force, tempered humanity, 


guarded justice, must restrain 
those who reject the methods 
peace. 

The principle that group deci- 
sions should made and en- 
forced common consent ap- 
plies all relationships life. 


The educational program should 


give opportunities for friendly 
cooperation, 

Within limits set degree 
maturity, the reasons for estab- 
lished controls should made 
clear those who are subject 
them. 


Controls should applied only 


when needed for the well being 
the group. 

The administration controls 
should tempered due re- 
gard for the imperfections 
human nature and the rights 
minorities. 

Citizens should vote. 

Citizens should vote without 
fear. 

Citizens should 
about issues controversy before 
they vote, 

Through education can keep 
our form government, 


Devotion truth. 


person should have freedom 
express his convictions. 

When man can punished 
for speaking his mind, 
tempted say what safe and 
not necessarily what his convic- 
tions direct. 
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The right and opportunity 
learn seek the truth should 
not denied. 

should seek know the 
truth. 

The arbitrary use power 
establish truth should not per- 
mitted. (Real truth 


Loyalty methods rational 


discussion should established. 
Truthfulness facts human 
relationship essential. 
Criticism should based 
truth. 


Freedom speak does not mean 


freedom speak falsely. 
Everyone makes mistakes ob- 
servation, memory, etc., but 
deliberately change the truth 
prevent others 
knowledge wrong. 

person should admit his errors. 


VI. Respect for excellence. 


Excellence mind, character, 
and creative ability should 
fostered. 

Our welfare depends con- 
siderable degree the extent 
which lift into positions 
power and trust our most gifted 

Men should governed 
equals but recognize that 
men differ qualities, 


Wealth ancestry not guar- 


antee superiority, 


development superior indi- 
others opportunity 
growth. 

The school should stimulate and 
recognize the achievement ex- 
cellence every sphere life. 


Routine tasks products can 


possess 
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Students with superior ability 
should recognized and receive 
appropriate 
ance, 


VII. Moral equality. 


2. 


All persons should judged 
the same moral 

man has the right injure, 
persecute, exploit others. 
One should treat others one 
would wish treated. 
Americans seek justice and fair 
play. 

Americans are hostile aro- 

school there should dis- 
crimination based 
race, nationality, religion 


enriching the common life. 
Americans resent special privi- 
leges servility. 

Every man entitled equal 
rights before the law. 

seek world society free 
people living under regime 
peace and fair play. 


VIII. Brotherhood. 


3. 


Brotherhood should take pre- 
cedence over selfish interests. 
Each adult citizen should strive 
provide through his own ef- 
forts for the comfort and well 
being himself and those who 
are dependent upon him; how- 
ever, those who are prevented 
from doing this through fault 
their own are responsibility 
for all. 

One should not only share with 
the needy but attack the causes 
want and suffering. 


result understanding other’s 
needs and problems and work- 
ing together common cause. 
Humanitarian efforts should pre- 
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serve the self respect those 
helped. 

Individuals should cooperate 
protect the unfortunate. 

The school should strengthen the 
cooperative impulses but also in- 
sist that individuals 

The school should encourage 
participation humane and con- 
structive community activity. 

IX. pursuit happiness. 

Each person should have the 
greatest opportunity for the pur- 
suit happiness, provided that 
such activities not interfere 
with similar opportunities for 
others. 

Lasting happiness derived from 
deep personal resources and from 
the affection and respect 
others 

The cultivation happiness may 
demand deferment present 
pleasure for future satisfactions. 

Happiness cannot bought. 

Happiness more than tempo- 
rary 

Experience that satisfies spiritual 
needs and noble achievement 
brings happiness. This especial- 
true creative expression, lit- 
erature, music, and creation 
beauty. 

Happiness depends being ac- 
cepted socially and needed. 

Financial success should the 
result one’s own ability and 
effort. 

Spiritual enrichment. 

Each person should offered 
the emotional spiritual experi- 
ences which transcend the ma- 
terialistic aspects life. 

Spiritual values arise from many 
sources: 

Creative artistic expressions 


Noble buildings 
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Religious ritual 
Memories heroic lives 
Contemplation Nature 
Simple ceremonies human 
relationship 
Poetry and music 
Faith 
Public schools should not teach 
creeds, but should stress spiritual 
elements all experience. 

The schools should provide 
environment beauty and re- 
finement. 

sought out and fostered. 


The value such code may only 
for those who made that created 
need evaluate the basic report 
terms that had meaning classroom 
behavior. However, wider use may 
illustrated its application specific 
selection fifth grade reader. The 
following the summary story 
titled, “Josie’s Home Run.” 


Home Run 


Josie likes everything her twin 
brother does—especially play ball. But 
her brother does not like having her 
along all the time. Her Mother says 
that Josie should not play with the boys 
but with few friends the neighbor- 
Finally Lowell School had only 
beat Whittier become champions. 
Since she cannot play, Josie coaches her 
brother. the day the game, 
sick another star the team. Josie 
has her hair cut short and plays her 
brother—eventually winning the game. 
All this time the crowd thinks she Joe. 
When her father recognizes her, 
asks, “Do you think your brother would 
willing take credit for something 
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you did?” But she cheered and for- 
given and the next game cheers 
loudly that Joe’s team wins. 

The story contains stated value: 

“Do you think your brother would 
willing take credit for something you 
did?” 

This would classified under the 
general value Devotion Truth. 
The specific concept involved “Truth- 
fulness facts human relationship 
essential.” 

The basic theme involves Josie’s de- 
sire for equal recognition with her 
brother. This would classified under 
the general value Respect for Excel- 
lence. The specific concept involved 
terms different abilities.” 

Josie’s devotion her school and 
team would listed under the general 
value are the Servants 
Men. The specific concept illustrated 
“One protects the institutions one 
values.” 

Josie’s disobedience her mother 
involves Moral Responsibility and spe- 
cifically “Moral responsibility and self 
discipline are marks maturity.” 

The action the parents might il- 
lustrate the specific concept that 
family should linked affection 
rather than authority” under the gen- 
eral value Are the Servants 
Men. 

There question the minds 
many teachers concerning the advisa- 
bility such “moralizing.” Certainly 
evidence exists that verbalizing such con- 
cepts does not necessarily influence be- 
havior. Many educators refuse con- 
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sider such instruction concerning values 
all the ground that they represent 
subjective judgments which cannot 
verified. Indeed, Arthur Murphy has 
observed that some educators “would 
rather caught with incendiary 
bomb than moral preference.” 

While agreeing that there much 
learned concerning the development 
attitudes and the value concepts 
individual, the awareness such values 
presented the code both teach- 
ers and students can justified edu- 
cational experience. Sadler, after 
intensive study moral training 
England, among other conclusions, 
states, “Study and analysis values 
important. History and literature can 
help organize the goals and aspirations 
youth.” 

The use the story for such pur- 
poses can illustrated the parables 
the Bible, the fables Aesop, and 
the Chinese classics. The story prob- 
ably the human race’s oldest curriculum. 
Dr. Stanley Hall has said, “Let 
choose the stories for nation and care 
not who makes its laws.” 

the testimony children them- 
selves worth anything, the story 
one important force the life the 
pupil. Searson investigated the 
judgments 22,000 elementary school 
pupils and 6,000 high school pupils 
the influence their own ideals ex- 
erted the literature they had studied. 
The majority believed that they had 
been definitely helped, that their ideals 
were perceptibly higher because the 
stories they had read. 

Tuttle points out that one thing 
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praise integrity; quite another 
thing control forces which integrate 
child’s interests. One the most ef- 
fective forces that does this the story. 
Through the play imagination the 
child can see how one habit aids another, 
how one act implies another, how one 
trait includes others, how idea im- 
plies many traits. The reading many 
stories, each which makes vivid the 
relationship two more patterns 
conduct, eventually constructs network 
relationships that unifies meaning and 
organizes values into great hierarchy 
loyalties, 

Conduct moves surely the direc- 


tion its dominant imagery. ideal 
conscious image made personal and 
likeable personality fiction sym- 
bol idea. The story has power 
improve conduct not merely attach- 
ing approval wholesome conduct, but 
doing without implying that the 
hearer has been guilty less worthy 
behavior. 

The usefulness such code pre- 
sented here will depend upon the 
teacher she uses redefine be- 
havior those with whom she works. 
There are implications each statement 
which must discovered the stu- 
dent builds his own code 


KNOWLEDGE COMMUNISM 


How will defeat communism unless know what is, what 
teaches, and why does have such appeal for men, why are 
many people swearing allegiance it? almost religion, albeit 


one the nether regions. 


And have got fight with something better, not try conceal 
the thinking our own people. They are part And even 
they think ideas that are contrary ours, their right say them, 
their right record them, and their right have them places 
where accessible others unquestioned it’s not Amer- 
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Instance Prose Construction: 
Luke’s Biography Jesus 


religion can hardly 
said exist. The very phrase 
“nonpartisan religion” may seem 
fabrication which indicates lack real 
concern about religion. their very 
nature, religions are sectarian affairs. 

That because, historically, religions 
have been largely matters belief, 
rote belief rather than logical belief. 
More than the case any other art 
discipline religions have been based 
upon faith rather than upon reason. 
The variety beliefs The 
representatives each body beliefs 
are very sensitive just because the be- 
liefs, subjective character, are the 
dominant factor the religion con- 
cerned. consequence has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult establish any form 
part public education. 

Education religion can pitched 
upon any intellectual level. When 
low intellectual level, religious educa- 
tion may be, probably will be, designed 
facilitate assimilation certain se- 
lected beliefs; will therefore quite 
decidedly partisan, thinking being 
guided particular variety re- 
high intellectual level re- 
ligious education will approximate phi- 
losophy religion; will relatively 
nonpartisan, the degree being dependent 
the extent which its students may 


hold abeyance their faith-beliefs while 
searching for reason-beliefs. 

Partisan aspects religion may 
taught almost any level, and may 
effectively taught, but not fit into the 
public education scheme. Philosophy 
religion calls for objectivity study, 
impartiality, suspension judgment. 
Being nonpartisan intention, the study 
philosophy religion, also the 
study comparative religion, offers 
objectionable elements for public school 
presentation. These studies deal with 
beliefs, but not personal beliefs. But 
these subjects demand more general 
information background than even 
high school student likely possess, 
and therefore should placed above 
the high school level. Fortunately 
possible plan courses that are neither 
partisan nor too heavy for secondary 
school 

are the strong position hav- 
ing our hands body literature 
basic the beliefs the major religions 
this country, Jewish, Catholic, Protest- 
ant. wide-spread the respect ac- 
corded the Bible that, among religious 
groups, almost attains the status 
nonpartisan literature. People indiffer- 
ent religion will regard the Bible 
partisan, true, but even they, living 
the atmosphere respect for the 
Bible, should not resent considerate ex- 
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posure the Bible such, exposure for 
the sake acquaintance, not belief. 

incumbent, then, upon the school 
offer opportunity become informed 
about Biblical content matter 
general knowledge. This opportunity 
should just that, opportunity, 
offering instruction free for students 
take not they choose, free from 
special interpretations, free from pres- 
sure believe. The teacher such 
course should constantly bear mind 
such phrases these: “We are told 
“The story goes that... 
“The author says The infor- 
mation presented will largely his- 
torical and literary character, relating 
general the ethical concepts and 
religious ideas certain individuals and 
peoples, well their experiences. 
want people know the songs and 
stories the religious inheritance 
modern centuries. Biblical characters and 
events have been too significant 
Western life neglected the 
school, suggested that the public 
high school owes its students instruc- 
tion this body material part 
general culture, but owes them freedom 
from expectation that they will assume, 
toward the study religion, attitudes 
they would not expected assume 
other areas study. Instruction 
religion not used propaganda 
for religion. There this difference 
between school instruction religion 
and that given church family circle. 

Consistent with that point view, 
desire illustrate the idea out- 
lining possible approach particular 
book the Bible. The biography 


Jesus written Luke, probably some- 
where the first century Anno Domini, 
has been chosen for our undertaking, 
For purposes presentation the 
Bible modern youth, deemed that 
the recently-made translation, called the 
Revised Standard Version, more suit- 
able than the more familiar translation 
(more familiar least older folk), 
the 1611 King James translation. And 
any quotations that may inserted 
into this paper will drawn from 
show what distinctive about 
Luke’s treatment, will desirable 
occasionally make comparison with 
one another the other accounts, 
Most frequently, for such comparisons 
treatment, shall choose Matthew. 
There are reasons for this selection. 
the four writers extant stories the 
life Jesus, only Matthew and Luke 
offer any report birth and infancy. 
These two books are more nearly the 
same length than any other pair the 
four, giving approximately equal space 
for the recording details. Mark wrote 
before either Matthew Luke; each 
the latter had access Mark’s ac- 
count; both used material that 
Mark. 
Since are going approach Luke 
from angle which seems apply par- 
ticularly him, less well Matthew, 
may seem times that Matthew has 
been placed disadvantage. the 
other hand, may suspected some 
that circumscribe Luke this ap- 
proach. There intention picking 
favorite. But permit introduction 
comment made Goodspeed his 
Introduction the New Testament. 
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“Renan calls (Luke) the most literary 
the gospels and the most beautiful 
book the world.” “Many will 
inclined agree with his (Renan’s) 
judgment that the Gospel Matthew 
the most important book the 
world.” (Renan, French historian and 
essayist, died 1912.) 


Nothing like complete study 
Luke’s life Jesus can undertaken 
within the limits brief paper. But 
the suggested approach should come 
out clearly enough. 

Luke wrote this book for very defi- 
nite purpose. wished give friend, 
Theophilus, the story Luke himself 
saw it. That Luke was writing par- 
ticular addressee need not surprise us. 
Remember that Luke had been asso- 
with Paul, that Paul gave the 
world the first written account Chris- 
tianity, that Paul wrote only letters, ad- 
dressed individual men particu- 
lar churches, and that Luke himself gave 
countenance Paul’s claim being 
apostle including the narrative 
Paul’s work his (Luke’s) Acts the 
Apostles. admirer Paul, what 
would more natural than that 
should follow Paul’s precedent writ- 
ing letter form. 

the beginning this story the 
life Jesus, Luke writes that wishes 
give Theophilus orderly account. 
The phrase “orderly account” may 
interpreted several manners. may 
imply that others (Luke says “many” 
have written accounts) have not known 
the true sequence events related, and 
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that Luke, deeming that does know, 
will present emended arrangement. 
may mean that Luke proposes, two 
volumes, give the only orderly ac- 
count events from the birth Jesus 
the time when the message Jesus 
reaches the capital the world. 
inclined think, however, that Luke 
meant that would order (arrange) 
his reports with something other than 
mere time sequence mind. all 
events his sequences not always agree 
with those other writers, and the 
simplest assumption that, times, 
quence, Thus his account regarded 
construction, intimated our title. 
Our program is, therefore, the study 
the book Luke such wise 
make some portions this construction 
become evident and significant. Declared 
objective: show how Luke “ordered” 
his material. Incidental (but real) objec- 
tive: achieve familiarity with book 
the Bible. 

The climax Luke’s first thought 
homecoming Nazareth. Other biog- 
raphers treat this incident just that, 
incident; Luke regards highly. 
Luke dates early, incorporating into 
the fourth chapter (as divide the 
book). Matthew, true, says his 
fourth chapter, that Jesus, after heard 
John the Baptist’s arrest, “withdrew 
into Galilee, and leaving Nazareth 
went and dwelt Capernaum.” But 
report which seems more comparable 
with Luke’s account not met Mat- 
thew until the thirteenth chapter. Luke 
places his first major report ad- 
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dress Jesus after the homecoming; 
Matthew records the sermon the 
mount chapters five, six, seven, the 
record the homecoming that Luke 
tells about his (Matthew’s) thirteenth 
chapter. Matthew presents the Lord’s 
prayer part the sermon the 
mount, sixth chapter; Luke does not 
give until his eleventh chapter, 
and then response request from 
one his disciples rather than part 
general address. The temporal se- 
quences not agree; the question is, 
what governed Luke his arrange- 
ment? 

Luke builds the first four chapters 
his narrative setting for Jesus’ 
appearance the Nazareth synagogue. 
this special event Luke accords fifty- 
two printed lines, Matthew only nine- 
teen. Matthew does not mention the 
reading from Isaiah, which central 
Luke. Matthew says nothing about the 
threatening opposition Luke reports, 
contenting himself with saying, “And 
they took offense him.” 

All that precedes this appearance 
Luke’s tale events preliminary, 
read Luke. Look the background 
for the homecoming. There Luke’s 
tale the annunciation Mary; 
Mary’s sojourn with Elizabeth; the 
birth Jesus (Luke alone has this life 
make its visible beginnings the sta- 
the adoration the shepherds 
group consistent with the physical set- 
ting); the presentation the temple, 
with perceptive comments Simeon 
and Anna; the temple scene the age 
twelve; the baptism John; the 
days struggle the wilderness area; 


the first period public activity. Grant 
that Jesus was destined for certain 
things. Yet lives amid the influences 
about him, and finally reaches the point 
decision what must do. 

piety. discovered active interest 
religion before reached his 
came into contact with the dynamic 
preaching John, and responded 
offering himself for baptism. There 
the long session temptation; 
came out with mind resolved. 
tries himself out season cam- 
paigning; says Luke: “And Jesus re- 
turned (after the period inner strug- 
gle) the power the Spirit into 
Galilee, and report went out through- 
out the surrounding country. And 
taught them their synagogues, being 
glorified all.” 

That little trickle narrative tell 
the transition from struggle the 
great day declaration! Jesus had long 
felt the distinction between “my father” 
and “my Father.” But had not been 
fighting stage those earlier days. 
There comes time when wishes 
make full commitment cause. That 
when his ministry really began. Luke 
aims justice the day. are 
the big scene the first act the 
panorama. see the acceptance the 
commission. Jesus, given right birth 
the appointment, now reaches out for 
his certificate authority. This coro- 
nation time. 

Each scene the series recited above 
tremendous thing itself. The birth 
story—after it, dare say that the read- 
ing the Nazareth synagogue was the 
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first real goal Luke’s mind? think 
so. Matthew tells the story the birth 
independently the story the birth 
John the Baptist; Luke weaves them 
together. Luke almost lifts the story 
John’s birth the level the story 
Jesus’ birth, story. see it, Luke 
wants grasp the great dedication 
full significance; John immensely 
important it, and John brought 
in, full force, from the first. Luke orders 
his material fit his plan. All early 
parts the life lead Nazareth. 

When Jesus sure himself, sure 
what has and sure what has 
do, comes back Nazareth 
make clear the home folks that the 
prophets’ burden his own. reads 
some things Isaiah said, and then him- 
self says: “Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled your hearing.” And what did 
the scripture say: “The Spirit the 
Lord upon me, because 
anointed preach good news the 
poor. has sent proclaim re- 
lease the captives and recovering 
sight the blind, set liberty those 
who are oppressed, proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year the Lord.” this 
reading Jesus has measured his own 
stature! the moment toward which 
Jesus has been moving, from birth on- 
ends Luke’s first thought move- 
ment. 

Call the end the first act, you 
care to. must followed another 
movement thought about the story 
the mature life. That must relate 
what Jesus did live out his commis- 
sion. cannot follow all the story. 
Through the whole there runs 
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the thread the great mission. And 
through all the intimation tragedy 
come, first clearly seen when, this 
sabbath day Nazareth, Jesus threat- 
ened with death. And sees what came 
John his pursuance the ap- 
pointed way. 

What does Luke choose material 
show direction Jesus’ activity? First 
all, series anecdotes about Jesus’ 
response the challenge the physi- 
cally and mentally afflicted. That was 
part the instructions took over 
from Isaiah. And course had 
meet searching questions about what 
was doing. 

was not only do, but also 
preach, giving good news. And Luke 
reports portion what Matthew col- 
lects into the great sermon. And how 
does start? “Blessed are you poor, 
for yours the kingdom God. Blessed 
are you that hunger now, for you shall 
satisfied. Blessed are you that weep 
now, for you shall laugh.” The instruc- 
tions again! Luke makes appear that 
Jesus was following those instructions 
quite literally. Not only does Jesus state 
these comments positive manner, but 
Luke alone quotes him putting the 
same ideas into negative wordings: “But 
woe you that are rich, for you have re- 
ceived your consolation.” But this re- 
ported address not all matter 
consoling promises about compensations. 
You must live right: “Love your ene- 
mies;” “Be “Forgive, and 
you will forgiven;” “Why you 
see the speck that your brother’s 
eye, but not see the log that 
your own eye?” Jesus’ mission make 
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better world helping men, and 
persuading them help themselves, 
better life. 

But the outline the types things 
that will carry out the instructions not 
yet complete. Luke next reports 
Jesus’ appreciation the fine things that 
people do. Give help people need; 
give consolation people who need 
consolation; show people better paths 
through life. And fourth, don’t all 
this impersonally. Luke seems say 
that Jesus indicated the feeling that ap- 
preciation should expressed when 
people fine things; Luke conveys this 
impression bringing together chap- 
ter seven three striking tributes those 
whose conduct distinctly approved. 
military man who was interested 
enough ask that his stricken slave 
helped health: tell you, not even 
Israel have found such faith.” 
John the Baptist: tell you, among 
those born women none greater 
than John.” sinful woman who, 
weeping, bathed his feet with ointment 
and tears, and wiped them with her hair: 
“Therefore tell you, her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven for she loved much.” 

All three these tributes are 
found Matthew’s book, chapters 
eight, eleven, twenty-six, respectively. 
That is, Matthew has binder for the 
three cases. Their collocation Luke 
signifies continuation the principle 
construction even after the build-up 
the Nazareth visit had been passed. 

have sought show that stories 
about miracles, report the great ser- 
mon about the way live, and anecdotes 
about appreciation good people 
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good behavior, seem Luke appropriate 
reports Jesus’ interpretation the 
directive derived from Isaiah, ex- 
amples what Jesus had under 
that directive. 

One could profitably expand the 
theme the human interest stories told 
Luke. have specifically pointed out 
the group such stories the seventh 
chapter, but strain throughout the 
book from Mary’s sympathetic rush 
see Elizabeth Jesus’ reply the cru- 
cified thief’s request, “Jesus, remember 
when you come your kingly 
power.” That reply was: “Truly, say 
you, today you will with 
Paradise.” The strain includes such short 
masterpieces the story the good 
Samaritan and the story the prodigal 
son, told Luke alone. And the story 
the poor widow: “Truly tell you, 
this poor widow has put more than 
all them.” But must move 
another theme, Luke’s treatment the 
story John the Baptist, already al- 
luded to. 


beg pardon for making some repeti- 
tion here for the sake bringing the 
story John all together. Luke the 
only one the biographers Jesus 
who concerns himself with the infancy 
John. Since John was some months 
older than Jesus are not surprised 
that some portion the story John 
actually precedes any portion the 
story Jesus, say that there 
just one way tell the story Jesus, 
and that tell the two stories 
one. 


May 
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Put differently: The story the 
birth Jesus cannot fully recorded 
without founding within the story 
the birth John. From the very be- 
ginning, Luke emphasizes the closeness 
the relationship between Jesus and 
John. This was not closeness com- 
panionship, but closeness functional 
relationship. John was the forerunner, 
the herald, the preparer-of-the-way. For 
Luke this fact controls the selection 
material; this the special significance 
John, the really important fact about 
him. not something that develops 
course time; known from the 
beginning. John was not just interest- 
ing person whose path happened cross 
that Jesus. The story John there- 
fore has virtue for Luke where, and 
only where, enters into this matter 
preparing the way. 

There more said about the 
birth John (and will said), but 
let look first the report the 
death John. will help make clear 
Luke’s view Jesus-and-John. Here 
Luke’s report the death John: 
“Now Herod the tetrarch heard all 
that was done, and was perplexed, 
because was said some that John 
had been raised from the dead, some 
that Elijah had appeared, and others 
that one the old prophets had risen. 
Herod said, ‘John beheaded; but who 
this about whom hear such 
and sought see him.” 

Now compare that account with Mat- 
thew the death John, going 
Matthew’s fourteenth chapter for the 
“At that time Herod the tet- 
rarch heard about the fame Jesus; 
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and said his servants, ‘This 
John the Baptist, has been raised 
from the dead; that why these powers 
are work far the state- 
ment covers just about the same ground 
But Matthew goes for ten 
additional verses, twenty-five lines, 
detail about John’s imprisonment, the 
reason therefor, the occasion and manner 
John’s death. the occasion and 
manner John’s death, Luke entirely 
silent. 

Luke related the fact the imprison- 
ment connection with his statement 
about the preaching John, the 
sequel the nature that preaching. 
Matthew relates when gets the 
death story. The fact that the two writ- 
ers select different points insertion 
for mention imprisonment unim- 
portant. matter fact, Matthew 
had given mention earlier, without 
mention circumstances. What seems 
surprising that Matthew goes into de- 
tail about the execution John, and that 
Luke omits Luke goes into great de- 
tail about the coming John, but not 
his death. Why? 

back and look the narrative ac- 
count the birth John. There re- 
ported annunciation the birth 
come; the announcement clearly outlines 
John’s appointment: “And will turn 
many the sons Israel the Lord 
their God, and will before him 
the spirit Elijah, make ready 
for the Lord people prepared.” Thus 
there foreknowledge John’s office, 
and when, later on, John comes a-preach- 
ing, and declares the same purpose, the 
functional relation Jesus has been 
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The interest John 
doubly manifested Luke. Eliza- 
beth, mother-in-anticipation John, 
comes Mary who has been informed 
her own prospective motherhood. 
There are rapturous exclamations 
both women. They share secrets and 
hopes and Elizabeth compre- 
hends the relation between the coming 
sons; Luke brings that out Eliza- 
beth’s cry: “And why this granted 
me, that the mother Lord should 
come me?” 

later years, Jesus knows John’s 
preaching, and comes him, and ac- 
cepts baptism John, say that 
this was symbol between them 
John’s opening the way for the career 
Jesus. Jesus must have felt that 
knew the work and character John 
very well for there comes that day when 
John sends Jesus inquiry 
whether this Jesus, whom John 
hearing much, really HE. Messengers 
gone, Jesus turns hearers and pro- 
nounces the eulogy John that have 
already quoted. 

seems that these two, each 
knowing what the other doing, are 
here saying farewell each other. 
Jesus the one whose behalf John 
has been laboring, John can feel that his 
mission has been performed. express- 
ing, out full heart, his great appre- 
ciation John, Jesus salutes and says 
goodbye the one who has been creat- 
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ing atmosphere holy concern 
among men. There therefore point 
relation the way which John 
died, far Luke concerned. Luke 
undertook arrange his material about 
John way bring out the role 
John, and the way that played it. 
That was Luke’s story, and his only 
story, about John. 


purpose has been provide 
illustration type Bible study ap- 
propriate for use public high school, 
(1) concerned with Bible statements 
only; religious partisanship enters 
into it.* (2) centers definite prob- 
lem, namely, Luke’s putting together 
his information about the life Jesus, 
(3) calls for reasonably close examina- 
tion the text material, issuing 
degree knowledge Bible content. 
(4) geared high school operation, 
offering plenty opportunity for co- 
operative participation the making 
the study, and not concerning itself with 
abstract matters, restricting itself the 
proper intellectual level, asking students 
very much the kind work they 
might various other That 
seems what should undertaken 
high school, and all that should 
undertaken there the field educa- 
tion religion. 


The minimum supplementary material: 
Jewish Bible; Catholic Bible; King James Ver- 


sion English Bible. 


al: 


Some Comments Education Courses 


ERNEST 


are marked sharp at- 
upon public education, and 
serious questions are being raised about 
prevailing patterns teacher education. 
Some comment professional educa- 
tion courses seems 

part, the troubles the profes- 
sional courses are rooted the problems 
public education, considered gener- 
ally. There can little doubt that these 
courses are colored the relatively low 
prestige long accorded the profession 
the public mind. For example, 
probable that the depth and intensity 
motivation brought the education stu- 
dent his course work regrettably 
different from that the medical student 
the engineering student brings his. 
There are reasonable grounds, too, for 
concluding that education students 
class are lower ability than true 


students preparing for more advanced 


professions. The widely varying license 
standards prevailing different states 
also contribute the difficulties pro- 
fessional education. When only six weeks 
summer study one two years 
college work qualifies the student for 
admission professional practice, rela- 
tively little can done develop 
strong professional education program. 
The fact that professional organiza- 
tion exercises sufficient authority de- 
velop and enforce standards profes- 
sional education must also taken into 
account. So, too, must the public confu- 


sion about just what that the schools 
are supposed do. Certainly the defi- 
nition what teachers and administra- 
tors should prepared primary 
the development professional 
courses, but unfortunately clear and 
easy answers are available. 

short, those concerned with profes- 
sional teacher education must work 
situation which seems unfavorable, 
some ways, the development strong 
and effective courses. There relatively 
little the individual instructor, the 
departmental staff working together, can 
about the conditions which have been 
mentioned. But, there are weaknesses 
education courses not properly charged 
against those conditions and about which 
something can done. The purpose 
here identify some those weak- 
nesses and suggest ways meeting 
them. 

already indicated, the question 
what the job the school remains 
central the task identifying and ar- 
ranging professional course content. 
not the only question bearing the 
problem, but central one. Granting 
that clear-cut and final answers will 
available nevertheless true that 
faculty members responsible for teacher 
education are obligated clear 
the matter possible. They have not. 
been very clear, and this precisely why 
some the confusion education 
courses exists. not that they have 
been reluctant about supplying answers, 
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but that the answers supplied are 
ple and confusing. The schools are urged 
undertake all activities involved the 
rearing children, relate their cur- 
riculums the improvement home 
and community life and contribute 
actively the solution broad social 
and economic problems. Indeed, the 
boundaries school responsibility seem 
almost all-inclusive. More definite, and 
more limited, boundaries would simplify 
the problems teacher education. 

The process does inescapa- 
bly involve the “whole child” and edu- 
cational policy does inescapably reflect 
the strengths and weaknesses, the hopes 
and fears the society which 
set. But the school not solely charged 
with raising the child, nor with bringing 
about better world. These are, 
course, responsibilities all society 
and its many institutions. The school 
will make its most effective contribution 
when identifies sharply possible 
just what its particular tasks are and 
brings its resources into focus those 
tasks. There are limits what the school 
can and should do, and the range 
competence and skill reasonable 
expect teachers. sensible recogni- 
tion these considerations may first 
step improving education courses. 


Two considerations pragmatic im- 
portance may helpful determining 
what teachers are prepared do. 
These are: first, the matter what 
schools are and second, what 
schools given the real conditions 
which they operate, review what 
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schools are doing will show that with 
few striking exceptions they have not 
assumed all the complex tasks urged 
upon them some educationists. There 
wide gap between what urged, and 
what done. And consider the second 
point, seems clear that under existing 
conditions teacher supply, class size, 
school housing, and financial support 
the schools will not soon greatly extend 
their functions. seems fair suggest 
that courses designed prepare teachers 
may well trimmed correspond 
these conditions. 

The relationship education other 
disciplines another thorny problem, 
and the source some confusion, 
Particular education courses, notably 
those dealing with the social orientation 
and the philosophical bases public 
education, must necessarily draw from 
many fields knowledge. Clearly, too, 
courses dealing with the “teaching of” 
particular subjects must developed 
ways reflecting the truth that method 
least part rooted the subject 
matter taught. However, their 
efforts relate the work the teacher 
all aspects human development and 
broad topics social change, educa- 


tionists times too freely appropriate 


content belonging other disciplines. 
Some reservation and caution order. 
one thing relate points educa- 
tional theory and practice significant 
data, support those points refer- 
ence data ideas drawn from other 
disciplines. quite another thing 
teach—or try teach—content from 
sociology, economics, political science, 
anthropology, psychiatry some other 
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field education. This foraging oth- 
ers’ pastures particularly hazardous 
for educationists who have limited com- 
petence the other disciplines. 

Two concrete suggestions may of- 
fered here for the improvement the 
education courses. First, should in- 
sistently required the education in- 
structor that competent the 
fields, subjects, related the profes- 
sional courses teaches. When mem- 
ber the education staff selected 
review his academic background 
necessary review his professional 
education and experience. Certainly 
not safe assumption that the Ph.D. 
Education the Ed.D. proper 
credential for teaching any and all pro- 
fessional courses. Indeed, even seems 
reasonable hope that programs the 
graduate schools may modified 
provide for fair proportion ad- 
vanced study appropriate academic 
subjects, paralleling the professional 
courses. After all, the main business 
education with intellectual goods. Sec- 
ond, any particular college, the matter 
the relationship content the edu- 
cation courses content other disci- 
plines can clarified joint discussion 
and planning those responsible for 
them. will healthy thing for both 
the educationist and his academic col- 
leagues map, together, the ways 
which their paths meet and diverge the 
total teacher education curriculum. 


criticism education courses made 
frequently that requires only 
limited comment that they duplicate, 
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repeat, and overlap content. This 
undoubtedly widely true and the effect 
dissipate student interest and effort. 
Some overlapping content inevita- 
ble and even desirable, students move 
from introductory more advanced 
courses, but fair ask least that 
is, will not the sort repeti- 
tion that dulls and irritates students. 
Certainly the separate courses many 
teacher education programs can im- 
proved rigorous, even ruthless, 
pruning undesirable duplication and 
repetition topics. This can achieved 
any department staff, can gather 
the will it, through cooperative 
process course review and revision. 
The review must include not only 
searching appraisal topics allocated 
each course but equally searching 
study the readings assigned for each 
topic. fact, may reasonably 
hoped that such review may some 
colleges result not only sharper defi- 
nition course content but consolida- 
tion and reduction the education 
courses offered. 

The process critical review sug- 
gested here also clearly implies the need 
for considering course sequence. This 
more subtle and difficult matter than 
elimination undesirable repetition. 
probably does not matter too much 
whether professional courses parallel the 
liberal arts work from the freshman 
year on, are introduced the upper 
years, does matter, though, that the 
arrangement courses within any pro- 
gram make sense. This not suggest 
that there any one way arranging 
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them; simply argue that the total 
professional sequence marked con- 
tinuity and order. 

Unfortunately there are few criteria 
useful establishing coherent sequence 
the education courses. The puzzling 
problems here, for example the old 
one when introduce observation 
and participation experiences into the 
curriculum and how relate them 
the other courses, can argued several 
ways. this particular point, prob- 
ably true that many students who are 
themselves still adolescent are asked 
quite unreasonably objectively and 
sympathetically interested children. 
Observation experiences too early the 
curriculum, are probably not useful 
developing skills and attitudes neces- 
sary for objective understanding chil- 
dren they are widely supposed be. 
This point pertinent here only 
example the questions involved 
establishing sequence the professional 
The important point that 
within the total professional pattern, 
any college, there should clear and 
sensible arrangement the courses. 
course designed for seniors for the 
master’s degree program should quite 
different from course for lower class- 
ment, and complexity con- 
tent not other ways. far pos- 
sible the fourth fifth course pro- 
gram should build upon the three 
four courses preceding it; there should 
some logic its placement the 
fourth fifth course the program. 
Too much content that should found 
fourth fifth year courses now 


Another frequent criticism educa- 
tion courses that they are too theoreti- 
cal, This sometimes put another 
way, saying they are not 
Although this charge often irrespon- 
sibly voiced too persistent ig- 
must faced, and without 
yielding the temptation burden 
courses with the trivial and the obvious 
which some students confuse with the 

may observed that nothing 
more practical than good theory, but 
unfortunately this does not solve the 
problem. The unhappiness students 
this score too often justified; and 
the cause their unhappiness fairly 
the inability the instructor 
make the relation and application 
theory actual teaching situations clear 
them; the inability raise before 
them picture situation which 
they see reality. There can happy 
meeting minds only when both in- 
structor and students have enough com- 
mon experience ease communication. 
for either, both, experience shal- 
low stale then bridging the gap be- 
tween theory and practice certain 
difficult. The point reinforces the 
earlier conclusion that good deal 
what attempted undergraduate edu- 
cation courses should left graduate 
study, which time valid appeal 
experience may made. Not all topics 
can left graduate study, however, 
and hence the problem must faced 
all levels. Probably nothing would 
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more fruitful improvement edu- 
cation courses this respect than for 
instructors continuing touch with 
public school classrooms. The intelligent 
classroom teacher administrator who 
moves the teaching education 
courses appropriate his experience will 
have rich resources draw upon. Fur- 
ther, his experience will suggest tem- 
perate treatment what should done 
and what can done, and will provide 
examples ways bridge the gap be- 
tween the two. Over the years, however, 
experience may dim and theoretical im- 
provisations replace real and valid situa- 
tions his teaching. 

Perhaps there lesson the edu- 
cational programs other professions. 
The physician surgeon who both 
practices his profession and teaches 
too radical suggest that all who teach 
education required, least periodi- 
cally, practice it; but certainly much 
good will come efforts find ways 
refreshing the practical experience 
faculty members. Much can done 
too making course work functional 
through use varied techniques which 
will help give reality situations. 
Careful integration course work with 
observation and practice opportunities 
obviously desirable. not easily 
achieved, but can done. best, 
however, gives rise difficult schedul- 
ing problems and practically impos- 
sible make direct observation par- 
ticipation experiences that are genuine 
and fresh available the particular time 
topic being considered. For example, 
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difficult deal with beginning first 
grade reading work this way except 
during the early weeks term. 
Another difficulty lies the problem 
isolating particular experience for in- 
tensive study and analysis; “holding 
it,” were, for study. For example, 
problems discipline and ways han- 
dling them are significant matters, and 
observation here has limits. The same 
may said individual parent-teacher 
conferences. topics like these instruc- 
tors may encouraged use teaching- 
learning aids such short films, tape 
recordings, stenographic reports, and 
carefully reported samples teaching 
situations. The use the case study 
method may also rewarding deal- 
ing with some types problems edu- 
cation 


further difficulty dealing with 
professional content, and one not recog- 
nized widely enough, that best 
good deal educational theory remains 
controversial nature. There are widely 
divergent and even opposing views 
what are desirable educational goals, 
and what are proper and effective 
ways realizing them. Stated simply, 
there are quite different ways going 
about the everyday business 
there are important questions about 
learning for which conclusive an- 
swers can given. Professional courses 
must reflect this condition and present 
the differing views fairly and point 
the issues which are controversial. too 
many colleges single point view 
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held and taught. Too many education- 
ists have confused preaching with teach- 
ing; too many have sincerely but nar- 
rowly devoted their efforts indoctri- 
nating students with particular view 
the educative process. There has been 
too much labelling “modern” and 
“traditional,” “good” and “bad.” En- 
thusiasm and conviction are desirable 
qualities instructor, but they can 
dangerous. The instructor has pri- 
mary obligation tolerance, indeed 
truth; and reserve and open-mindedness 
are called for students are come 
mature conclusions matters educa- 
tional policy and practice. 

The quality the professional litera- 
ture education still another matter 
concern. certainly true that few 
other professions publish much. 
simple matter prepare exhausting 
bibliography almost any topic, but 
not easy find research reports 
which bear significantly it, articles 
which clearly describe classroom proce- 
dures relevant it. Many the refer- 
ences tend either prescriptive 
exhortative; they are repetitious and 
many are tedious. Certainly the develop- 
ment sound and adequate bibliog- 
raphy for any course difficult task 
requiring the exercise intelligence and 
patience. may pertinent here sug- 
gest that college administrators and fac- 
ulty committees concerned with 
promotions search for depth well 
length the bibliography faculty 
member being evaluated. The applica- 
tion more rigorous standards pro- 
fessional writing something college 
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faculties can something about, and 
needs doing. Higher standards here will 
strengthen education courses promot- 
ing more serious efforts the part 
those who teach them, well 
making richer professional literature 
available instruction. 

related need for standards 
economy and simplicity the language 
education. sit through oral exam- 
inations candidates for advanced de- 
grees interesting for other reason 
than note the language difficulties in- 
volved. These difficulties beset the ex- 
amination committee members well 
the candidates. Educationists will 
well use words more carefully and 
qualify terms more often. They have 
been too free and easy with ac- 
experience, basic needs, coopera- 
tion and competition, the whole and the 
happy child, permissive atmospheres, 
common learnings, and other terms like 

summarize: The teacher educa- 
tion courses works under certain handi- 
caps not his own making, and about 
which and his colleagues can little. 
However, education courses 
strengthened and improved recogniz- 
ing certain general weaknesses common 
them and action directed toward 
correction those weaknesses. pos- 
sible define more sharply and sensibly 
what beginning teachers may reasonably 
expected do, and bring course 
content into correspondingly reasonable 
limits. The relationship the content 
education courses the content aca- 
demic courses can clarified, and more 
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responsible and limited use made 
education content belonging other 
disciplines. Undesirable overlap and 
repetition education courses can 
reduced. The sequence courses can 
arranged makes sense. There are 
ways assuring closer harmony the 
theoretical and the practical, without 
yielding any demand that education 
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attempt deal seriously with matters 
that are really trivial and unimportant. 
Issues which are open, not actually 
controversial, can treated with intel- 
lectual tolerance and honesty. Care can 
exercised the matter word mean- 
ings; and the development richer 
professional literature can 
couraged. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Early this year the American Chemical Society called its 75,000 
member chemists and chemical engineers enlist effort 
strengthen “our educational system whole.” Among other things 
the Society believes that elementary schools can better providing 
“important initial training science and mathematics needed 
foundation for secondary school education and for understanding 
the technological age which live.” Secondary schools, turn, 
will asked make greater effort provide sound preparation for 
college, urge all students capable higher education pursue 
the college entrance curriculum. are also asked “provide sound 
science and mathematics courses for those who are not preparing for 
higher education.” They ask that colleges and universities should 
“increase their efforts provide adequate flow qualified gradu- 
ates science and engineering supply the needs for uninterrupted 
growth technological development.” The Society believes that, 
from national viewpoint, “it desirable that the voters tomorrow 
possess some understanding science.” 
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Sod Roots 


Ina Draper 


Old Sally Murphy, pert she was frail, 
Had noticed Mary’s eyes were clouded gray. 
She asked: 

“When does your sailor plan sail? 
Will you wed before goes 


“Oh, Granny,” Mary cried, “this dreadful 
war! 

Jim thinks should married May Day. 

Sometimes wonder what fighting for. 

afraid. don’t know what say!” 


Great Grandma’s voice was scornful she 
said: 

thought you were the child pioneers! 

Those folks who built our freedom often bled. 

Life was not easy those early years. 

You should have tried lick the Kansas 
plains 

When insects came clouds, and dropped 
like rains!” 


“The plains were soon aware man’s 
defeat. 

Repeatedly the settlers lost their grit. 

But, finally, some corn stayed green and 
wheat 

Grew thick, did not mean quit. 

Then settlers the homesteads thought they 
might, 

time, build homes boards instead sod. 

them the year Seventy-four looked 
bright, 

For wealth came bursting out seed and pod. 

That was marriage year, and 

Had made wedding dress from her own 
gown. 

And Seth had put the question Pa, 

And, later, bought some furniture town. 

But, July, grasshoppers hid the sky. 

Then crops and folks alike seemed doomed 
die.” 


Great-Grandma’s eyes held tears. Still she 
could see 
That nightmare cloud and hear its hissing 
rush. 
She felt the old despair: 
“Calamity, 
She sighed, bold and sly. comes when 
lush 
Green hope growing; just when love 


born. 


Those insects stripped our wheat, ate every- 
thing. 

They munched like cattle forbidden corn, 

Devoured the leaves from trees around our 
spring. 

They only scorned the lowly castor bean. 

They ate the courage from each settler’s heart. 

They were efficient war machine. 

Bent destruction; modern counterpart 

men who march earth and, everywhere, 

Leave terrible, new patterns 


Then Mary spoke, having fresh vision now, 
And new found faith. Once more her world 

seemed good. 
did you live?” 

Great-Grandma said: plow 

poverty cut deep. 
Was starving when the State supplies arrived. 
Once more had good food and magic seed. 
Our stamina was strengthened. 

vived.” 


Then mischief lurked Grandma’s eyes: 
“Indeed, 
There came time when Seth refused wait. 
built our home sowed our 
wheat, 
And corn rows grew. did not hesitate 
live and love. never did retreat. 
Don’t fear marry Jim for courage shoots 
Still claim the heritage strong sod roots.” 
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Teen-Age Traits, Interests and Worries 


Crow 


PUBLICITY that being given 
present asocial behavior en- 
gaged some American adolescents 
has caused much adult concern over teen- 
age attitudes and interests, One area 
study has with boy-girl relation- 
ships during the teen-age period. Prob- 
ably never before history have young 
people enjoyed much freedom they 
now experience such matters select- 
ing friends and associates either sex 
and engaging with their peers work 
and recreational activities. What are 
their standards friend selection? Es- 
pecially what are the personality quali- 
ties admired adolescents members 
the opposite sex? What are the sig- 
nificant teen-age interests and worries? 

Adolescents are interested them- 
selves and the other teen agers. They 
not only want liked other mem- 
bers their own sex but they also are 
experiencing increasing urge 
attractive and associate with members 
the opposite sex. During this period 
there seem definite personality 
qualities possessed boys that attract 
girls and others that repel. The same 
situation holds for boys’ attitudes toward 
girls, 

The personality characteristics teen 
agers are not inherited. Rather the 
kind personality displayed adoles- 
cents the manifestation their inner 
self. Herein are reflected their growth 


Nore: This article copyrighted 
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pattern and innate potentialities and the 
kind training and environmental ex- 
periences which they have been sub- 
jected during their developing years. 

observable phenomenon that 
boys and girls approach the adolescent 
period they begin develop indi- 
viduals and display attitudes toward 
members the opposite sex that gradu- 
ally come differ materially from their 
earlier childhood interpersonal relations. 
These changed social attitudes result 
partly from newly awakened interests 
and urges rooted physical and physio- 
logical growth changes. Adolescent social 
attitudes are influenced also new 
social pressures that affect themselves 
well their peer and older associates. 

The constant interaction these vari- 
ous inner and outer factors influence 
tends not only stimulate adoles- 
cents the development certain more 
less desirable personal qualities but 
also encourage any one adolescent 
specific attitudes toward behavior traits 
teen agers either sex. 


Expressions ATTITUDES 


adults seem believe that certain 
personal qualities are considered 
adolescents highly desirable. 
are prone underestimate their power 
personality evaluation. Girls sup- 
posedly stress the possession boy 
good looks, brawn rather than brains, 
and “smooth line.” Boys are expected 
fall for “cute trick,” extremes 
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dress and make-up, minimum 
intelligence, and tendency the part 
the girl “free and easy.” Per- 
haps are mistaken. so, what are 
the personal characteristics boys 
girls that earn for them desired popu- 
larity among their associates the op- 
posite sex? 

order obtain answers this 
question, informal study was made 
the writer attitudes toward what 
young people consider desirable 
and undesirable personality qualities 
their peer opposite-sex associates. About 
4,900 young people (2,540 girls and 
2,360 boys), representing cross-section 
junior high school and senior high 
students New York City and 
its environs were asked write answers 
the following questions: 


What are the personality charac- 
teristics that you admire girls 
(boys)? 

What traits you dislike girls 
(boys)? 

What you increase your 
popularity with the girls (boys) 
whom you know? 


The results were organized according 
the age the adolescents responding: 
the younger group, 12-14 year-olds; and 
the older adolescents, the 16-18 year- 
olds. Most the younger agers 
emphasized physical characteristics and 
overt behavior. The more mature teen 
agers stressed attitudes and behavior as- 
sociated with inner motivations and char- 
acter traits. There were certain qualities, 
however, that were considered desirable 
most teen agers. They are presented 
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TABLE TRAITS ADMIRED 


Personality Traits 
Girls Admired 
Boys 


Good personality 

Good looking—beautiful 
face, dress and figure 

Look nice bathing 
suit 

Neatness and cleanliness 

Helpful others 

Consideration for others 

Appropriate dress 


Personality Traits 
Boys Admired 
Girls 
Good personality 
Good nec- 
essarily handsome 
Good character 
Neatness 
Clean and appropriate 
dress 
Intelligent 
Good conversationalist 


Good talker Consideration for girl’s 


Dependable wishes 

Good listener Respect 
Friendliness fresh 

Ability dance Willingness take girl 
Good manners dates 


Acts her age Boy older than girl 


Courtesy Good manners 
Politeness Good natured 
show off Smart school 


Interest hobbies boys 

Modest, but not shy 

Act grown-up, not like 
baby 

Clean minded 

Able take joke 


Clean shaven and hair- 
cut 

Clean minded 

Kind, generous, tall 

Acts his age 

Has sense humor 

Not too shy 

Honest and fair 

Respect for rights girl 

Punctuality 

shot 

Able get along with 
others 

Has self-control 

The way kisses 

Good listener 


first. The characteristics girls admired 
boys and boys admired girls are 
presented Table The items are 
listed the order frequency ex- 
pressed interest the teen agers re- 
sponding. Personality traits boys dis- 
liked girls and traits girls disliked 
boys are presented Table The 
attempts made each sex impress 
members the other sex are presented 
Table 

Younger girls dislike boys who want 
kiss and “paw” them. Many the 
younger boys like girls who have good 
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Traits Girls 
Disliked 
Boys 


Sloppiness appearance 

Overweight under- 
weight 

Tendency flirt 

Talk too much 

Extremes dress 

Little regard for money 

Too much interest self 

Lack punctuality 

Snobbishness 

Talk about other dates 

Too much make-up 

Sulking and pouting 

Being conceited 

Bites nails 

Smokes and drinks 

Giggling tale bearer 

Inability dance 

Immature behavior 

Mingling with fast 
crow 


Traits Boys 
Disliked 
Girls 


Sloppiness appearance 


Boastfulness 

Act like big shots 
Display poor manners 
Stinginess 

Being conceited 

Poorly groomed 
Laziness 

Foolish behavior par- 


ties 
Exhibit fresh behavior 
Shyness 
Smoking excessively 
Using bad language 
Discourtesy elders 
Talks too much 
Wants center at- 
tention 
Moodiness 
Sponging off other boys 
Asking for date last 


minute 


and with whom they can have 
fun, but dislike girls who are fresh and 
try act older than they are. few 
the younger boys said that they don’t 
like anything about girls that they 
usually are nuisances. Girls like boys 


INCREASE THEIR POPULARITY WITH 


Attempts Made 
Boys Impress 
Girls 


Develop good taste 


dress 

Participate school ac- 
tivities 

Avoid annoying habits 
school 

considerate the 
other person 

Develop similar interests 

Become lively 

Eliminate all annoying 


habits 
Always dependable 
polite everyone 


Become careful about 


Attempts Made 
Girls Impress 
Boys 


appearance 

Try friendly 

Develop sincerity 

popular with girls also 

Try not catty 

Not expensive 
places date 

good conversation- 
alist 

for school activi- 
ties 

Avoid ridicule others 

Have respect for elders 
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who are older than themselves. They 
like boys who are willing meet girl’s 
parents, who like sports and hard 
work. They dislike hot-tempered, rude 
boys who take girl party and then 
pay attention her. 

Boys their later teens seem ad- 
mire girls who are eventempered, lively, 
less intelligent than the boy (not stu- 
pid), good listener, modest and sin- 
cere. Many the older boys objected 
girl’s use excessive make-up and the 
ers that exaggerate her figure. Oddly 
enough, some the boys preferred 
girl’s having long hair rather than wear- 
ing too short. 

Many the older adolescents (both 
boys and girls) stressed desirable 
the possession qualities such 
character,” consideration for older 
people, mature behavior, self-respect and 
ambition. Some girls said that they did 
not want boys spend money them 
unless the boy had earned the money. 
Although they did not say specifically 
that they did not like young people hav- 
ing the same religious affiliation them- 
selves, they did seem approve 
young person’s having some religious 
convictions. 

The results this study are indicative 
the sound thinking, high ideals, and 
wholesome attitudes maintained among 
teen agers. Whether not the expressed 
likes dislikes actually are the motivat- 
ing forces that influence their choices 
girl boy associates, they least gave 
evidence knowing what should ad- 
mired. Several sets responses are il- 
lustrative their general tenor. 
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15-year-old girl likes the following 
personality traits boy: find I’m at- 
tracted boy whom can easily 
talk; someone who easy get along 
with, who not too opinionated. like 
boys who have good sense humor, 
and who are not too serious, not too 
happy-go-lucky. The boy always should 
intelligent. don’t like “talking 
down” anyone. also like boys who 
are considerate and have good manners. 

17-year-old girl admires boys who: 
have personal cleanliness, good taste 
dress, politeness, good manners, honesty 
and sincerity, good sense humor, 
general clean-cut appearance, boys who 
get along well with other people, who 
are interested others besides them- 
selves. 

15-year-old boy—Traits like 
girls: like girl who pretty, girl 
who has nice figure (in fact better than 
just nice). like girl who has nice 
even personality. have looked for girl 
who has all these traits. found one but 
unfortunately lost her. The other girls 
seemed lack something. For example, 
one girl had all the fine traits except one 
important 

17-year-old boy—Traits like 
girls: like girl who acts her age and 
does not try act older. The girl who 
dresses neatly and comes well-groomed 
haircomb and make-up has always 
appealed me. like girl natural 
and not want put airs. cannot 
stand girl who constantly gossips, 
girl who vulgar. 

The social experiences adolescent 
boys and girls are closely related the 
kind and rate development they are 


experiencing. The fact that the age 
about 16, girls develop more quickly 
than boys factor great social 
significance. Girls tend “look down” 
boys their own age group. They 
want socialize with older boys. Before 
the age 16, boys are afraid and tend 
shun girls who are their peers. Un- 
evenness physical, glandular, and emo- 
tional development have tendency 
interfere with teen-agers’ struggle for 
acceptance. attempt discover 
differing interests the ages 13-14 
and 16-17 respectively, study was con- 
ducted which college students were 
invited indicate their interests these 
respective ages. 

The social interests adolescents 
were discovered asking college jun- 
iors, through introspection, indicate 
their interests they remembered them 
during the age periods 13-14 and 16-17 
respectively. Thus the items the lists 
were determined. The items they ap- 
pear Tables and were then given 
other college students for the purpose 
ranking “the order your greatest 


Social Interests 


Rank 


and neighborhood 


Attending social gatherings 

Finding place peer group 

Participating sports activities 
Wearing attractive clothes 

Collecting items interest 

Having best friend the same 

sex 

Attending motion pictures 
Smoking cigarettes 
Writing poetry 


. 

; 
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interest when you were each age 
listed.” Involved the study were 160 
college students (100 women and 
men). The rank order the items 
given separately for the men and for 
the women Tables and 

The items, ranked both men and 
women, show consistency additional 
groups are added the ranking. For 
example, the rankings the items were 
made women; then the ranking 
another women were made and 
compared the ranking the first 
women. The rank positions continued 
the same relative positions; half 
them were identical, the others varied 
not more than one rank position. Sim- 
ilar results were obtained 
rankings made the men; the sec- 
ond group men were added the 
first ranking men, the rank order 
remained approximately the same. These 
facts indicate high reliability among 
the rankings. The final rankings were 
composite the rankings the 100 
women and the men. 


Rank 


Social Interests 


Men Women 
Developing social skills 
Attending parties 
Attending dances 
Being concerned about dress and 
appearance 
Having two-some dates 
Impressing members the op- 
posite sex 
Attending picnics 
Attending motion pictures 
Becoming independent parents 
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There appears some difference 
between the sexes the extent social 
interest ranked these students. For 
example, the item “Participating 
sports” ranked higher the men for 
both age groups, 13-14 and 16-17 re- 
spectively. The rank order two items 
reversed between the sexes, thus in- 
dicating difference interest these 
items, e.g., “Participating dancing,” 
and “Collecting items interest.” Ap- 
parently girls 13-14 years age have 
greater interest dancing than boys; 
boys have greater interest collecting 
than girls. 

The differences rank items seem 
become less both sexes move into 
older age groups. The items which the 
spread difference more than one 
rank difference are “Participation 
sports,” referred earlier, “Becoming 
member social club,” and “Having 
two-some dates.” Girls appear have 
stronger interest these social activities 
during the ages 16-17 than boys. 

Another study teen-age problems 
concerned itself with worries adoles- 
cents. this study, college students 


RELATIONSHIPS RECALLED 
COLLEGE JUNIORS 


Boy-Girl Relationships 


Male Worries Female Worries 


Not being popular 
Desire for more dates 
Inferiority 

Displease parents with 


Being accepted 

Sexual conflicts 

Loss boy friend 
Sexual relations main- 


date tain 

Feeling inferiority 

Boy like doesn’t like 

Boy who could hold 
interest 

Little mixups 


Too few girl friends 
Persistency female 
Girl like doesn’t like 
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Male Worries Female Worries 


Are friends true friends 

Not let friends down 

popular 

group 

How overcome inferi- 
ority feeling 


Arguments with friends 

Friends may not like 

friends 

How make friends 

Friends continue good 
opinion 


(120 women and 100 men) were invited 
list their worries various areas 
life during their teen years, through 
19. Included among the life areas were 
school life, home life, recreational life, 
boy and girl relationships, friends, vo- 
cational choice, religion, health, clothes 
and money. The responses the men 
and the women were organized sepa- 
rately. this paper consideration 
given only two the life areas, e.g., 
“boy and girl relationships,” and 
“friends.” The results are presented 
Tables and 

addition, 350 teen agers (180 girls 
and 170 boys) between the ages 
and were invited respond their 
worries the area boy-girl relation- 
ships. The obtained responses are pre- 
sented Table The form expres- 
sion made these teen agers some- 
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Teen AGERS THROUGH YEARS 
AGE 


Male Worries 


How get date 

Girls like don’t like 

Girls cost too much 

more parties 

Friends cut your 
girl 

Mother objects 
going steady 

How have girl 
steady? 

Inability dance 

Does girl love me? 

Girls another religion 

How popular 

How forget girl who 
jilted 


Female Worries 


How meet new friends 


Boys like don’t like 

How popular 

Boys are too demanding 

Should steady? 

don’t like? 

Behavior boyfriend 

Boys another religion 

Nasty tongue other 
girls 

Girls who try steal 
boyfriend 

Parents permit more 
dates with boys 

How get over love for 


boy 

Friends who tell personal 
secrets 

How refuse date 
tactfully 

How refuse date with 
girl-friend’s beau 

Boy friend the service 


what different from the responses made 
the college students who reported 
from memory. The ability level the 
college students also was higher than 
that the high school pupils. The girls 
indicated greater willingness re- 
spond than did the boys. This was notice- 
able both the number responses 
and the type expression among the 


members this teen-age group. 


Any community with little library service incomplete 
community, regardless how many swimming pools, television sets 
sports cars may have. Our economy, maintained, can certainly 
afford “both books and bathtubs, libraries and license 


Professor Toynbee and the 
American Mind 


lived through ten major 


crises, having seen 
powers the world reduced from 
eight two thirty years, Professor 
Arnold Toynbee has been moved have 
the great historians the past ask, 
“How could these things be?” and 
challenge our age adjust itself his 
answer. American cannot help being 
impressed this Englishman’s majestic 
vision the growth and disintegration 
civilizations, his subordination 
civilization religion the crucial test 
history, and his casting America 
the rdle world leadership, charged 
with finding peaceful way life for 
the peoples the world. But while 
readers are still pondering the final vol- 
umes Study History, published 
year ago, one may well ask, what are 
the prospects Toynbee’s philosophy 
being accepted guiding principle 
American thought about the world to- 
day? 

Although reader Toynbee needs 
certain erudition follow his historical 
generalizations, the one-volume abridge- 
ment the first six volumes his study 
Professor Somervell was widely 
read few years ago. Some people, how- 
ever, distrust any grandiose scheme 
history, and many scholars have been 
content treat subjects. Yet many 
small studies will not necessarily give 


comprehensive view. Professor Toyn- 
bee’s account what has happened 
contacts between contemporary civiliza- 
tions, though world-wide its range, 
based upon attested experience and 
specific instances. His work also care- 
fully documented with references 
more detailed studies. reply schol- 
ars who think the data history too 
numerous for any one mind grasp, 
Professor Toynbee points out some 
remarks the antinomianism 
modern historians that rule out the 
become the prisoner whatever ideas 
one happens have one’s head. 
agnostic who more 
credulous than admits, sev- 
eral the thirty-nine Articles his 
creed the very title his book His- 
tory Europe. Article one “is en- 
dorsement glaring pattern cul- 
tural geography which the 
mené dismembered Procrustean 
operation, into fragments labelled ‘Eu- 
rope’ and the rest ‘the 
Professor Toynbee feels that historians 
need not leave the realm natural law 
exploited only scientists and soci- 
ologists. Cycles war and peace seem 
just demonstrable the widely ac- 
cepted business cycles prosperity and 
depression, example Toynbee’s 
natural laws history the folly dis- 
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proportionate revenge, when Arab 
resistance the fifteenth century com- 
pelled the West take ocean con- 
quests and discover new worlds. Another 
the law reaction seen Russia’s re- 
cent retort Western Industrialism, 
partly kind and partly transferring 
the battleground the Psyche, through 
propaganda techniques learned from 
Christian missionaries and commercial 
advertisers. But Toynbee’s most im- 
portant generalizations 
causes the growth and decay the 
various civilizations which identifies. 
Here find the sharpest controversy. 

The acceptance rejection the his- 
torian’s thesis will probably depend 
the deep, intuitive feeling that readers 
assume toward his historical scheme. 
Archaeology has extended the time-span 
history much that one can accept 
many Professor Toynbee’s conclu- 
sions, such his correction Gibbon 
for having taken too short view his- 
tory. Gibbon attributed the fall Rome 
barism,” but Toynbee considers the 
Graeco-Roman civilization one, and 
reader Thucydides will agree that the 
seeds its collapse were sown the 
fratricidal strife the Peloponnesian 
War. Then the Roman Empire becomes 
only the universal state, inevitable the 
cycle events, which tried vain 
arrest the decline Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, much Napoleon Hitler made 
sporadic attempts impose universal 
state upon Western Civilization arrest 
possible decline. Consequently, with 
the world falling into two great divi- 
sions, one dominated Russia and the 


other the United States, not 
for Americans believe that 
our civilization has collapsed—and 
Toynbee thinks still too early say 
that has—the next step may the for- 
mation another universal state. But 
the crucial question seems whether 
Western Civilization reached its height 
the sixteenth century not, and 
whether has actually collapsed not. 
This where one begins draw 
one’s deep, unconscious convictions about 
our world. 

Most people are wholly occupied 
with daily tasks that they incline take 
short view historical trends, saying 
“Sufficient unto the day the evil there- 
of.” But greater minds take the long 
view. Now must recall that the cen- 
tral aspect civilization found 
its religion. And the secular current 
modern philosophy dominant, 
find ourselves looking back the Renais- 
sance the beginning our cultural 
freedom, even our emancipation from 
theological tyranny. have stressed 
the literary and artistic aspects the 
Renaissance that overlook its earlier 
and more ominous political side, the 
mailed fist the autocratic state bor- 
rowed Henry VIII, Francis and 
Charles from Machiavelli and the 
ancients. Professor Toynbee refuses 
capitalize the word renaissance, finds 
several renaissances instead one his- 
tory, and maintains that age can 
resurrect anything from the past that 
does not urgently need solve pres- 
ent problem. The problem fashioning 
modern state was political; and thus 
the great achievement the Middle 
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Ages art, philosophy, and religion 
stands Europe was spiritual 
unity, its culture still undiffracted. 


The first bout our presumed decline 
was the oft-lamented wars religion 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
when men finally learned that 
they could not impose their creeds upon 
others force. But instead healing 
the great rift Christendom, they 
lapsed into the negative period the 
eighteenth century when fanaticism was 
extinguished, sure, but the price 
sterilizing faith. That issue still 
unresolved after two hundred and fifty 
years. Into this vacuum came the new 
great forces Democracy and Industri- 
alism, which keyed War-making 
the Parochial State from the gentle- 
manly occupation eighteenth-century 
princes and mercenaries the con- 
scripted armies Napoleon and the 
American Civil War. To-day, War 
the first charge nation’s resources; 
can nothing but totalitarian War, 
involving all civilians ever more fre- 
quent wars with ever more deadly scien- 
tific weapons for the preservation 
evil, Parochial Sovereignty. 
Thus historically, “the shot heard round 
the world” was the signal for nation 
against nation. the interval be- 
tween wars continues diminish, war 
may finally burst instantaneously upon 
the world. This trend the ultimate 
cause the nearer tension which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower now trying di- 
the long view, the pattern 
two bouts wars, religious the seven- 
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teenth century and nationalistic the 
nineteenth and twentieth, indeed 
ominous for our civilization. 

But Americans still refuse accept 
Toynbee’s thesis, probably because 
are reluctant depreciate all the 
gains eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought the direction scientific 
and philosophic naturalism. Some think 
that accept Toynbee’s thesis fall 
into the arms the Catholic Church and 
with bell, book, and candle renounce 
all achievement since 1600. But this 
far from what Toynbee 
means that Western Civilization has 
collapsed, and not sure, then the 
“dominant minority,” which has ceased 
“creative minority” inspiring the 
masses, will create universal state and 
philosophy preserve it. The late 
Dean Inge found Liberalism, the Be- 
lief Progress, the link between Cal- 
vinism and Marxism and said for 
superstition become popular religion 
philosophy. The Superstition Progress 
enslaved three philosophies, those 
Hegel, Comte, and Darwin. Yet none 
the three really favorable the 
belief the purpose Nature which 
supposed support. Yet sen- 
sational have been our industrial achieve- 
ments conquering physical nature and 
winning material comforts that have 
forgotten our duty God and our fel- 
lowman. this true, our philosophy 
has been responsible and not our religion. 

But Toynbee’s view, the declin- 
ing phase civilization, philosophy 
doomed decline and religion in- 
crease because religion reaches down into 
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the deep instincts the masses, whereas 
philosophy appeals only 
lectual elite, like Stoicism the time 
Marcus Christianity came from 
below, from the “internal proletariat” 
the Roman Empire. Yet our belief 
reason and science and the possibility 
making Heaven Earth through pro- 
gressive conquests Outer Nature have 
intoxicated with showy victory 
that see little else. Toynbee finds that 
the discovery magnus annus the 
revolutions the stars Babylonia 
the eighth century B.C. similarly gave 
rise fallacious philosophy deter- 
minism, which compares the callow 
philosophical speculations our age 
after 2700 years. Certainly the destruc- 
tion millions Jews the Germans, 
whose guilt share because they are 
our cousins, cite only one sign our 
times, argues some deep original sin still 
unexpunged from our human nature, for 
all our progress. 

But America still religious country. 
are undergoing the religious re- 
vival that many acclaim, should 
impressed Toynbee’s recent change 
emphasis subordinating civilization 
religion the goal history. Thus 
the Roman Empire decayed, but its 
splendid roads were traveled St. Paul 
spread the Christian gospel; and the 
administrative and military genius the 
Empire continued the organization 
the Christian church to-day. Most 
people have inner realization that 
commercial civilization must directed 
endure. are not vigilant, the so- 
called backward countries containing the 
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millions our new “external prole- 
tariat,” those caught between the two 
great powers, may find the communist 
goal collective service mankind 
more inspiring than freedom the in- 
dividual one pleases. 

The American belief free enter- 
prise really rests the conviction that 
man son God with spiritual 
destiny. Toynbee feels that 
never lacked the necessities material 
life. After man’s physical needs were 
first supplied, all superfluous increments 
wealth and power “had not been 
blessings themselves; they had been 
searching tests man’s character, prov- 
ing themselves blessings used them 
for good, and curses used them for 
evil.” American capitalists recognize that 
the energy which set the wheels in- 
dustry turning was the psychic energy 
our pre-industrial, pioneer culture. 
are determined preserve this 
traditional spirit private enterprise 
against paralysis the negative, un- 
enthusiastic spirit the trade union. 
may not accept Toynbee’s view 
British socialism mild vaccine against 
the virus But America 
longer isolated, and immigrants are 
longer jacking the social pyramid 
each influx. the New World only 
geographical term does mean 
hope for all? “The American Cen- 
tury” “The Century the Common 
Man”? This the question, and the 
world awaits our answer. Let hope 
that the high taxes which pay may 
enable our influence reach around the 
world make some interim payments 
the account social justice. 
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Professor Toynbee’s point view 
becomes better understood, there should 
less opposition America the work 
the United Nations and more under- 
standing the dangers inherent na- 
tionalism, racism, class differences, and 
religious intolerance. Let consider 
each these briefly. First, some people 
oppose the United Nations because they 
think leads toward world govern- 
ment which unique American values 
will lost. But one disputes what 
the airplane has done bringing all 
sections the world close together. 
know military terms that the Euro- 
pean nations could not survive without 
the protection the United States. 
There now only one ocean the 
world, the Pacific, and one continent, 
substantial ground for peace 
the hope that Russia may eventually 
give her fierce determination keep 
her own integrity and that through the 
passage time the two great rivals for 
world supremacy may come under- 
stand each other. Meanwhile, writes 
Toynbee, the United Nations organiza- 
tion permits the nearest approach po- 
litical co-operation that Russia and the 
United States have been able make. 
The organization decidedly more 
conducive means political communica- 
tion than ‘the usual diplomatic chan- 
But this does not mean that the 
organization might serve framework 
for world government. Toynbee’s 
eyes, better candidates for this might 
the successful governmental patterns 
achieved the two surviving great 
powers, with that the United States 
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having several reasons for being pre- 
ferred, one which our reluctance 
assume the world réle, and another 
which America’s demonstrated gener- 
osity. 

Secondly, the history nationalism 
explains the rise both the Modern 
West and Russia, Nation states have 
nothing divine their origin, having 
been the first place plunder from the 
Papal constitution Medieval Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. Then the Renais- 
sance revived first all the Hellenic 
state which Religion had been de- 
partment politics. Nationalism also 
spread with the change from the millet- 
system Orthodox Christendom 
patchwork parochial Greek, Roman, 
Serb, Bulgar, Albanian, and Georgian 
national states, the pattern France, 
Spain, and Portugal, each which 
particular language rather than par- 
ticular religion united the group. This 
spelled misery for millions human 
beings, for every group thought had 
hitherto unheard sacred right its 
own national state and could massacre 
neighbors for the crime having in- 
herited different mother tongue. Lin- 
guistic nationalism also disrupted the 
Danubian Monarchy 1918 and Po- 
created out the Hapsburg Monarchy 
were created only enslaved, for 
they were not economically self-suffici- 
ent. Then the Second World War gave 
the Soviet Union chance grasp more 
small states, and the remaining na- 
tions the United States proctectorate 
the only insurance against Russian domi- 
nation. fact, the Second World War 
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demonstrated that the British Navy 
could not even protect the British Em- 
pire. Can anyone doubt that the trend 
must toward larger combinations 
treaty organizations? Humanitarian 
gains are usually meant for the people 
the whole world. parochial state, 
therefore, deserves only the unenthusias- 
tic performance minor social duties, 
such give municipalities, not 
the pagan worship the state that has 
largely superseded Christianity the 
religion the Western World. But 
Professor Toynbee fears that mankind 
may long time eradicating this 
idol from its heart. 

the third place, racial differences 
are being minimized throughout the 
world. Toynbee’s conviction that one 
cannot deny the humanity others 
without dehumanizing oneself. two 
cultures come into contact, “dehumani- 
zation” less probable where there 
religious basis society. Medieval Chris- 
tendom, for instance, represented one 
the three Magi Negro; Spanish 
and Portuguese inter- 
married with converts Catholicism, re- 
gardless race; and the Muslims, from 
the outset, had intermarried with their 
converts. Hence the appelation Hea- 
then not damaging that Bar- 
barian, which accuses the other being 
below one culturally. But most damag- 
ing all not even the denying po- 
litical and economic status the “under- 
dog” stigmatizing him Native. 
the greater sin Racialism, which 
fixes impassable gulf emphasizing 
the most superficial difference between 
people and then assuming that these 


physical characteristics are correlated 
with psychic order. not know how 
this could better put than expressed 
Toynbee. 


fourth obstacle peace has been 
world-wide class differences, the origins 
which lie the marvelous industrial 
achievements Western Civilization, 
which often seem widen the gap be- 
tween rich and poor. The mark our 
time the determination the rest 
the world catch with industri- 
ally. “They have seen the Electric Light 
and come worship from afar,” Rob- 
ert Bridges said. But Russia’s main card 
the game now being played draw 
the powers between into her orbit 
the shocking difference standard 
living between China, Japan, and India 
one side, and the United States and 
Europe the other. The vast under- 
privileged the world may weight the 
scale. The problem not simple, how- 
ever, for where Industrialism may 
innocuous the United States, where 
brings higher standard living for 
all, some Oriental country with 
different background may work havoc 
intensifying the between 
the minority and the peasant majority. 
The solution will depend the peas- 
ant’s learning from the engineer the 
necessity for minimum material stand- 
ard for his spiritual life, and the 
engineer’s learning from the peasant 
that man’s economic activity must 
directed beyond itself satisfy the soul. 

The Electric Light not the Star 
Bethlehem. One may export easily 
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rifle, radio, sewing machine, but 
infinitely harder for Western poet 
saint export his moral idealism. 
Cultural relations are fully important 
economic ones. When contemporary 
civilizations meet, even new religion 
might born. Christianity was born 
out centuries contact between the 
Sumeric and Hellenic civilizations. 
fact, all four the surviving higher re- 
ligions had their origins the small fer- 
tile crossroads between Europe and Asia. 
possible, therefore, that new re- 
ligion may develop out Western con- 
tacts with Asia, which have been inten- 
sified recent years. Yet because the 
slowness which such changes come 
about, one can predict what may 
happen. Christianity may lose some its 
militancy and jealousy, modified 
Hindu receptivity and pacifism, but this 
only conjecture. Each great religion, 
according Jung, ministers definite 
side man’s spiritual nature, and per- 
haps harmony all needed. Yet 
many Americans fear that Christianity 
will lose its power broadens out into 
toleration. This probably the 
most difficult question all, how 
can diversity and unity religion 
reconciled? 

Yet one reason for the present rift 
between Russia and the West the his- 
torical intolerance the Western 
Church. Toynbee shows how Medieval 
Christendom drove the Orthdox Chris- 
tians into the arms the Muslims 
insistance domination. The By- 
zantines the time the Crusades saw 
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the Franks impertinent, unmannerly, 
truculent. the Orthodox Christians 
preferred Ottoman absolutism West- 
ern parliamentarianism because what 
they had seen. Even late 1638, the 
Jesuits had cajoled the Sultan into put- 
ting death because the 
threat the Roman Church 
entente between Western Protestants 
and the Ottoman Power. Similarly, one 
reason that fought war with Japan 
and not with China was that Westerniza- 
tion China had Protestant Christian 
inspiration instead secular scientific 
one Japan. The Jesuits had unfor- 
tunately been recalled from Japan for 
compromising with native religions. 
sum, probably the greatest psychological 
folly that one can now foresee would 
attempt settle ideology force. 
reader Froude’s History Eng- 
land can appreciate Toynbee’s seeing 
real threat the welfare and existence 
the human race the temper that 
led religious wars between Catholic 
and Protestant about 1560. The world 
may not have learned its lesson that 
spiritual issues cannot settled force 
arms, closely the nationalistic 
spirit some parts our country allied 
religious intolerance. 

These are some the challenges that 
Professor Toynbee gives our nation. 
the world one economic unit, 
seems apparent, must have politi- 
cal, cultural, and religious structure 
support that unity. Surely the spirit 
history the general direction pointed 
Professor Toynbee. 
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Desire 


Moore ATKINSON 


may have one wish! 

Just one wish,” said the blatant Chinatown guide, 

tossed the two little sticks the air; 

“Just one wish!” dropped the sticks the floor, 
decide, said, the fate his hearers’ desires. 

“Just one stood with his group the joss house 
Decked with its taudry red and carved work, 

And its trinkets before the image Buddha, 

Its gong, its canopies and strange decorations. 


one wish.” Yes, knew 

With the wisdom streets his rearing, 

That touched something deeper than flesh when said it; 

Reached response the credulous faces about him. 

one wish!” Yet scarcely sensed what ocean longing— 
What desires unexpressed set into motion. 

one wish!” world that lonely and weary 

The heart desire lies close the surface being, 

And only touch sets its fanciful forces motion, 


may have one wish!” Aye, 

Desire the mystical pathway 

which man has ever climbed painfully upward. 

From the low swamp-mists earth-born, primitive baseness 
Has been seen the hill-top the light that highest ideal. 
And the heart—with leap response— 

With urge and reach new comprehension— 
Struggles and pulls through the bog 

With hands held outward and upward. 

The the fens 

Are left for the light the stars. 


The Liberal-Arts Man and the 
Professional Educator Look 
the Problem Together 


ONE can quarrel with the point 
that many students entering our 
colleges and universities are 
trained. truism that many students 
all levels and all times lack the 
basic skills and the basic knowledge 
would desirable for them possess. 
Educators have always been perturbed 
when confronted with the ignorance 
adolescent youth. For example, the Bos- 
ton Survey Committee 1845 asked the 
Boston Schools examine the general 
knowledge their best students. Says 
the Committee’s report: the 7,526 
pupils the schools, 530 were “offered 
for examination—a number comprising 
the flower the Boston Public Schools.” 
total 154 questions were asked 
geography, definitions, 
tory, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 
“To these there should have been 57,873 
answers but there were only 31,159, 
which only 17,216 were correct 
31,159 answers contained 
2,801 errors grammar; 3,733 errors 
spelling; and 35,947 errors punc- 
tuation.” Horace Mann remarked that 
the results “spread through the city 
general and deep feeling sorrow and 
mortification.” (Common School Jour- 
nal, Vol. VII, No. 19.) 
Those who look back the days 


earlier education often are unaware that 


the schools that time had extremely 
limited program and that they worked 
chiefly with the more competent chil- 
dren, often failing outright many 
three-fourths those who attempted the 
eighth-grade examinations. Said 
more principal Nathaniel Thayer 
1859: “In order, not only perpetuate 
any existing excellence, but enlarge its 
area, two things are necessary. First, 
rid those who stand zero, and 
like leaden weights hang many, who, 
former class, there difficulty, for 
they will either take hint from their 
own averages, and bid good-bye, 
they will very quietly, and ‘unknown 
fame,’ pass out the end their 
Commissioners the Public Schools 
the City Baltimore, 197. Baltimore, 
1860.) Likewise, the Boston School com- 
mittee 1858 denied that the school 
had any responsibility for those children 
who could not pass the rigid tests 
curriculum that was designed for the 
more fortunate and gifted children. 
recognition individual differences and 
needs should made meet variations 
intelligence; for “we should recollect 
that this distribution made higher 
power than our own, and that fruit- 
less confound the eternal distinction 
things.” (Annual Report the School 
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Committee the City Boston, pp. 
24-25. Boston, 1859.) 

What the effect this philosophy? 
One the writers this article has 
examined hundreds reports from the 
earlier schools and has found percentages 
failure ranging seventy per cent 
during the period 1836-1900, with 
few five per cent the first-graders 
some schools eventually getting into 
high school. Such facts are often over- 
looked those who say that the modern 
schools are doing poor job. 

Unfortunately, the evidence clearly 
shows that all ages there have been 
those critics who would believe that pub- 
lic education grows worse every dec- 
ade, that children learn less than they 
did the “good old days,” and that 
there must some single cause toward 
which the finger blame can pointed. 
And, since professional “educationists” 
are new breed, they make convenient 
scapegoats. Recently there have ap- 
peared numerous attacks colleges 
education and even the public schools, 
many them university professors 
zealous preserve the integrity their 
own special disciplines. These critics tell 
that the public schools are the 
hands educational bureaucracy 
which determines the content and aims 
education, which over-emphasizes 
mechodology, which repudiates educa- 
tional tradition, and which subverts any 
attempt return the basic subjects. 

the professors education are 


Subject Grade 1846 Grade 1906 
Spelling 40.6% 
Arithmetic 29.4% 65.5% 


Geography 


Springfield, Springfield, 


blame today, one wonders who was 
blame before there were professors 
education. 1894 the Board Over- 
seers Harvard University said: “At 
Harvard, the committee demon- 
strates, the unhappy instructors are con- 
fronted with immature thoughts, set 
down crabbed and slovenly hand, 
spelled.” (Cited Edwin 
AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 
Autumn, 1951.) And this despite the 
fact that the average age entrance was 
nineteen. 

believe that serious mistake 
try find scapegoats for our 
culties when are trying solve prob- 
lems complex these. For one group 
professors blame another group 
professors for their common difficulties 
too easy solution. The assumption 
that the situation the public schools 
worse now than used because 
bureaucracy methodologists di- 
verting education from its true use 
simply does not hold under close 
scrutiny. Let examine some the 
evidence. 

1846, for example, general ex- 
amination was given the ninth-grade 
students the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, schools geography, spelling, and 
arithmetic. This examination was re- 
peated the Springfield schools 1906. 
Later, 1926 exact, was given 
the seventh and eighth grades 
Minneapolis. The following table shows 
the percentages correct answers: 


Minneapolis, Grades 1926 


Grade Grade Grade 
60.1% 
46.6% 67.1% 
63.1% 65.7% Not given 
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will noted that the ninth graders 
1906 Springfield were all sub- 
jects tested superior the ninth graders 
1846 Springfield, and that the 
seventh and eighth graders 1926 
Minneapolis were also far superior 
the ninth graders 1846 Springfield. 

These results, however, not meet 
the charge that during the past quarter 
century the public schools have been 
deteriorating because the malign in- 
fluence professional educationists. 
this point, interesting note that 
one recent year, 1952, the fifth grade 
children Wilmington, Delaware, were 
given the same test spelling and 
mathematics that the fifth grade children 
Wilmington had been given 
1881, 58% the children scored 
higher. 1952, 64% scored 
higher. 


Dates 
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dicates that the professional educators 
themselves are far from satisfied, and 
that they are, therefore, working hard 
the problem inceasing basic skills 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, for example, 
least 462 scientific studies were published 
the field reading alone. This 
more than three times the number (151) 
published the equivalent period 
1916-20. The number published between 
1901 and 1905 was only six. 

Eight major research studies were 
made between 1919 and 1931 concerning 
time allotments for reading the ele- 
mentary curriculum. These studies, taken 
together, covered several hundred cities. 
Later national study, known the 
Primary Curriculum Survey 1945, 
covered schools twenty states. com- 
parison the data from the earlier and 
later studies shown here: 


Time Allotted Reading (In Minutes Per Week) 


Grade Grade Grade III 
1919-31 (average eight studies) 391 343 292 
1945 550 450 350 


1931 all sixth-grade children 
Springfield, Missouri, were given 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
Again, 1948, all sixth-graders 
Springfield, Missouri, were given the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. The 
1948 children were one and one-half 
months younger the average, but 
scored slightly higher this standard- 
ized test. 


Such results speak well for the modern 
public school, but everyone concedes that 
the basic training children still leaves 
much desired. The evidence in- 


These data are not fully comparable 
because changed concepts what 
constitutes reading assignment. Never- 
theless, the results these investigations 
not bear out the contention that the 
basic skills are being thrust into the back- 
ground our public school people and 
professional educators. 

Emphasis methodology com- 
parative matter. agree with our col- 
leages who say that courses method 
make poor substitute for courses 
content. But that dangerous over- 
emphasis now exists open doubt. 
early 1933, the National Survey 
Teacher Education, conducted the 
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United States Office Education, re- 
sulted statement criteria sum- 
marized follows: “Criteria which 
was recommended should prevail are 
scholarly mastery fields taught, 
sensitivity social need, knowledge 
education such, and revealed com- 
petence and development skill 
teaching.” The Commission Teacher 
Education the American Council 
Education said 1946: “At least three- 
eighths the total time four-year 
program should given work de- 
signed primarily promote the ends 
general education from one-eighth 
one-sixth that total time will or- 
dinarily suffice for strictly professional 
instruction.” These statements, coming 
from the upper echelons organized 
American professional education, seem 
sober and reasonable enough. 


Let take one college education 
example. (Southern Uni- 
versity.) this university the College 
Education operates full program 
teacher preparation. has new four- 
million-dollar training school. offers 
specialization elementary, kindergar- 
ten-primary, secondary, and special edu- 
cation. meets all standard require- 
ments the major national accrediting 
and professional education associations. 
But can said that this institution 
the “methodologists” are control 
teacher preparation? Are the professors 
education unappreciative good 
scholarship and the requirements 
academic concentration subject-matter 
areas? Actually, the College Educa- 
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tion requests the prospective high school 
teacher carry minimum forty- 
eight quarter hours his major field 
and encourages him carry additional 
elective hours that field. requires 
only one methods course four quarter 
hours. The total requirement 
sional education courses quarter 
hours, plus quarter hours student 
teaching. The hours include general 
psychology, which also required 
other curricula the university. This 
means that out the 192 hours required 
for graduation, the intending teachers 
must carry only hours education 
courses outside psychology and stu- 
dent teaching. the 212 courses the 
College Education from which the 
prospective teacher may choose, only 
are devoted even part methods. 
Much has been made the fact that 
professional educators and public school 
teachers are not trained the discipline 
academic scholarship. this same in- 
stitution the graduating prospective 
teacher has been taught 
matter courses not professional 
cationists and methodologists, but 
the staffs the subject-matter depart- 
ments, chiefly faculty members 
the other colleges, who constitute large 
majority the total faculty. The typical 
secondary education graduate from the 
College Education receives approxi- 
mately his 192 hours instruc- 
tion from the staff the College 
The remaining 146 hours 
must receive from the staffs the aca- 
demic departments the other colleges 
the University. seriously de- 
ficient English, history, mathematics, 
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some other academic specialty, then 
would seem that the academic depart- 
ments must shoulder least part the 
blame for the situation. 

Even the staff members the depart- 
ments education have strong tinge 
academic respectability. Fifty-eight 
members this College Education 
who recently replied letter request- 
ing facts about their academic training 
reported total completed under- 
graduate majors academic subjects 
entirely outside the field professional 
education. The majors average quar- 
ter hours subject-matter courses. 
These people also have total 
graduate majors entirely outside the 
field professional education, with 
average quarter hours the major 
field. 

study the facts will show that the 
data which have been given here from 
one College Education are fairly 
typical throughout the United States. 
The person who believes that the profes- 
sional educators are overly preoccupied 
with methodology simply does not know 
what has been going education 
during the past few decades. 


way summary, the following 
statements appear supported 
sound evidence: 

The schools today are charged 
with far heavier responsibility than 
were the schools fifty years ago. 

Modern schools are educating all 
the children, whereas the older 
schools concentrated the cream the 
crop, dropping the less gifted ones, 
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spite the heavier load 
other areas and the added handicap 
teaching less select clientele, the re- 
searchers the field indicate that 
the fundamental learnings the schools 
today are doing better job than ever 
before. 

The “educationists” today (col- 
lege professors education) are 
general not primarily concerned with 
method; nor are they neglectful the 
important job preparing teachers with 
scholarly command academic sub- 
ject matter. 

The program safeguarding the 
scholarly standards and competence 
teachers one which requires coopera- 
tion and understanding the part 
the two major groups who prepare these 
teachers; namely, the professional edu- 
cators and the academic specialists; for 
without recognition the important 
function both groups, the program 
will incomplete and defective. 

far have been able as- 
certain, therefore, both the public schools 
and the colleges education are doing 
better job than they ever have before 
attacking the program basic skills 
and knowledges. They are also keenly 
aware how much still remains 
done raising the standards public 
education. 

Colleges and universities are con- 
stantly under pressure from the public 
schools and from the general public for 
two important kinds educational serv- 
ice. First all, there very strong 
interest sound type general 
education which places proper emphasis 
upon the basic skills. Since the world 
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growing more complex all the time, the 
skills that make good citizen are more 
and more difficult develop. may 
true that not much time now de- 
voted formal instruction penman- 
ship, for example, the old-fash- 
ioned schools. One reason for this that 
attention must now given civics, 
health, and other subjects which are just 
basic good citizenship. But the 
available evidence also indicates that 
modern public schools get better results 
from the time their disposal than did 
the old-fashioned type school, for 
which there nostalgia certain quar- 
ters. 

Colleges and universities are also un- 
der pressure provide students with 
curriculum which takes into account not 
only their intellectual but also their 
moral and social have 
quarrel with those who strongly in- 
sist that college must stress the intel- 
lectual development the student. Any 
neglect this type training will re- 
sult the production well-meaning 
but confused citizens who lack both the 
facts and the grasp the meaning 
facts which they should possess these 
times. Where quarrel 


with some them their assumption 
that the moral and social development 
the students will somehow take care 
itself. The truth the matter that 
person can “scholar” and also 
moral idiot, social incompetent, and 
political irresponsible. The German uni- 
versities used turn out prodigious 
scholars, but this did not prevent numer- 
ous highly-educated German citizens 
from accommodating themselves quite 
easily imperialism, militarism, racial- 
ism, and totalitarianism. 

the public schools did not try 
meet these problems, they would 
derelict their duties. Furthermore, 
they need the help academic special- 
ists, who, our judgment, can best show 
their devotion education general 
acquainting themselves with the actual 
difficulties that beset the public schools. 
colleges education there are, 
course, make alarming 
statements. But there are also extremists 
who make alarming counter statements. 
Usually they alarm each other, which 
all right, since sometimes from their de- 
bates new and useful ideas emerge. The 
essential thing that the rest 
should not become alarmed. 


ignorant man always able say yes immediately any 
proposition. wise man, comparatively few things can pro- 
pounded which not require response with qualifications, with 
discriminations, with MANN 
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How Get Good Grade 


“We appreciate better the possession 
things that cannot easily 
ARISTOTLE (in 


TUDENTS have often asked what 
following have listed 
ments. Before enumerating them, how- 
ever, should like stress one point. 
The grade determined the student, 
not the instructor. The instructor merely 
reads off the result. His position 
grader resembles that attendant 
fun fair. When someone hits the base 
muscle meter, the attendant records 
the height which the metal piece has 
been thrust, and hands out the prize. 
The mark itself determined the 
player. the latter wants better results, 
must perfect his stroke, not argue 
with the attendant. Similarly, win 
better grades, the student must improve 
his performance, not wrestle with the 
instructor. 

This does not mean that the instruc- 
tor cannot err recording The 
student should therefore always feel 
free inspect and discuss the apparent 
errors his examination. But un- 
academic discuss his grade or, worse 
still, resort pleadings, protests, 
threats order improve it. Consider- 
ing that most cases the instructor 
student, only fair assume that 
will alter grade his own initiative 


reappraisal the performance 
should produce different picture. This 
the more the instructor’s inter- 
ests run many ways parallel with 
those his students. First, his effective- 
ness teacher obviously not meas- 
ured the number failing grades 
dispenses. Second, if, conformity with 
his duties, must assign low grades, 
does order preserve the value 
the good ones. Yielding pressure for 
higher marks, the instructor would pro- 
duce the monetary satisfaction child ex- 
periences after extracting second ice 
cream from reluctant parent. But 
would damage the student’s future 
chances. For one has faith degrees 
conferred university whose instruc- 
tors are famous for their leniency. What 
employers want are not good but reliable 
records. And Harvard Oxford have 
such high standing the eyes pri- 
vate and public business, not because 
their faculties are superior. They are not. 
because their scholastic requirements 
are more severe. 

result, his own interest, 
student should never blur the picture 
his academic performance pleading 
such extraneous causes consideration 
domestic difficulties, sickness, romantic 
troubles, probation, the periodically re- 
curring necessity attending his grand- 
mother’s funeral or—as more fre- 
quently pleaded our optimistic age— 
his sister’s wedding. All these may 
explain his scholastic weakness, but none 
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can made the basis improved 
All they accomplish make 
instructor the more miserable, the 
more human is. For, however great 
his sympathy, his conscience forbids him 
grade his students’ papers the basis 
affection for their sisters. 

addition, instead producing the 
desired results, the introduction non- 
academic considerations accomplishes fre- 
quently the very opposite. For grading 
most delicate task. can prop- 
erly performed only the instructor 
left state complete innocence. 
borderline cases cannot simply rely 
objective criteria. must resort 
what the Germans call Fingerspitzen- 
gefuehl, the almost intuitive sensitive- 
ness have the tips our fingers. 
When this disturbed result 
pressure (which may range from crude 
threats the display feminine 
charms), the grader’s perspective lost. 
longer certain whether thought 
assigning contemplated better grade 
application the principle that, 
case doubt, the student should 
favored, because feels intimidated 
bewitched (being mere mortal), 
conscientious instructor has only one al- 
ternative left—to assign worse grade. 

Thus, the best advice student 
anxious get good grades earn 
them academically. here, last, are 
the requirements whose fulfillment will 
bring him the desired results. 


the first place, must have 
knowledge. How acquires his 
business. university rules permit, 
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can follow the example many Euro- 
pean students who most their work 
the cafés Vienna Paris, appear- 
ing class only examination time. 
While this represents adult and fruit- 
ful approach, more rigorous than 
appears the surface. far the sim- 
plest way seems, therefore, adhere 
two principles. One read text- 
book assignments regularly, 
other: attend class uninterruptedly 
possible. 

regards assignments, these should 
read the meeting sessions 
that the student may reap the benefit 
repetition and informed discussion when 
the subject comes class. But read- 
ing alone not enough. order 
tain what has been read, outline 
should prepared for each assignment. 
This should brief and compact, since 
only highly condensed outline can 
effectively stored one’s memory. 
Moreover, the process condensing 
helps the student his development 
both originality and logic 
dentally, the fashioning highly 
priced tool general usefulness (some 


the condensing artists Reader’s 


Digest are reputed earn incomes 
$100,000 year). For good outline re- 
quires the creation his own categories 
and headings rather than the mere copy- 
ing those the textbook author. 
the extent that accomplishes this, 


not only turns the work others into 


personal experience, absorbing thereby 
more thoroughly; having compressed 
careful arrangement into its bare es- 
sentials, will, when the occasion neces- 
sitates, able enlarge again its 
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full dimensions mobilizing 
burdened memory but the deductive 
power his reason. There disci- 
pline that cannot developed its 
full extent from handful well 
chosen basic concepts. (The universe it- 
self goes back the single Word that 
was its beginning). This why 
would never penalize student whom 
might catch during examination copy- 
ing notes written his finger nails. 
the contrary, provided the results from 
such “cheating” are 
tory, should give him “A.” For 
anyone having condensed complex sub- 
ject the proportions his finger nails 
has obviously performed masterful 
job. 

Besides reading and outlining his text 
assignments, student should attend 
his class regularly. The reason that 
his instructor will, rule, not only 
present the textbooks 
others, but also the fruit 
own scholarly efforts. After all, the 
not only teacher but scholar. And one 
never knows whether the 
structor addressing his class and amiably 
taking issue with the theories the 
great may not just then the process 
shaping theories destined super- 
sede them. may Einstein, the 
man make Einstein obsolete. This, 
the other hand, does not mean that 
knowledge the instructor’s contribu- 
tions, pleasing may be, all that 
needed insure good grade. merely 
means that needed. 

its very nature, however, much 
the instructor’s own work may yet 
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Socrates, may never written. Or, 
pioneer Mendel, may yet re- 
jected unsound fellow scholars and 
textbook authors. result, the more 
eminent instructor, the harder may 
for the student familiarize himself 
with the required material except at- 
tending the classes which the instructor 
does much his thinking aloud. Notes 
other students, even meticulously 
compiled, are rarely dependable sub- 
stitute, and may lead confusion rather 
than enlightenment. the other hand, 
the necessity being familiar with 
the instructor’s personal contributions 
besides those the other authorities 
the field does not entail the necessity 
approval. challenger showing 
edge what challenges will fare 
infinitely better than the flatterer who 
approves without knowing what ap- 
proves. always knowledge that 
the base scholastic excellence, not 
approval disapproval. 


The second requirement the quest 
for good grades ability communicate 
knowledge. Many man the street 
may know more than Ph.D., and have 
greater material success. But succeed 
academically, must also able 
communicate it. Universities develop 
this ability submitting the student 
three kinds exercises which have ap- 
proximately equal significance the 
computation his term grade: written 
partial examinations, written final ex- 
aminations, and classroom participation. 
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appraising these three determi- 
nants, the final examination is, rule, 
given weight equal that the 
total partial examinations. This 
reasonable since the student must this 
occasion demonstrate that has re- 
tained what knew before, and that 
able not only jump over individual 
hurdles but also finish the race. How- 
ever, since all are human, may 
happen that, spite our store 
knowledge, may wake the day 
the final with nothing but gray waste- 
lands before our eyes. With only series 
previous partial tests his guide, the 
instructor would such case have 
alternative but assign failing grade 
submit the student the terror 
second final. Or, the final turned 
out unexpectedly better than the 
partials, may feel unable raise the 
term grade the level which the per- 
formance might merit. But the 
course the semester the student has 
given running oral account his 
knowledge raising answering ques- 
tions, the instructor will have scruples 
either giving the correct weight 
good final, dismissing the signifi- 
cance weak one accident not 
properly reflecting the student’s real 
standing. 

Apart from enlivening the process 
learning, participation class room de- 
bates will thus provide student with 
invaluable safety cushion against unfore- 
seen last minute failings. But though 
ranks, roughly speaking, equal with each 
the two other determinants the 
term grade, student too shy parti- 
cipate class discussions will not that 
ground alone forego the chance end- 
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ing his course with highest 
long able communicate his 
knowledge ably and consistently writ- 
ten tests, will have nothing fear, 
But will bit harder perhaps. 


the first requirement for good 
grade knowledge and the second 
the ability communicate it, the third 
the ability communicate with aca- 
demic elegance. This alone stamps man 
educated man. Peter Altenberg, 
Vienna wit, once remarked that pro- 
spective wife should beautiful that 
one would marry her even she were 
poor and rich that one would marry 
her even she were ugly. the same 
one may say that candidate for 
good course grade should know much 
that would pass even would ex- 
press himself with the crudity Paris 
taxi driver, and should able 
express himself with such elegance that 
would pass even knew nothing. 
There are many who know great deal 
the world outside the university, but 
relatively few who can express them- 
selves with elegance. Other things being 
equal, the competitive struggle will ulti- 
mately favor those who, addition 
common qualifications have manners and 
elegance or, one might call it, aca- 
demic charm. One without should 
never graduated. For without it, 
will not distinguishable from the rest, 
should not given degree 

But what understood academic 
elegance? Besides courteous manner 
(based the Socratic assumption 
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the more one has learned, the more one 
has become aware how little one knows), 
entails above all mastery one’s lan- 
guage—the general ability write and 
speak fluent prose. college level, 
this should not need perfection. 
should already there. Academic ele- 
gance, however, refers more than 
mere behaviour and grammatical flu- 
ency. entails the student’s ability 
express himself with brevity, precision, 
and completeness. These three qualities 
must always satisfied simultaneously, 
just building the three dimen- 
sions, height, breadth, and width, must 
satisfied simultaneously. Otherwise 
the structure useless building or, 
rather, then building all, 
however perfect the remaining dimen- 
sions. 

exposition may thus complete, 
and yet lack elegance has been 
clumsily elaborated too many words. 
True, writing talking long enough, 
may ultimately have expressed every 
important fact. But who will listen 
us, value for it? exposition 
may excel through brevity, but not 
precise—which still worse. For while 
longwinded presentation may least 
have stated the truth, telegraphic brevity 
may have omitted half the essentials. 
All student will accomplish the 
acquisition failing grade fast 
his statement brief. And last, 
statement may precise and not com- 
plete. man snappily ordering two 
tickets for the afternoon performance 
Hamlet given Stratford July 
29, 1958, may precise and yet leave 
the theater agents baffled unless speci- 
which Stratford has mind, 
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Stratford (England), Stratford (On- 
tario), Stratford (Connecticut). stu- 
dent therefore always well advised 
remember the journalists who must state 
the who, where, when, how, and why 
every event satisfy their editor. 

Though good course grade requires 
the combination all three ingredients 
which make academic elegance, one 
greater importance than the others. 
This precision. For precision leads 
almost automatically both brevity and 
completeness, and sharpened the 
same way knowledge 
through debate and through the careful 
sifting, ordering, and condensing 
course material. Yet the one quality 
which many students, specially the so- 
cial sciences, are inclined dismiss 
old-fashioned pedantry. And all too 
many instructors have begun agree 
with the They longer are 
able see why one should not say the 
law supply and demand but de- 
mand and supply. not the one the 
same the other? Almost! Why then 
turn upside down? Because the other 
downside up! Though the difference 
minor and the first phrasing not 
exactly incorrect, the second more 
logical. not only unites two related 
concepts, but also arranges them causally. 
Since supply always the echo de- 
mand (actual anticipated), demand 
should always precede supply matter 
sheer intellectual discipline. 

The insistence subtle distinctions 
this kind, detectable only eyes trained 
precision, have been responsible for 
the dazzling advances accomplished 
sciences such physics, chemistry, 
medicine. Their preoccupation with the 
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minute has even provided the name for 
our age: the atomic age, which conveys 
mastery, not pedantry. And what has 
proved fruitful the natural sciences, 
vital importance other areas. 
The embarrassing strength socialist 
argumentation, for example, due 
the hair splitting approach Marxian 
dialectics, contrast the magnani- 
mous vagueness which characterizes 
modern capitalist 
Marx distinguished between labor and 
labor power, may have been guilty 
pedantry. But this splitting hairs 
was the crack that tore the world asunder. 
layman may appear pedantic 
when lawyer makes the distinction be- 
tween man “who shot and killed some- 
one,” and man “who shot someone 
who subsequently died.” both cases 
the facts appear the same. man has 
fired shot, and another dead 
result it. But the slight difference 
the difference between murder and man- 
slaughter, between few years jail 
and premature eternity the grave. 
And what would young lady say 
undifferentiating student who would 
ask, instead “Let get married and 
have children,” “Let have children 
and get married.” The variation the 
difference between respectability and 
scandal. 

There field which precision 
can ignored, not even social sciences 
where, contrast the physical sci- 
ences, the previously cultivated preci- 

There was vagueness classical capitalist 
theorizing. Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and most 


century defenders capitalism are unsur- 
passed analytical precision. 
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sion expression and definition has 
gradually given way sweeping plati- 
tudes. precise error more appreci- 
ated instructor than vague 
Sometimes truth will permit approxima- 
tions. But other times, statement 
may 100% wrong even appears 
99% correct. pleading can then pre- 
vent failure, just pleading can 
bring train back traveller who 
complains that has missed only 
second. has missed just com- 
pletely had been hour late. 

summarize: student must ful- 
fill three requirements: must have 
knowledge. must able com- 
municate his knowledge. And must 
able communicate his knowledge 
elegantly. 

One thing, however, not required: 
unquestioning submission any 
thority’s theories 
For the academic world republic that 
does not recognize authority—the state’s, 
the trustees’, the president’s, nor the in- 
structor’s. Not only 
missible. can seen from the em- 
phasis placed class room debate, 
theresis premium it. But challenge 
must academic acceptable. Mere 
assertion and upholding opinions are 
privileges the constitution and the 
tavern, not the class room. There, 
facts must proved, and opinions ar- 
gued. But aside from the restrictions 
academic form and etiquette, holds 
are barred. the contrary, the more 
vigorous the challenge, the higher the 
reward, not only victory won, but 
the losing battle has been well fought. 
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SEEMED Professor Wilbur Blod- 
gett that the troublemakers were 
more difficult than they 
twenty-five years ago when had been 
young and inexperienced teacher. 
told himself that this was sheer nostalgia 
and recalled Nick, red headed young- 
ster had once struggled with, liter- 
ally, and little avail. But Nick had 
turned out all right, after running away 
sea, and the close World War II, 
was Lieutenant Commander the 
United States Navy. While Professor 
Blodgett continued teach American 


History, Nick had helped make it. 


Sometimes the middle aged teacher 
wondered were losing his touch, 
yet all the devices mass communica- 
tion assured him that his was not per- 
sonal problem. make matters worse, 
the younger teachers and the young prin- 
cipal did not appear aware the 
situation perhaps they accepted 
normal—it was normal them. Al- 
though Professor Blodgett 
tory, could not understand that 
had been born too soon enjoy the 
new era. The little professor could re- 
member when the violence had been sub- 
dued, like firecracker the Fourth 
July, while the long summer days held 
promises. 

Yet even that moment infatua- 
tion, the scenery began change, and 
the young lover lost his world—forever. 
Not recognizing the finality, searched 
and on. These later ones were born 


Wilbur’s Sunday Punch 


Byron 


violence, was their world, and 
matter what they said—this was also 
love affair. 

The new troublemakers were different 
from Nick with his forthright temper 
even the mischievous, yellow curled 
Billy Leach. The world could not em- 
brace the atom bomb, brain washing, 
wiretapping, and all the corporate fears 
without changing its inhabitants, includ- 
ing the youngsters and perhaps even 
Professor Blodgett. 

The new terror entered the classroom 
bizarre forms: these were the days 
sudden and malicious rumors. Word 
would spread quickly through the 
school, and the community, that 
teacher was coming school least 
slightly inebriated several unnamed 
pupils had smelled his breath. 
add credence the slander, one intrepid 
lad had deposited empty whisky bot- 
tle the pedagog’s overcoat 
Often the violence spawned vandalism. 
The teacher would discover that the 
handle the pencil sharpener had dis- 
appeared, just when most the pupils 
needed sharpen their pencils. bul- 
letin board display would ripped 
shreds. Covers were torn from 
books. Lavatories were devastated and 
decorated, This was the time the per- 
sonal attack the teacher. dared 
turn his back the class, might 
expect hit, narrowly missed, 
projectiles ranging from erasers apple 
cores. Facing the class, strange noises 
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interrupted his lecture and irritated his 
by-this-time sensitive typaniums. 

Fortunately all these student activi- 
ties did not occur during any single class 
period and was only when the teachers 
oppressed their pupils with unreasonable 
demands that their charges planned the 
campaigns and acted concert. 

Twenty-five years public school- 
teacher had thickened Professor 
Blodgett’s hide, and dulled his sensi- 
tivity, that had little concern for the 
tale bearers, not even when became 
apparent that the principal gave ear 
the most imaginative the trouble- 
makers. 

Professor Blodgett had long ago 
learned cope with the throwers and 
when writing the blackboard, 
worked obliquely that one eye could 
concentrate his handiwork while the 
other surveyed the rest the room. 
had borrowed this technique from Miss 
“Gimlet” Thomas, the fourth grade 
teacher his youth. She was reputed 
have had eyes the back her head 
and more than one occasion the 
panoramic nature her vision was 
proved the tune the hickory switch. 

There was one matter which the little 
professor did abhor and that was the 
noise which had entered the classroom 
with the broadening the educational 
process. All the chaos modern living 
was reflected. late certain sounds 
Professor Blodgett’s classroom had as- 
sumed distinctly personal note, his 
thoughts were often interrupted 
provocative, “Wilbur”! Very few per- 
sons ever called the middle aged teacher 
his Christian name and the tormentor 


May 


possessed excellent tonal quality and 
exceptional range. 
Blodgett had admit that—to himself. 
The history teacher knew enough ig- 
nore the taunting tactic, least until 
was sure from whence emanated. This 
was not easy for many the pupils 
greeted the voice with titters and wide 
grins. Somedays the greeting was cor- 
dial, mildly so, but usually was 
caustic and abrupt. one occasion 


was delivered with poignancy that re- 


called Professor Blodgett certain 
honeysuckle lane long ago. The cus- 
tomary salute ranged from accusing 

Professor Blodgett decided that 
would detect the culprit the process 
elimination. Undoubtedly the devil- 
ish voice was male origin and this 
fact eliminated all the girls, 
mately one half the class. Obviously 
the voice originated the rear the 
room, where the malcontents and 
blemakers invariably gathered, unless 
the teacher dispersed them. careful 
survey this group convinced Professor 
Blodgett that not more than three this 
array could possibly cast the role 
his official greeter. 

Joe Mathias, captain the football 
team, and one the big wheels 
Middleton High, most certainly had the 
courage but Professor Blodgett was not 
sure that the convolutions beneath the 
crew cut contained the necessary 
ning. The star athlete did have motive. 
Joe was indifferent student and the 
football team was constant danger 
losing its leader due scholastic 
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culties. two occasions, Professor 
Blodgett had found necessary de- 
tain Joe from after school football prac- 
tice order that might give him 
extra help American History. Joe had 
all but threatened him the second time. 
Since that day, Joe’s classroom decor had 
bordered open mutiny. Professor 
Blodgett watched him carefully and 
wondered what lurked behind Joe’s 
sullen face. Was revenge? Was Joe 
the one who called his name the most 
inopportune times? Two days before 
the Thanksgiving football game, the 
captain was called out Professor 
Blodgett’s class the coach and during 
his absence, Professor Blodgett was 
greeted disgusted, WilBUR, 
while writing test the blackboard. 
The middle aged teacher was glad that 
Joe was innocent. 

Ronald Smith was the school’s leading 
prankster. was who had concealed 
alarm clock Miss Myrtle Faucett’s 
desk set ring the midst Latin 
struggle with the Gallic Wars. Miss 
Myrtle reacted differently than was ex- 
pected and tossed the tinkling clock out 
the window. While this bellicose 
mood, she threatened horrible punish- 
ment for the entire class—the rendition 
The Declaration Independence 
into Latin—unless the guilty one con- 
fessed. Ronald was isolated and bowed 
nobly, receive the terrible. For least 
week his martyrdom made him the 
most popular boy the school. Profes- 
sor Blodgett had heard the entire fracas 
for thin plaster board partition was 
the only thing which separated George 
Washington from Julius Caesar. The 
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history teacher often wondered what 
lurked behind Ronald’s contemptuous 
smile. add the suspicion, the boy 
had excellent voice and was tenor 
soloist the Senior Chorus. seemed 
Professor Blodgett that two plus two 
must certainly equal four and then, one 
day, when Ronnie was out class, re- 
hearsing for the Christmas assembly and 
Professor Blodgett was explaining the 
constitutional system checks and bal- 
ances, rude interrupted 
his lecture. crossed Ronnie’s name 
from the list. 

Dudley VanPelt had attended some 
the best schools the East. However, 
the length his tenure seldom lasted 
more than year, and the interim, 
while his parents studied the school 
catalogues, Dudley languished Mid- 
dletown High. ease his boredom, 
drew from his broad experience, and 
taught interested new methods 
annoying teachers. was Dudley who 
showed the school’s troublemakers how 
twang bobby pin much the prank- 
sters earlier generation played 
crosscut saw. Bobby pins are easier 
acquire and exceedingly difficult lo- 
cate. 

Dudley had many advantages that the 
average child did not enjoy—as well 
certain disadvantages. His parents were 
understandably critical public educa- 
tion—parents difficult and spoiled 
children almost invariably blame the 
and the VanPelts were excep- 
tion. Dudley reflected this parental atti- 
tude and far was concerned, the 
teachers Middletown High were 
either young and uneducated old and 
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foggy. was pleasant the school 
principal for this was one the practi- 
calities life that had mastered 
early age. 

Professor Blodgett concentrated 
Dudley VanPelt and gave him ample 
opportunity exercise the taunting 
One day was rewarded 
“Oh! Wilbur” but when turned 
quickly toward Dudley, the boy was 
writing his notebook and his entire 
bearing was one virtue. The addition 
the “Oh!” the usual “Wilbur” 
convulsed the class and when Professor 
Blodgett glanced toward the classroom 
door, saw Miss Myrtle Faucett’s 
pugnacious face through the pane 
glass. She had been watching the antics 
and this was most embarrassing Pro- 
fessor Blodgett. was saved when the 
bell marked the end the period, and 
was arranging his notes for the next 
class, when Nancy Winters, one his 
best students, paused her way out. 

“Professor Blodgett, think it’s 
shame the way teasing you,” she 
said. 

The middle aged detective took shot 
the dusk. concerned with Dud- 
ley’s behavior,” said. 

“We wondered you knew,” Nancy 
said. “Dudley said that they had class 
ventriloquism the last private 
school attended. He’s probably lying, 
Dudley’s such big liar.” 

suppose so,” said Professor Blodg- 
ett. 

Nancy hurried away her next class. 

The history teacher felt temporarily 
elated. least one the students was 
his side. Now was certain his 


tormentor and could hardly wait 
until noon when reported the matter 
the school principal. That busy 
cial frowned over his horn rims and 
promised have conference with 
Dudley. did not invite Professor 
Blodgett join the conversation; was 
his policy talk with 
vately. 

Several days went before the prin- 
cipal stopped Professor Blodgett the 
hall. “You were wrong accusing Dud- 
ley, Mr. Blodgett,” said. “He tells 
that wouldn’t think annoying 
you.” 

“Wrong!” exploded Professor Blodg- 
ett. 

“You must know that Dudley has 
fine background, Professor Blodgett, 
and unless you can definitely prove that 
has been annoying you, please don’t 
mention the matter again.” 

Professor Blodgett could feel his face 
burning marched back his class- 
room. His next class wondered what had 


happened his usual placid disposition. 


one pupil put it, “Professor Blodgett 
downright mean, today.” 

The history teacher’s adrenals were 
working overtime and the increased en- 
ergies had dispelled somewhere. 
resented the principal’s bland 


ceptance the boy’s lie the face 


his statement. That night was sleepless 


and was fortunate that the principal 


had chosen Friday for his 
ment. Monday morning, Professor 
Blodgett had decided ignore Dudley’s 
taunting greeting. 

found this for the boy 
had faced accusation and won—now 
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was apparent that felt that could 
pleased and the next day 
did not attempt hide his identity when 
called the teacher’s name. This action 
placed different light the situation 
for now not only was Professor Blodgett 
certain that his tormentor was Dudley 
VanPelt—the rest the class were 
aware that Professor Blodgett knew. 

One thing was certain, the middle 
aged teacher must make stand 
eventually lose the rest the class. 
That night could not sleep and 
tossed, considered the various possi- 
bilities: could the principal 
again but was still his word against 
Dudley’s. thought visiting the 
VanPelts and telling them their son’s 
behavior. could see this scene very 
clearly with Dudley still denying the 
action and the parents upholding their 
son. even considered going over the 
principal’s head and taking the matter 
the county superintendent but could 
forsee the ending such scene. 

The VanPelts were neighbors and 
friends the county school board’s 
president. Toward morning, Professor 
Blodgett knew that there was only one 
thing left for him and that would 
probably terminate his long career 
public school teacher. The very next 
time that Dudley taunted him, must 
take off his glasses, march Dudley’s 
seat and slap the boy hard could, 
preferably the mouth. Professor 
Blodgett would clearly violating the 
state law which gave only the principal 
the power corporal punishment. 
There would hearing before the 
school board, and with the influence that 
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the VanPelt’s had, Professor Blodgett 
would judged that other school 
—at least the state—would employ 
him. The city press would doubt call 
his initial blow brutal; there might 
free-for-all. The boy stood two inches 
over six feet while Professor Blodgett 
was only six inches more than five feet. 
Even so, the middle aged teacher knew 
the die was cast! was going klob- 
ber Dudley VanPelt least try to! 

The decision made, Professor Blodg- 
ett felt better than had weeks. 
Even after the sleepless night, was 
jubilant; while shaving, took look 
into the bathroom mirror and raised 
both fists. Should feint with his left 
and give Dudley straight right the 
mouth, His right was more powerful, 
least should be. 

walked school briskly, taking 
deep breath every third step, and 
although was dreary December day, 
the little professor had that peculiar 
light-footed feeling which usually re- 
served for the flowering the yellow 
forsythia April. wondered what 
lawyer could best defend him. Would 
the school board permit him lawyer? 
would demand and stand 
his constitutional rights? 
thought, perhaps should plead his 
own case. Dramatically, step step, 
would show the slow development 
which led the one and only blow 
was sitting, meekly with his parents, still 
patched with several pieces adhesive 
tape and line city reporters had 
somehow gained admission the hear- 
ing. did not take the board long 
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come decision. Professor Blodgett 
had been faced with extenuating circum- 
stances, what else could and main- 
tain the honor Middletown High 
School? 

“What’s your hurry, Mr. Blodgett?” 
Miss Faucett said, stepping out his 
path. “You might think you were going 
fire.” 

“Pardon me,” Professor Blodgett 
managed say returned the 
reality the wintry street. did not 
stop until reached his classroom door 
and fumbled for his keys. Everything 
was quiet and orderly before the 
youngsters arrived. located the desk 
where Dudley VanPelt sat; was the 
last row and flanked the partition which 
separated Professor Blodgett from Miss 
Faucett. The history teacher took off 
his glasses and glared toward the desk; 
suddenly marched the seat that 
normally contained the VanPelt boy, 
and delivered sweeping roundhouse 
which literally swished through the 
quiet air. heard rustle and turned 
see Miss Faucett. 

“Just what you think you are 
doing?” she asked with the look one 
who was witnessing rare oddity. 

Professor Blodgett felt dizzy without 
his glasses. blinked and examined 
the ceiling. “Just few morning exer- 
said. The little professor 
stretched and delivered again, only this 
time the blow was weaker. 

“Well!” said Miss Faucett, and re- 
turned her room. 

The pupils began arrive. Professor 
Blodgett was busy with the homeroom 
attendance and opening exercises. That 
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section American history which con- 
tained Dudley VanPelt met the first 
period the day and Professor Blodg- 
ett felt that this was his favor. 
should stronger. When the class bell 
sounded, the homeroom pupils left for 
their assignment and the American 
History class filed take their cus- 
tomary The middle aged teacher 
noticed that Dudley was present and 
proceeded check the roll means 
seating chart. took his time. Pro- 
fessor Blodgett could hear his heart 
pounding opened the desk drawer 
get absentee slip. The group was 
strangely silent and wore expectant 
air while their teacher fumbled through 
the papers the drawer. They were 
not disappointed, 

“Oh, you WILBUR!” the taunting 
voice called high falsetto. 

Later, some pupils said that Profes- 
sor Blodgett uttered low growl 
took off his glasses and walked toward 
his long-time tormentor. For his part, 
Dudley was caught unprepared this 
maneuver and the sight the middle 
aged teacher without his glasses may 
have frightened him. did have the 
presence mind duck and his agility 
this regard gives our saga different 
ending. 

Professor Blodget threw his Sunday 
punch and later everyone agreed that 
was Lulu, least second cousin 
the blow with which Firpo lifted Jack 
Dempsey from earlier ring. Fortu- 
nately, missed Dudley and his hay- 
maker struck the partition with such 
power that his fist continued through 
the plaster board and emerged into Miss 
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Faucett’s room. Since the Latin class 
were deeply engaged earlier strug- 
gle, they were not prepared for the 
reality the fist and several the 
girls Luckily Professor Blodg- 
ett withdrew his hand before anyone 
fainted. 

The suddenness the attack had 
cowed Dudley VanPelt but not for long. 
“My father will the school board 
about this,” threatened, “It’s against 
the law for teacher hit pupil. 
fire you.” 

Professor Blodgett brushed the plas- 
ter from the knuckles his right hand 
and glared. looked might 
decide finish the assignment. “There 


isn’t any law that says it’s wrong 
miss pupil!” said, “and happens 
again, may not miss.” 

After announcing this bit pro- 
fundity, marched his desk and 
picked his glasses. strange quiet 
descended the class and remained 
for the rest the period, fact, far 
Professor Blodgett was concerned, 
remained for the rest the day. 

Many weeks later, whenever the noise 
returned, Professor Blodgett needed 
only remove his glasses and glance 
near-sightedly toward the spot the 
rear partition where neat patch par- 
tially concealed the result his Sunday 
punch. worked. 


Neglect the gifted not consequence mass 
education. can give full attention and consideration the average 
student and still not neglect the gifted one. Enthronement the 
“average” one the pitfalls facing any democracy, and the one way 
avoid this pitfall lively recognition excellence wherever 
appears. All able young people should provided with the sort 
education which will provide the maximum challenge and the 
most effective cultivation their Annual 
Report, Carnegie Corporation New York, 1954 
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Impotent 


RICHARDSON 


foolish youth spoke killing time. 
Now know, 
days and nights assault and pass on, 


cannot even wound them they go. 


silly youth spoke killing time. 
Now see 
cannot kill one solitary hour 


these hours killing me. 


Who Should Discipline? 


Mary 


RECENT emergence discipline 

the admitted chief problem 
the schools spokesmen the National 
Education Association just brings into 
focus what every honest teacher has al- 
ways Teaching facts and skills 
through approved techniques prob- 
lem for well trained teacher but bring- 
ing about the proper atmosphere her 
classroom that will permit the carrying 
out her plans actually the whole 
problem teaching. This new 
problem except the light new find- 
ings the field psychology, for to- 
day both parents and teachers think 
more terms the results discipline 
than penalty the child. 

Discipline school has followed 
along the pattern the discipline 
practice the home and both the home 
and the school look horror the his- 
tory disciplining the Ham- 
ancient king Babylonia 
the year 2050 B.C., has left possibly 
the oldest recorded law child dis- 
cipline. ordered that fingers 
were cut off dared strike his 
father. the time Cicero there was 
developing protest against stern school 
disciplines for wrote, “Most com- 
monly the authoritie them that teach, 
hinders them that would learn.” 

would require too much space 
trace the long history discipline from 


the time Cicero the present but 
since there are teachers who adhere 
and parents who approve stern dis- 
ciplines the school and home closer 
look the early schools our country 
will help clarify some these early 
disciplines. 

The early colonial schoolmasters were 
selected the basis their seeing pupil 
education from the viewpoint the re- 
ligious leaders the community, These 
leaders accepted the concept original 
sin and firmly believed that when one 
the pupils misbehaved was not the 
child, really, but evil spirit producing 
the misbehavior. They accepted the re- 
sponsibility for driving out this evil spirit 
all sorts coercion, repression, and 
counter plotting get the best the 
evil spirit. They were alert for signs 
these spirits and usually found them, 
punishing children for the slightest pro- 
They withheld approval for 
commendable acts for compliments lead 
children conceit, they believed. They 
prided themselves their good dis- 
cipline. 

the nineteenth century much the 
religious element was disappearing for 
substitution the element order. 
Human impulses were bad and severe 
punishments were good for children. All 
children were alike and there was cer- 
tain set punishment for certain misdeeds 
matter what the cause. 
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Then John Dewey appeared the 
scene advocating methods that would 
foster freedom and self determination 
with less stern regimentation. From the 
time Dewey’s appearance the school 
arena, controversy has raged between 
his followers and the stern authori- 
tarians. was only saying what many 
teachers had been feeling for long time 
and these teachers eagerly put into 
practice the freedom they thought 
advocated, Chaos and confusion resulted 
from unbridled liberty which many edu- 
cators interpreted his philosophy 
mean. 

Now the movement has moderated 
and teachers read John Dewey’s writings 
with new insight. Today, the teacher 
knows that every aspect the child 
comes school and affected what 
experiences there. child grows only 
develops self-control and self- 
direction. has learn these skills 
just does his reading and other 
skills. The pupil grows the skills 
self-control and self-direction slowly, 
making many mistakes and experiencing 
many lapses. During this time some ex- 
ternal control necessary, depending 
the child’s stage the development 
these skills. When the child lapses the 
teacher patient and seeks the cause 
either the home school situation. 

The child much more important 
the scheme national planning and 
large organized groups 
schools checking the educational sys- 
tem. The past war has taught our politi- 
cal leaders about the results “brain 
washing” children. These leaders today, 
never before, realize that the kind 
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citizens our country needs won’t just 
suddenly materialize but evolve from 
the American experience. children 
don’t experience democracy they are 
growing maturity they will never 
know when they reach maturity and 
thus democratic disciplines are urged 
today that would have been considered 
outlaw practices generation ago. 

This writer, follower Dewey’s 
philosophy, had the opportunity mak- 
ing comparative study the stern 
authoritarian and the democratic dis- 


ciplines suggested Dewey. 


The twenty boys and ten girls this 
study were enrolled September 1954, 
the writer’s section the Fourth 
Grade the John McFerran School 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The children and teacher both entered 
school the first day with the expectation 
that they were occupy room the 
new addition that had been started 
March the previous school term. 
parents, teachers, and children the 
plight facing them. The portable class- 
rooms used the two fourth grades 
the previous year had been removed and 
there remained but one place where 
classes could meet. Down the center 
the small auditorium three movable 
screens were placed divide the two 
sections the classes and here the pupils 
and the two teachers began the year 
noise and chaos. 

The teachers spent much time before 
and after school arranging class periods 
that both would not plan discussion 
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drill lessons the same time. Most 
the time the noise the other class 
was annoying but 
amused each other. How gaily the 
classes laughed when one teacher started 
testing spelling the other class be- 
gan oral drill the same word list! 

The teachers did best they could 
alternating oral work and seat work 
but they both faced the same time one 
problem over which they had power. 
This problem was their competition 
with the building noises the air-ham- 
mer, the portable air-drill, the portable 
motor, the cement mixers, the heavy 
trucks, and the loud voices the 
plumbers, carpenters, brick-layers, pipe- 
fitters, structural steel workers just out- 
side the windows. Only yelling was 
teachers yelled the pupils, the pupils 
yelled the teachers, and each other. 
Both teachers and pupils went home 
exasperated each afternoon. Parents 
came see what was making their chil- 
dren ‘so irritable and nervous and then 
the teachers and parents had yelling 
conferences! Sometimes was ludicrous 
when the motors halted suddenly while 
the yelling continued from force 
habit. 

first the class went over 
adjacent park get away from the noise 
but the children soon began complain 
having sit the grass. 

During this period the gymnasium 
the teacher followed stern authoritarian 
methods discipline, allowing the chil- 
dren freedom choice movement. 
They were warned against whispering 
(yelling) each other. They were 
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threatened with dire punishments they 
didn’t keep their hands themselves. 
They early found that they could get 
their friends’ attention more quickly 
striking them than whispering. 
Most the work was busy seat work 
and the amount assigned was greater 
order keep the class employed and 
quiet possible. Little activity 
variation the lessons took place. 

The teacher spent almost much 
time criticising and talking negatively 
the class she did ‘teaching. The chil- 
dren were quarrelsome and belligerent. 

Late November the class moved 
into the new addition, but the teacher 
continued the dictatorial policy for two 
weeks because she wanted see how 
such policy would affect the children 
normally quiet classroom. The chil- 
dren carried over their belligerence and 
continued quarrel and make every 
effort get each other into trouble with 
the teacher. The teacher kept behavior 
chart one week during the time spent 
the gymnasium and the second week 
the residence the new addition and 
still later the close the study. About 
the only difference between the first two 
charts representative the dictatorial 
discipline was there were fewer numbers 
marks the chart, the unwholesome 
attitudes unchanging. One the chil- 
dren said very seriously one day this 
second week, only got twenty-one 
checks this week against The teach- 
er’s remarks and reprimanding were tab- 
ulated row-appointees and then totals 
were added the chart each day. 

The following Monday the teacher 
faced the class and said, “Boys and Girls, 
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believe some you are unhappy 
with each other and the class am. 
seems odd that children eight and 
nine years age would need ruled 
the teacher every minute the day 
and would have told how and when 
act. You are not toddlers and she 
tired being She sure 
you are tired being treated 
toddlers. How many you are com- 
pletely happy with your class this year?” 

few put their hands but soon 
lowered them. The teacher wrote the 
blackboard, “The Kind Class Like” 
and asked them make suggestions. 
Possibly because they had begun the year 
yelling order get any satisfaction 
they had hesitation speaking what 
they felt. They wanted the teacher 
write what they wanted after they fin- 
ished the discussion alone. the end 
the discussion they directed her write 
proper-noun form: Cheerful, Clean, 
Orderly, Safe, Reasonable Quiet, and 
Interesting. the suggestion one boy 
each the six rows took topic from 
this list and listed ways the class could 
bring about this condition. After short 
period during which each child was 
suddenly very busy, the reading the 
lists began. they were read the items 
were discussed and then voted for 
rules for the rest the year. 


After the selection the rules for 
setting the kind class they wanted 
was completed, the teacher wrote the 
board “How Can Change That 
Kind Class?” and told the children 
think about it. The children were 
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catching and were full ideas, good 
sound ideas, the teacher thought. They 
listed jobs that would necessary and 
the qualities person needed fill the 
different jobs. This entire process took 
less time than the time required for the 
reading groups. The children wanted 
vote the jobs immediately, but the 
teacher asked them they thought 
very sensible nominate and vote 
twenty different jobs and they agreed 
was not. They should think about and 
see they couldn’t reach plan them- 
selves she told them. 

They set the organization the next 
morning. One girl said, “Let’s vote for 
president and then let the president 
name the persons for the jobs.” They all 
liked this idea once. discussion fol- 
lowed about the problems being 
president. They finally decided they 
would change presidents each month and 
thus the job-holders, too, the boys and 
girls alternating the office president. 
make the nominations, two boys and 
two girls would called on. After the 
president was elected one these who 
had nominated the person elected would 
the secretary. The new president 
would make speech telling what in- 
tended doing and would then appoint 
students for the different jobs. The secre- 
tary would post the list jobs and the 
job-holders the bulletin board all 
could check who was responsible 
some duty was overlooked. This list was 
filed the end the month the ap- 
pointees the list would not again hold 
the same job held once. 

The difference the atmosphere 
the classroom was noticeable that the 
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children continued comment the 
difference for several weeks. The class- 
room routine tasks were not now the 
concern the teacher. She could walk 
through the halls behind before the 
class with none her former worry 
about group misbehavior. There hadn’t 
been single fight since the new pro- 
gram began, and negative personality 
acts were longer the daily rule. 

One the phases this new demo- 
cratic organization was the treatment 
discipline their own problem and not 
the teacher’s. was interest note 
the type punishment meted out the 
children, Though there were variations, 
the punishment they considered most 
effective and cruel was some type iso- 
lation. The culprit was made eat 
the lunch room apart from the class 
play remain apart from class activ- 
ities. 

They set council take care 
all behavior acts. Each the six rows 
elected one child represent its row 
the student council and the president was 
the head this group. When some be- 
havior problem was bothering the class, 
the president would tell the teacher 
set meeting for the last period the 
day. this time, the president with the 
six members met semicircle the 
front the class and openly discussed 
the problem. When they had completed 
their discussion the president asked 
anyone the class would like say 
something this problem. there was 
further discussion, the council talked 
about penalties appropriate the mis- 
behavior. Suggested penalties were writ- 
ten the board and the class voted 
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them. When the penalty was finally se- 
lected the class promised show 
hands abide their decision. 


Four months after the class was reor- 
ganized the class ran out problems 
discuss and further meetings were 
held. There were still behavior problems 
but they were nature that were not 
immediately solvable. The children had 
discussed some problems that demanded 
psychiatrist and had decided let the 
teacher and the school system’s psychol- 
ogist suggest the handling serious 
maladjustment problems. There were 
two such cases the class but they were 
children who were withdrawn and 
overly quiet and their behavior which 
worried the teacher was not recognized 
the class. The 
one case the class achieved such good 
results was considered the class 
“The worst ever saw.” 

understand the effectiveness the 
group-directed punishment against Ned 

Ned was weak his skills that 
could work without continuous 
help matter how simple the lesson 
seemed be. During his work period 
spent his time directing pranks against 
the children’s comfort and concentration. 
Unless the teacher was within reaching 
distance her presence held restraining 
influence for Ned. 

His health was excellent and his rec- 
ord showed had perfect vision, 
weight, teeth. had never missed 
day since first began school attend- 
ance. was extremely handsome but 
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disliked every child the class and 
school who knew him. 

Ned gave the children good reason 
for disliking him. With the smaller chil- 
dren was daily involved instances 
pushing, tripping, kicking, and strik- 
ing with any object happened have 
his hands the impulse strike. 
started quarrels with those his own size 
but made acts violence toward 
them. fact, the slightest suggestion 
that violence might directed toward 
him ran the teacher tears 
tattle. Periodically, exerted himself 
being agreeable, laughing uproari- 
ously, imitating popular television en- 
tertainers, telling jokes, and asking rid- 
dles. the child-audience didn’t give 
close and approving attention his ef- 
forts changed suddenly the ag- 
gressive behavior. tattled 
classmates for the smallest and usually 
accidental infractions, ignored direc- 
tions given the student monitors, and 
then denied that had done so. 
pushed the smaller children out as- 
sembly lines and ignored warnings for 
silence during fire-drills. the play- 
ground tried play all the positions 
team game and refused share 
turns with any equipment. The children 
were wary and their guard from the 
time approached until left. 

Both the teacher and the principal had 
recognized that was big problem 
and had requested testing the Test- 
ing Bureau. the meantime, while 
waiting for this, the teacher had com- 
pleted case history Ned. The Visiting 
Teacher had made home study case 
Ned, and the mother had been the 
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school for several conferences, Actually 
was not the work any these that 
really solved the problem Ned but 
that the class organization, 
fort show anything except what the 
children did will made. 

Two days after the class organized 
and set the council, the president 
asked for period handle problem, 
The problem was Ned. first view 
his behavior toward them, they were 
outspoken their suggestions for pun- 
ishment Ned. 

“Mr. President,” said child who had 
been kicked earlier the day Ned. 
move that when Ned kicks one that 
you make him stand and let all 
kick him.” 

“Does anybody second the motion?” 
asked the president. Several hands went 
but the president called girl 
whose hand was not up. 

“Mr. President, think did that 
just doing what we’re trying 
stop him from doing.” More the class 
agreed with this girl and the boy who 
had made the motion raised his hand and 
motion. 

Ned sat watching the proceedings with 
interest. Among the suggested punish- 
ments were some that were not line 
with the principal’s policy and the chil- 
dren who had been McFerran before 
this year would soon mention the fact 
that the principal did not want children 
sitting standing outside classroom 
doors, staying her office, receiving 
“whippings every day,” being re- 
stricted classrooms during play period. 

Finally Myra made the suggestion 
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they all found acceptable. She said the 
punishment that hurt her most was for 
her mother not pay any attention 
her, ignore anything she said, and 
act like she wasn’t even her mother’s 
presence. Myra suggested that the class 
apply this punishment Ned until 
changed his ways. Her motion was sec- 
onded and passed unanimously and the 
council worked out the details the 
class and Ned looked on. 

The children were act were 
absent and would not change their atti- 
tude until admitted was sorry for 
the way had been treating them and 
promised change for the better. 
get help from any classmates, 
eat himself, move about the build- 
ing himself, take part class 
games, excluded from class trips 
and projects, and take part none 
the class talent shows. 

“Huh, what dopey way punish 
anybody. That’s not bothering any,” 
said when the president repeated his 
sentence the class would understand 
the part played. Thus Ned began 
his isolation defiance. 

During play period stood aside and 
showed interest the game going on. 
the cafeteria ate alone and the 
halls walked alone. had special 
time when went the rest room, 
alone. During these first few days 
smiled almost constantly, laughed louder 
than usual, else seemed indifferent 
the children’s ignoring him. made 
efforts stay with the teacher and 
talk with her but she quickly let him 
know that her place was with the class 
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during school hours but offered talk 
with him after school. said didn’t 
want stay after school that wanted 
home when the others did. the 
end the first week wasn’t laughing 
loudly smiling often. There 
were now few times when even came 
contact with the children was 
unable push kick. The children 
played their part and actually seemed 
not know was present. 

the end the second week Ned 
had dropped his air indifference. 
made repeated efforts engage con- 
versation with the children and one day 
brought two attractive puzzles and tried 
give them two the boys, who, 
however, just ignored him. was the 
picture unhappiness but made 
move declare his intentions behave 
differently toward The teacher 
conscious the negative climate her 
classroom tried lay the groundwork 
for Ned’s talking the class. 

“Ned, don’t you think you could 
fair and kind the other children? 
they gave you the chance?” the teacher 
asked him the tenth day his iso- 
lation. 

might, but then again, might 
not. can’t say.” 

“Why you want hurt the chil- 
dren? Why you come and hit 
them when they don’t even know you’re 
around?” 

just cause want to. don’t 
know why.” 

“Do you always just what you want 
to?” 

about.” 

“Do you realize that the children 
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did you what they wanted when 
you hurt them, you wouldn’t remain 
very happy position? Ned, nobody 
does all wants do. What would you 
bigger boy jumped you and 
hurt you whenever might want to?” 

“Aw, hide. He’d never get 
chance hit the second time.” 

“Ned, these children don’t have 
hide from you.” 

the fifteenth day his isolation, 
Ned said had something wanted 
ask the teacher. She had been in- 
creasingly aware change going 
Ned. This third week saw Ned who 
made effort act happy try 
approach the children but just saw every- 
thing the children did. The teacher went 
into the hall but when got out there 
said really wanted talk the 
president, privately. The two boys were 
alone just few moments when the presi- 
dent returned and asked the teacher 
they could have council meeting the 
final period the day. The children 
were expectant and the teacher could 
scarcely wait for the period arrive. 

soon the president called the 
meeting order told the class that 
Ned was ready whatever the class 
wanted they would just let him out 
isolation. They discussed this front 
the entire class and Ned well. The 
president then called Ned tell just 
what was ready but was 
upset emotionally couldn’t talk. The 
council members began asking him ques- 
tions which nodded his head 
answer. They asked him four questions: 
Are you willing treat treat 
you? Would sitting your choice 


seat companions help? Are you 
were rough and inconsiderate us? 
Would help gave you silent 
minders seemed like you were for- 
getting? 

The class voted him unanimously out 
isolation and the entire group seemed 
happy the penalty had been 
and had been lifted. The teacher was 
glad that this method was effective 
curing Ned but equally glad was 
over. 

From the day his isolation sentence 
was removed his whole attitude changed. 
The class recognized that might need 
help but rarely did. longer 
acted violently against his classmates 
and almost over night learned 
play with them. From the end his 
isolation the teacher had more trouble 
with his behavior but result his 
testing which came little later she could 
attack the problem his retardation 
with co-operation part. 

The teacher selected certain questions 
answer that she believed might help 
her evaluating the discipline program. 
The children and the teacher answered 
the affirmative these questions: Did 
the discipline program promote sense 
belonging? Did all the pupils havea 
share planning and making rules for 
guiding the class behavior? Were the 
goals set the pupils ones that were 
possible for children achieve? Did the 
program have real purpose for the chil- 
dren? Did the children understand 
what was expected them the way 
behavior? Did the program involve re- 
sponsibilities the individuals them- 
selves, their class, and their school? 
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Were they kept informed the pro- 
gram’s progress? Did they have oppor- 
tunities evaluate themselves and the 
group? Did the program build confi- 
dence the children? Did the program 
make sense the children? Was the 
improvement the children’s behavior 
obvious outside the group? 

The teacher kept careful account 
all comments from other personnel 
the school, from the homes, and from 
others the community and was able 
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report that the people not involved 
the study who were contact with 
the group were agreed that the behavior 
was much improved. 

Based the findings this study, 
the writer feels that dictatorial discipline 
negative and that behavior brought 
about the peer group tends 
democratic and positive. The writer feels 
also that child moves from dictato- 
rial democratic discipline there 
increase desirable behavior. 


With technology playing this important role our national life, 
our institutions where science, engineering and management are 
taught have correspondingly important part play and must 
consequence closely meshed with both the immediate and long-term 
needs our society. period man-power scarcity they must 
accept additional educational responsibilities augment our scientific 
manpower resources—a responsibility which requires enhancing quality 
while increasing numbers. period cold war they have uniquely 
specialized role the technology survival—the survival our- 
selves and the free They have further our 
basic science and achieve those subtle environmental conditions 
where the creative mind flourishes best. society vests 
growing responsibility the scientist and engineer, they have the re- 
sponsibility educating these professional men that they can both ad- 
vance their specialties and the same time play important role 
perceptive, broad-gauged citizens contributing the common ac- 
count. this these institutions must achieve new working coali- 
tions the sciences, the social sciences, and the 
James Jr., Massachusetts Institute Technology 
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Pomp and Circumstance 


ANNA BARNEY 


Down the long aisle they come solemn guise, 
Black-robed and sober-faced. The organ’s voice 
Rising above the heavy scent flowers 


Hushes the crowd. Silently, all await 


The words that shall entomb the glowing 


Years full light and laughter, ever rimmed 


blue horizons, glimpsed, but unattained. 


They bear spades, pickaxe, yet they come 
With slow and measured pace grave; 
Their throats are tight with tears they cannot shed; 
The freedom they have craved near hand, 


Yet they would shut its door, were choice still theirs. 


The organ ceases and the words 


The words that shall entomb the glowing years. 


Lil 


The Real Issue Education 


difficult read newspaper peri- 
odical that does not have least one 
article complaining about the state 
the nation’s schools. The children, 
are not learning the three 
“R’s” the elementary school, and 
they are leaving our high schools still 
practically illiterate. The conclusion 
invariably that teachers are not teaching 
the modern schools and what 
needed return the traditional 
school where least the fundamentals 
were taught. 

The lay public will probably inter- 
ested know that these same com- 
plaints are expressed with great feeling 
many college instructors. The percep- 
tive visitor the American college will 
find that many professors are frustrated. 
They are frustrated and thrown into 
state dejection and despair each time 
they give examination because they 
are reminded that many their stu- 
dents are unable organize and express 
their ideas intelligent way, and 
that their spelling and grammar are 
very poor. They are also reminded that 
many students have very limited 
knowledge and superficial understand- 
ing some the basic facts about sub- 
jects, such American history gov- 
ernment, which they have studied re- 
peatedly the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Few educators would contend that 


these fundamentals should not have 
been learned high school. Although 
there the ever-present danger that 
college instructors will expect college 
freshmen approach their own level 
understanding and competence, there 
plenty evidence that our students 
enter college far below the level 
achievement which necessary and de- 
sirable, and far below their level capa- 
bility. However, there also evidence 
that the colleges are not good posi- 
tion criticize the secondary schools 
since, many cases, students come out 
college still unable write effec- 
tively and with very limited under- 
standing some the subjects which 
they have are judge 
our schools and the instructors them 
the products they turn out, state 
affairs which the colleges criticize the 
high schools like the pot calling the 
kettle black. 

is, course, favorite pastime 
college instructors blame the high 
schools for the academic deficiencies 
students, and much this justified. 
Students could much better trained 
than they are being trained, and ex- 
perience indicates this with students 
from private well public schools; 
although, since the majority come from 
public schools, the inadequacies these 
students are more apparent. Unfortu- 
nately, many cases the negative action 
provides psychological outlet for the 
frustration the college instructor and 
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substitute for positive action. 

College instructors will say, course, 
that teaching students the fundamentals 
—writing, for instance—is not their job. 
This only partly true. not their 
job teach the student write, but 
part their job teach the student 
write more effectively. most colleges 
this basic skill taught special 
course, usually English Composition. 
other courses written work generally 
required the form examinations 
term papers. These papers are marked 
and almost every case comments are 
made regarding spelling and grammati- 
cal errors. Sometimes the spelling and 
grammar are factors the instructor’s 
evaluation the paper (especially 
negative way) and sometimes they are 
not. Often instructors exhaustive 
and detailed job analyzing the writ- 
ten work students examinations 
and term papers. most cases the 
written work very poor, regardless 
the factual content, the student re- 
ceives lower grade. many cases 
errors are marked and comments such 
“poorly written” are inserted the 
margin. But that far goes. Only 
rarely does the instructor over the 
examination carefully with the student 
order teach him how could have 
been written more effectively. Unfortu- 
nately, this true term papers 
examinations, and the real teaching 
opportunity lost. 


The fact that the colleges in, 


the high schools there more talking 
(lecturing) students than there teach- 


ing. Most what students learn, par- 
ticularly the fundamentals writ- 
ing, speaking, reading 
they learn their own. Training 
the fundamentals research—gathering 
data, evaluating sources information, 
and general, working independently, 
which badly needed our col- 
leges, neglected. Too often where re- 
search required, the work graded, 
handed back, and that the end it. 
Very often students are disinterested 
that they don’t even bother pick 
the papers, and those that do, 
many glance the grade and that’s all. 
They are not encouraged required 
correct and learn from their mistakes. 
The basic reason for this lack teach- 
ing and learning opposed lecturing 
and listening the sheer, overwhelming 
weight the teaching load that most 
high school and college instructors have 
carry. the high schools most teach- 
ers teach five classes with minimum 
fifteen twenty and maximum 
forty fifty students each class. The 
average high school class most large 
communities has around thirty-five stu- 
dents. This means that teacher would 
have minimum 75-100 students 
day, maximum 200-250, with the 
average teacher having perhaps between 
125 and 175 students. One gradu- 
ate students has five classes English 
with total enrollment 175 students, 
and she teaches one the best high 
schools the St. Louis But this 
not the whole story. addition 
this crushing teaching load, most teach- 
ers have least one “activity” handle 
after school, and because low salaries, 
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large the men also hold 
outside jobs. With such load, difh- 
cult see how the teacher can learn 
the student’s name, much less teach him. 
effective job teaching, con- 
stant and continued interaction between 
teacher and student essential. re- 
cent article the Christian Science 
Monitor report made man who 
has done tremendous job teaching 
creative writing. How does it? 
Here excerpt from the article. 

The secret his success—if can 
called patient, persevering 
work, 

Students write, rewrite, rewrite—and 
may hand the same theme 
five, ten eighteen times. 

Not until Mr, Newsom satisfied that 
the poem the best which they are 


capable—not until then does mark 
satisfactory. 


This successful teaching and 
teaching, not talking students. But 
picture this kind painstaking, indi- 
vidual effort with load 150 students. 
Unfortunately, the worst yet come, 
for the increased enrollments that hit 
the elementary schools 1947 are just 
starting enter the high schools. Under 
these circumstances isn’t hard 
understand why students 
trained, and makes the controversy 
over so-called “progressive methods” 
seem slightly irrelevant. would 
interesting see the best college teacher 
any better similar circumstances. 
the universities the average nu- 
merical load per instructor probably 
not high although many instructors 
have huge lectures classes, especially 
the lower division. Each instructor nor- 
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mally teaches four classes meet 
three times week, compared with 
five classes that meet every day for each 
high school teacher. Also, while most 
college instructors need supplement 
their incomes teaching extra course 
the evening the extension division, 
they are generally better paid for this 
extra work than the high school teacher 
for his part-time job. However, the 
real equalizer the research function 
the university instructor, for the univer- 
sity, unlike the high school, has the dual 
function teaching and research. Most 
college instructors have vital interest 
this aspect their jobs for offers 
chance creative work and 
contribute the store human 
edge. But even they are not inter- 
ested research, their academic status 
and therefore their promotion depend 
upon it. Finally, many instructors teach 
the graduate well the under- 
graduate school and have heavy load 
graduate students engaged re- 
search, and this task requires countless 
hours conference. The result that 
the college professor consumed his 
job. has cut down somewhere and 
usually does his teaching since 
this aspect his work the most difh- 
cult evaluate and has the least 
with his promotion. common saying 
around faculty club that “you don’t 
get paid for teaching.” The instructor 
who spends hours outside class work- 
ing with students gets reward except 
the satisfaction knowing what has 


done for his students. accident 


that the best schools are those that are 
highly endowed that teaching loads 
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can lightened both terms class 
size (which vital) and the num- 
ber classes taught. 


Finally, the whole problem the 
secondary schools and the colleges 
the cumulating inade- 
quacies that result from sheer numerical 
overloads the elementary schools. 
have many elementary teachers 
graduate classes with forty, fifty and 
even fifty-five children class. With 
these huge classes students fail grade 
after grade reach the level achieve- 
ment that they should. each level 
teachers realize that the pupils are be- 
hind and try catch up, but cannot. 
Thus they start high school poorly 
trained and the overloaded teachers 
there have little chance helping them 
improve. result many really good 
teachers are frustrated because the task 
teaching individuals physically im- 
possible. America were poor coun- 
try think teachers would feel better 
and would make the best bad situ- 
They would feel better, too, 
some the critics would come and 
try teach class forty-eight, es- 
pecially forty-eight whose parents are 
functionally illiterate. 

This not say that there are not 
poor teachers both high schools and 
colleges. Nor say that there are 
not some teachers who, while they are 
qualified their own subject mat- 
ter, are contemptuous teaching meth- 
ods and who are ignorant even the 
barest essentials the learning process. 
not say that improvement can- 


not made within the existing frame- 
work, Steps could taken lessen the 
extreme departmentalization the high 
schools and colleges which subjects 
are studied isolation from each other. 
Since relationships between subjects are 
not stressed, the quality education 
poorer than needs even with the 
heavy overload. Nor say that 
there are not some so-called progressive 
teachers who their reaction against 
the theory formal discipline are un- 
willing lead students into vigorous 
intellectual experiences. say that 
these factors are not the basic ones and 
that even these problems could solved 
had funds which would enable 
prepare more and better teachers 
the first place. Yes, these and many 
other deficiencies our educational sys- 
tem could overcome had the 
financial support which would mean 
fewer and smaller classes 
fore time teach individuals. 


Once this realized the logical 


tion ask why the schools are not 
adequately supported nation 
wealthy ours. The fact that al- 
though people have great faith 
education and want all can get 
for our children, still 
grasped the magnitude the task 
educating all our Part 
the responsibility for this failure must 
charged our government and par- 
ticularly the Federal government. 
Year after year the problems 


cation are shoved into the background 


the Congress and the President. 
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Year after year the state-of-the-union 
few platitudes near the end the 
speech. Because his position our 
society the President could much 
place the problems education their 
proper perspective. Instead, other prob- 
lems more immediate concern are the 
center attention. The efforts men 
like Senator Hill who fought get 
share the tideland oil revenue for 
education were not even honored 
recorded vote the Senate. The in- 
ferior position the United States Office 
Education and the United States Com- 
missioner Education another indica- 
tion the lack concern the gov- 
ernment. Apparently education not 
important agriculture, commerce, 
defense labor, each which repre- 
sented cabinet member. Another 
the fact that the Federal government 
recently made proposal spend fifty 
billion dollars for roads the next ten 
years, but schools are left the states 
and the local communities. 

Part the blame must also charged 
the teaching profession itself. 
talk repeatedly educating all our 
children the limit their abilities 
and then condone practices, such those 
described the high schools, which 
make its accomplishment impossible 
all but few schools, true that 
have urged the nation spend more 
money for schools, either for teachers’ 
salaries for buildings that are badly 
needed. But very often have put 
energetic campaigns only ask for 
insignificant increase taxes which not 
only fails provide the necessary funds 
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but even more harmful, because 
lulls the community into believing that 
all well when reality the increase 
may merely change hopeless situation 
into critical one. course cannot 
ask for the moon, but have failed 
because have not told the American 
the job. have failed this either 
because are afraid ask for too much 
—as much, for instance, the American 
people spend tobacco—or because 
too have failed grasp the magnitude 
the task educating all our chil- 
dren. possible that despite all 
our progress psychology have 
failed understand the nature the 
educational process. seem believe 
that put thirty-five children 
small classroom with teacher for fifty 
minutes and this five times day for 
four years, the children will edu- 
cated. Finally, have drifted into 
the dangerous practice operating our 
result too often what efficient and 
economical comes before what educa- 
tional. 

The real issue then American edu- 
cation whether nation can 
come understand the nature and scope 
the problem educating all our 
children the extent that necessary 
the world today. opinion 
there are four basic facts that are es- 
sential any such understanding. The 
first that the future our democracy 
will depend upon the wisdom and ma- 
turity every individual American. 
The second that wisdom and ma- 
turity are not inborn characteristics, they 
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must developed through education. 
The third that the education 
individual long, difficult job that 
cannot handled impersonal 
mass production basis. The fourth 
that there are thirty-eight million stu- 
dents American schools. will 
serious trouble fail under- 
stand these facts believe (as 
are being told the sensationalist 
journals) that all that necessary 
change our methods teaching. 
When the problem seen clearly 
not surprising that the schools have 
not done better job. What surpris- 


ing that despite the overload, despite 
the lack leadership 
ment and the teaching profession, 
have done well have. have 
visited many public schools America, 
especially the elementary level, that 
left little desired. Unfortunately, 
there are too few these schools. Our 
sense social justice and our dedica- 
tion the ideal democracy should 
make impatient with our present ef- 
fort even the world situation were 
not critical. But the modern world 
are courting disaster when neglect 
our schools. 


APHORISMS 


Sarah Cleghorn said: “Perhaps the strong need the weak even more 
fundamentally than the weak need the strong.” 

What would the happiness the creative man without those for 
whom may create and care? What would the happiness the 
knower without those whom may teach? happiness life 
quite perfect without the happiness that consists giving. 


Only then may man gain the fullness life for himself when 
cares for another man, when gives him joy, when lives for him. 
Says Felix Adler: “As light light when strikes objects, life 
life when smites other life.” 


person all oneself nothing. Two people who belong together 
mean 


were distress, never weak, never ill, certainly 
would win less friendship, less love. 


—Hans 


| 


Legality and Propriety Religious 


Instruction the Public Schools 


ELIGIOUS instruction the public 
schools constitutes one our most 
significant, controversial, and unsolved 
educational problems. For over cen- 
tury now, the pendulum religious 
emphasis the public-school curricu- 
lum has been swinging back and forth. 
Sometimes, some places, the pendu- 
lum has swung far collide with 
constitutional guarantees religious 
freedom. Other times has moved 
far the opposite direction leave 
curriculum that totally barren 
spiritual influence inspiration. 

The problem has been aggravated 
growing divergence professional 
and lay opinions regarding the proper 
place religious instruction the 
public schools. Too often these opinions 
are based upon prejudices, suspicions, 
and ignorance. high time that 
school personnel and patrons resolve 
their conflicting attitudes this serious 
issue. general policy should formu- 
lated whereby school administrators and 
teachers could perform their professional 
duties with the assurance that their acts 
are not only legal but also beneficial 
all pupils regardless church affiliation 
religious beliefs. 

the formulation policy regard- 
ing religious instruction the public 
schools, such questions the following 
should considered. (1) What the 
background religious instruction 


the public schools? (2) What legal 
principles have evolved through judi- 
cial interpretations religious instruc- 
tion the public schools? (3) What 
the proper application the legal princi- 
ples religious instruction the pub- 
lic schools? 


DEVELOPMENT SECULARIZATION 


The most prominent characteristic 
our early schools was the predominance 
the religious purpose instruction. 
The early colonial schools were estab- 
lished for the very purpose religious 
training. The sole purpose the ele- 
mentary school was enable the child 
read the Catechism and the Bible, and 
“know the will the Heavenly 
Father.” The earliest secondary schools 
were established insure supply 
learned ministers. 

Unity the religious purpose the 
early colonial school was natural and 
feasible. Each colonial settlement was 
compact area and homogeneous with 
respect religious belief. The com- 
munity which resembled “religious 
republic” represented single religious 
faith. Consequently there was clash- 
ing the nature religious instruc- 
tion provided. 

The monopoly single sect the 
colony, however, was short-lived, 
evidenced the early enactment 
legislation providing for freedom 
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religious worship. secular interests 
began compete with religious thought, 
the character the schools began 
change. 

The changing character was acceler- 
ated shift emphasis the needs 
the State and industrial, civic, and 
national needs. This change known 
the “secularization American educa- 
tion.” Many thought then, many 
think now, that the secularization pub- 
lic education was national mistake. 

Bitter opposition followed the secular 
movement, and the cry was raised that 
“the public schools are godless schools.” 
Nevertheless the spread 
rapidly, with two main factors contribut- 
ing the change. First, the conviction 
that the life the Republic demanded 
educated and intelligent citizenry, 
which required general education for all 
the common schools controlled the 
State. Second, the great diversity re- 
ligious beliefs necessitated tolerance and 
religious freedom through considera- 
tion the rights minorities. 

justification the secular change 
our schools stated most succinctly 
Cubberley, renowned educational his- 
torian: “The secularization education 
with must not regarded either 
the rights the Church, but rather 
unavoidable incident connected with 
the coming self-consciousness and self- 
government great people.” 

Despite vigorous opposition, seculari- 
zation the American schools soon won 
legal sanction. Statutory and constitu- 
tional provisions supporting the move- 
ment became widespread. Now virtually 


every state constitution contains provi- 
sions for the separation Church and 
State. 

Although the majority these state 
constitutional provisions are designed 
prohibit the division school funds for 
sectarian purposes, many others refer 
specifically religious instruction the 
public schools. least ten state con- 
stitutions prohibit “sectarian instruction 
influence” the public schools. More- 
over, the First Amendment and the 
Fourteenth Amendment the federal 
Constitution have been interpreted fre- 
quently having similar restrictions. 

Within the limitations the federal 
and state constitutions—and sometimes 
contradiction them—there are also 
many statutory provisions regarding 
religious activities the public schools. 
The most significant these relate 
the use the Bible. 

The statutes frequently 
sometimes vague terms—the manner 
Twenty-seven states have law deal- 
ing with the use the Bible public 
schools. the twenty-one states which 
have laws regarding the matter, four 
them prohibit the use the Bible 
the public schools; five permit such 
use; and the other twelve states pre- 
scribe Bible reading the public schools. 
Moreover, the Bible read large 
number schools many states where 
the statutes are silent the subject. 
the twelve states requiring Bible-read- 
ing, five them stipulate that com- 
ments made with regard the read- 
ings. 

Due the wide variation laws and 
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practices regarding religious activities 
the public schools, there are clear- 
cut policies the problem. 
wonder then that school administrators 
and teachers are groping about the 
attempt reconcile what proper and 
what legal. Many promote religious 
activities the public schools, hoping 
that their practices are legal, or, not, 
that they will not challenged court 
action. 

matter fact, many the pub- 
practices connection with 
religious activities and influences have 
been the subject litigation. Conse- 
quently, the interpretations the 
state courts and the United States Su- 
preme Court which must turn for 
the most authoritative answers the 
legal limits secularization 
tarianism the public schools. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The court decisions cases involving 
religious influence the public schools 
present interesting and significant ac- 
count secular trends and limitations. 

Without attempting analyze 
even enumerate all the applicable cases 
tried the courts, several leading cases 
may cited which indicate (1) judicial 
prohibition Bible-reading the pub- 
lic schools, (2) judicial confirmation 
Bible-reading the public schools, (3) 
judicial repudiation distributing sec- 
tarian literature the public schools, 
and (4) judicial discrimination plans 
releasing pupils for religious instruction. 

Prohibition 
early Wisconsin case, Weiss District 
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(Wis.) (1890), arose petition 
compel the reading the Bible the 
public schools. Without going into de- 
tail this case, the court ignored the 
petition—holding that the state constitu- 
tion forbade the practice. Now there 
nothing electrifying about this case. 
cited merely because was one 
the earliest cases point, and that 
establishes the legal 
within the limitations the federal 
Constitution, the respective state con- 
stitutions determine what religious in- 
struction may may not provided 
the public schools. 

That principle was sustained 
case, People Board Edu- 
which the court held that the First 
Amendment the federal Constitu- 
tion left the states free enact such laws 
they might deem proper with respect 
religion, restrained only limita- 
tions the respective state constitutions, 
but that the reading the Bible, the 
singing hymns and the repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer were violation 
the provisions the constitution the 
State 

The court, another case, Herold 
Parish Board, So. 116 (La.) (1915), 
ruled that the reading the Bible, in- 
cluding the Old and New Testaments, 
the public schools was preference 
given Christians and discrimination 
made against Jews, and therefore was 
violation the constitution the State 
Louisiana. 

case, State Weedman, 226 
348 (S.D.) (1929), arose South Da- 


kota which the court did not exactly 
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schools unconstitutional, but did 
refer adversely the practice dis- 
cussing the case. The Supreme Court 
South Dakota ordered mandamus 
compel the school board readmit 
number Catholic children who had 
refused attend the opening exercises 
which passages from the King James 
version were read, and permit them 
absent during such readings there- 
after. 

Confirmation 
every case which court ruled Bible- 
reading the public schools uncon- 
stitutional, there have been many more 
cases which the practice has been 
judicially approved. With the decision 
case, Lewis Board Education, 
285 164 (1935), New York, 
1935, appeared that the issue was 
settled conclusively. that case the 
usual charge was made that the Bible 
sectarian book and its use the pub- 
lic schools violates constitutional provi- 
sions. denying the allegation the 
court said: 


“In sense does the practice reading 
from the Scriptures destroy weaken 
affect the cleavage between church and 
state; the practice does not bridge con- 
join the two. not maintained that 
dogmatic religion being foisted upon any 
favored,” 


1951, however, litigation the 
subject was resumed New Jersey, 
(2d) 880 (N.J.) (1951). statute 
question provided that least five verses 
taken from that portion the Holy 
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Bible known the Old Testament shall 
read, caused read, without 

challenging the constitutionality 
the statute the following line reason- 
ing was presented: 


“The principle the separation the 
church and state established the consti- 
tution the United States, namely the first 
and fourteenth amendments which prohibit 
the intermingling religious and secular 
education the public schools; the reading 
the Bible and the reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer the public schools are religious 
services, religious exercises and religious in- 
struction; they are themselves aid one 
more religions and preference one 
religion another; and therefore those acts 
are contrary the named constitutional 


The Supreme Court New Jersey 
disagreed with the above allegation. The 
court’s opinion not only upheld the con- 
stitutionality the disputed statute but 
commented its appropriateness and 
timeliness the following notable 
words: 


“While necessary that there 
separation between church and state, 
not necessary that the state should 
stripped religious sentiment. may 
tragic experience for this country and for 
the conception life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness our pepole lose their religious 
feeling and are left live their lives without 
which may behoove our people conserve 
all the elements which have made our 


The case, Doremus Board Edu- 


cation, 342 U.S. 429 (1952), was ap- 
pealed the United States Supreme 
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Court where, March 1952, was 
dismissed for want jurisdiction. 

Thus note that there pre- 
ponderance jurisdiction validating 
Bible-reading the public schools, par- 
ticularly where not contradictory 
with state laws, and where two condi- 
tions are met: (1) the teacher must not 
comment passages read; and (2) 
pupils who disapprove may not re- 
quired participate the Bible-reading 
exercises, 

Distribution sectarian literature.— 
According judicial opinion, the in- 
structional use sectarian literature 
the public schools conflict with pro- 
visions the United States Constitution 
and certain state constitutions. Conse- 
quently other less direct methods 
using the public schools for sectarian 
indoctrination, are sometimes employed 
—or least attempted. 

Among such practices have been 
the cause for litigation the distribution 
sectarian literature pupils. case, 
Miller Cooper, 244 (2d) 520 
(N.M.) (1952), which was charged 
that the defendants were using the pub- 
lic schools medium for the dissemi- 
nation religious pamphlets illustra- 
tive. Evidence the case revealed that 
the pamphlets were published cer- 
tain Protestant Church. Although the 
teachers did not hand them the pupils 
instruct that they taken read, 
was found that the pamphlets were kept 
plain sight school room and were 
available the pupils and the supply 
was evidently replenished from time 
time. ruling the practice unconstitu- 
tional, the New Mexico Supreme Court 
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declared: condemned such practice 
Zellers Huff, and condemn 

more publicized case, Tudor 
Board Education, 100 (2d) 857 
(N.J.) (1953), arose recently New 
Jersey, where the request Gideons 
International, the school board adopted 
resolution permitting the distribution 
Bibles pupils. Even though the 
resolution stipulated that the Bible 
would given only pupils who re- 
quested them and whose parents indi- 
cated writing that they desired their 
children have the Bibles, met with 
opposition Catholics and Jews. 
Jewish parent charged sectarianism be- 
cause the Bible question was the King 
James version. The court agreed that 
the Bible was sectarian and that its dis- 
tribution was violation both the 
federal and New Jersey Constitutions. 

appeal, the case, Tudor Board 
carried the United States Supreme 
Court, but was returned October, 1954, 
with the refusal reopen the case. 

the basis the two cases cited 
may inferred that the courts will 
not permit the use the “school machin- 
ery” for promoting sectarian interests 
influences—even indirect means. 

Discrimination plans for “released 
more litigious technique 
using the “school machinery” for pro- 
moting the interests sectarian instruc- 
tion release pupils from regular 
school activities and school time pur- 
sue religious education the various 
faiths which they their parents 
subscribe. 
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This so-called 
gram has been conducted many pub- 
lic-school systems, with without statu- 
tory regulation. Like other instances 
intermingling public-school and religious 
activities has brought forth many pro- 
tests and challenges constitutional 
violation. The courts have found some 
the practices legal, and others illegal, 
depending upon the degree which the 
“school machinery” was being capital- 
ized upon, and upon other rather dis- 
criminatory factors. 

the first case, Stein Brown, 211 
822 (1925), dealing with the 
released-time issue, New York court 
held that the furnishing cards for 
plan religious educa- 
tion violated constitutional provisions 
which prohibited the use public funds 
property aid denominational 
schools. The court concluded that “re- 
ligious instruction belongs the parents 
the children and the churches and 
religious organizations the country. 
should given outside the pub- 
lic schools and outside school hours.” 

opposite decision was rendered 
just two years later another New 
York case, People Graves, 219 
187 (1927). The court up- 
held the legality the released-time 
issue here because the cards upon which 
parents pupils were indicate their 
written consent the outside religious 
instruction their children were fur- 
nished agencies other than the school 
authorities. the earlier case such cards 
were printed the pupils. 

Almost two decades later another re- 
leased-time case, People Board 


(1946), reached the state courts. This 
time writ mandamus sought com- 
pel the Board Education the City 
Chicago “immediately revoke, 
cancel, and appeal” the state board’s 
action authorizing the superintendent 
schools excuse public-school children, 
the requests their parents, for 
hour each week, before the end the 
regular school period, for the purpose 
attending religious education classes 
places outside the school activities 
property. The court conceded that 
“the board education should not help 
sustain support any school controlled 
church sectarian denomination 
aid any church sectarian purpose,” 
but refused the petition because the court 
did “not deem the duty school 
religion churches, nor should in- 
terfere with the free exercise and en- 
joyment religious freedom.” 

While the released-time controversy 
was litigated was ruled 
California case, Gordon Board 
Education City Los Angeles, 178 
(2d) 488 (Cal.) (1947), that 
statute providing that pupils with writ- 
ten consent parents may excused 
from school participate religious 
instruction does not violate that pro- 
vision the state constitution guaran- 
teeing free exercise and enjoyment 
religious worship.” 

was this time that another case, 
McCollum Board Education, 
(2d) 305 (1946), was de- 
veloping which was have nation-wide 
repercussions. The school board 
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Champaign, permitted religious 
instruction the public schools under 
released-time arrangement, whereby 
pupils whose parents signed “request 
cards” were permitted attend re- 
ligious-instruction classes conducted dur- 
ing regular school hours school 
building outside teachers furnished 
religious council representing vari- 
ous faiths, subject the approval and 
supervision the superintendent 
schools. Attendance records were kept 
and reported the school authorities 
the same way for other classes. 
Pupils not attending the religious-in- 
struction classes were required con- 
tinue their regular secular studies. 
Even though trial court, and, later 
the Supreme Court Illinois, found 
the Champaign arrangement valid, the 
United States Supreme court ruled that 
was unconstitutional the grounds 
that (1) tax-supported property was 
used for religious instruction, and (2) 
the compulsory school attendance regu- 
lation was capitalized upon aid the 
religious classes. McCollum Board 
Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 
Not dismayed the decision the 
United States Supreme Court, the pub- 
lic schools New York City devised 
program released time, patterned 
somewhat differently from the one 
Champaign. Nevertheless was litigated 
promptly, Zorach Clauson, 100 
(2d) 463 (N.Y.) (1951), with the 
charge that the school served 
crutch” which the churches leaned 
for support their religious training. 
The New York court did not agree 
with the allegation, and justified its 
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decision upholding the program the 
grounds that, the New York City 
program there was neither supervision 
nor approval religious teachers and 
solicitation pupils distribution 
cards. The religious instruction had 
outside the school building and 
There could announce- 
ment any kind the public schools 
relative the program, and com- 
ment any principal teachers the 
attendance nonattendance any 
pupil. 

was anticipated, the state court’s 
decision was appealed the United 
States Supreme Court where April 
28, 1952, was Zorach 
Clauson, Ct. 679 (1952). 
significant note, however, that three 
the nine judges dissented vigorously. 

Under present jurisdiction, therefore, 
released-time from the public schools 
for religious instruction legal. 
the case Bible-reading, however, the 
practice sanctioned judicially only 
under very limited circumstances. 


APPLICATION LEGAL PRINCIPLES 


objective view the legality 
religious instruction the public schools, 
the light constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions and the judicial inter- 
pretations placed upon those provisions, 
indicates convincingly that such instruc- 
tion indeed limited. fact any in- 
struction related activity the pub- 
lic schools which smacks sectarian in- 
fluences illegal. Any activity which 
aids one more religious sects, pre- 
fers one religious doctrine another 
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out—legally. 


Now under these limited conditions, 
what may the school official teacher 
which will most beneficial the 
pupil from spiritual point view? 
Outside doing nothing all, three 
general courses are open, each which 
has its obstacles, and each which has 
its supporters. One course provide 
and promote religious activities ac- 
cordance with one’s personal church 
beliefs, irrespective the law. Another 
procedure emphasize the religious 
activities just far possible within 
legal limits regardless relative bene- 
fits which may accrue. The other al- 
program which stresses moral and spir- 
itual values, for which there would 
likely legal restraint. 

Violating the law.—As the evidence 
has indicated, various practices pro- 
viding religious instruction the public 
schools have been held illegal the 
federal and state courts. Many more 
practices, adjudicated, would de- 
clared illegal. School systems virtu- 
ally every state violate some way the 
legal principles concerning religious in- 
struction the public schools. 

Some school authorities violate the 
law unknowingly because their igno- 
rance the subject. school adminis- 
such grounds. qualified school ad- 
ministrator teacher should familiar 
with the legal aspects his profession. 
Every reputable institution higher 
learning will stress, its pre-service 
training, the illegality sectarianism 
the public-school program. There 
also abundance professional litera- 
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ture dealing with the subject. For the 
school administrator teacher who 
the laws his own state, reliable opin- 
ions and suggestions may gotten 
request from the state superintendent’s 
attorney general’s office. Such pre- 
cautions would avoid much needless and 
costly litigation. 

School authorities who violate the law 
knowingly, with the rationalization that 
their personal denominational views 
schools must take priority over those 
stipulated the laws and interpreted 
the courts, are still more blame. 
startling observe that some per- 
sons holding responsible church school 
positions, fall into this category. 

incident was related recently 
where young lady who was her first 
year teaching experience became per- 
plexed and worried the legal and 
proper emphasis religious instruction 
her classes. She sought advice from 
her father who was superintendent 
schools. The young teacher’s correspond- 
ence with her father went something 
like this: “Dear daddy, have been 
attempting explain pupils cer- 
tain passages the Bible accordance 
with the training received home 
and our church. Now from what 
have heard and read afraid have 
been violating the law. Please advise 
what do.” essence the father’s 
reply was: “Dear daughter, you have 
been violating the law—keep violat- 
ing the law.” 

school which provides its program 
activities which are contradiction 
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existing laws. all places where re- 
spect for and obedience the laws 
should taught exemplification, 
otherwise, the school. 

Crowding legal limits religious in- 
credit due the school 
administrator teacher who injects 
much religious atmosphere into the 


without including sectarianism any 
other religious aspect prohibited law. 
which both legal and proper. 

Over-emphasis the religious motive 
always extended the very limits 
legal boundaries, however, may not al- 
ways proper—or least profitable. 
That is, the efforts providing certain 
religious activities the public school 
may not justified the spiritual re- 
turns the pupils. For example, per- 
mission prescription read, without 
comment, several verses the Scrip- 
tures from the Bible may not worth 
the effort. While some contend that 
daily scripture reading will tend 
counteract the apparent godlessness now 
existing, others believe that perfunctory 
reading the Bible under compulsory 
circumstances may dull rather than 
stimulate spiritual qualities. 

Possible over-emphasis was exempli- 
fied Northern state where the 
writer was serving superintendent 
schools some years ago. candidate 
for the office state superintendent 
education promised the voters that 
she were elected the position, she 
would try bring back the school- 
room the religious atmosphere which 
was lost period over-seculariza- 
tion. her ardent attempt fulfill her 
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campaign promises, this good lady suc- 
ceeded having enacted into legisla- 
tion bill which would require printed 
and framed copy the Ten Com- 
mandments hung every class- 
room throughout the state. 

large crate the framed Command- 
ments arrived our Detailed 
regulations were included where 
and what height they should hung, 
view the pupils when leaving 
the classroom. The reactions the teach- 
ers were passive; those the pupils 
were more so. cannot recalled that 
anyone stopped read—less heed— 
them hurried out participate 
the recess activities. 

That, however, was not the end 
the Commandment affair. Later, 
PTA meeting one the classrooms, 
observing adult noticed that the Com- 
mandments were listed the order pre- 
ferred one church denomination 
the community but contrary the order 
preferred another denomination. The 
controversial discussion which followed 
can well imagined. For while 
looked though some the Com- 
mandments would violated right 
there. Fortunately the incident did not 
reach the state litigation. There has, 
however, been litigation matters just 
trivial, where attempts have been 
made develop religious environ- 
ment the public schools. 

The real danger stressing the more 
superficial aspects religious instruction 
the public schools that they may 
considered adequate for program 
moral and spiritual development. 
would unfortunate promote pro- 
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gram religious instruction which 
creates and agitates denominational dif- 
ferences and animosities, lieu 
broader and more effective program 
moral values divorced 
from all sectarian influences. 

Stressing moral and spiritual values. 
—Stressing moral and spiritual values 
the curriculum does not necessarily pre- 
clude friendly relations between religion 
and public education. fact, both 
legal and proper for the public school 
teach about religion, and point out 
that religion important element 
American life. This can and should 
done, however, without the injection 
sectarianism indoctrination specific 
religious beliefs. 

curriculum conceived terms 
moral and spiritual values will strive 
improve and develop human personality, 
moral responsibility, devotion truth, 
respect for excellence, moral equality, 
brotherhood, the pursuit happiness, 
and spiritual enrichment for every 
school pupil. 

extremely doubtful that such 
objectives would achieved sec- 
tarian practices which have been the sub- 
ject litigation even they were legal. 

Moral and spiritual growth cannot 
accomplished adequately conducting 
religious exercises for brief period 
the school day. Neither can achieved 
course Bible. This full potentiality 
moral and spiritual 
quires constant stress wherever possible 
and feasible for the entire school day 
every single class and other activity 
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carried the school—and outside 
the school, too. 

British philosopher and theologian 
quoted relating that: 


Not long ago met one our great 
school masters—a veteran that high 
ice. “Where your time-table you 
teach religion?” asked him. “We teach 
all day long,” answered. teach 
language, learning say what mean 
—‘yea, yea and nay, teach 
history, humanity. teach ge- 
astronomy, reverence. teach the 
playground, fair play. teach 
kindness animals, courtesy servants, 
good manners one another, and 
truthfulness all things. teach 
showing the children that we, their elders, 
are their friends and not their enemies.” 

—Finally added remark that struck 
“brought into this school 
What have grow ourselves.” 


generally conceded that the 
teaching moral and spiritual values 
can accomplished most effectively 
through exemplification. Therefore, the 
selection the teachers, under whose 
influences the pupils develop, most 
important consideration. 

teacher who possesses good moral 
character and manifests all relations, 
with all pupils, all times the answer 
moral and spiritual growth. Call 
religious instruction you will; but 
needed urgently our public schools 
today. And, moreover, there court 
the land which would disapprove. 
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Regularly—Once Every Hundred Years 


STREET 


vEN from the perspective Toyn- 

bee, the National Education As- 
sociation will soon pass the point where 
could regarded the most 
cal fly-by-night organization. will 
century old 1957. For the bene- 
fit the uninformed, the Association 
expects make some point that fact. 

Part the NEA’s Centennial pro- 
gram will genuine celebration. will 
birthday celebration, literally and 
symbolically, for there will indeed 
birthday party such. will aimed 
unreservedly inspiring some enthusi- 
asm, lay and professional, over the fact 
that the largest nation-wide organiza- 
tion the teaching profession has en- 
dured throughout the hazards cen- 
tury. 

large part the observance, how- 
ever, will not celebration. will 
given serious examination the cen- 
tury since the Association began. will 
regard the Centennial public rela- 
tions opportunity for focusing attention 
upon the schools, their 
nificance, their role our emerging 
democracy, their problems the culmi- 
nation the century, and their needs 
for the century ahead. 

More than year ago the NEA 
created the Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission guide its 100th anniversary 
program. This group twenty-one lay- 
men and educators serves 
visory council the Centennial office 
which opened last September operate 


throughout 1957. This office pro- 
vide responsible center for the pro- 
gram and co-ordinate variety 
projects which are assigned com- 
mittees whose mission involve 
the whole teaching profession, and lay 
citizens the greatest possible extent. 


THEME FOR THE CENTURY 


The Commission has set theme 
for the Centennial: “An Educated Peo- 
ple Moves Freedom Forward.” Selec- 
tion such theme represents its con- 
cern that: 


The program involve all people, not 
just 
That recognize change prin- 
ciple American life—that the pro- 
gram should not simply glorifica- 
tion the past, but recognition that 
the past movement, not fixed 
thing, movement indeed into the 
next century. 
That education and freedom are in- 
terdependent values, and that have 
moved the direction more free- 
dom during the century and should 
continue 
That involvement people essential 
producing the democratic character 
schools serve free society. 


The Commission has set three ma- 
jor objectives for the program and has 
approved date twenty-eight different 
projects aimed one way another 
serving these objectives: 

consider the decisive role educa- 


tion changing world. 
stimulate action provide ade- 
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quate education for the increasing mil- 
lions children. 

strengthen the teaching profession 
its service people all ages. 


The Commission, therefore, has set 
the general framework for the pro- 
has examined proposals and 
plans brought the NEA staff— 
drafted with the theme and these 
jectives mind—and has delegated 
the Centennial office and corps 
committees the varied responsibilities the 
program now represents. The Centen- 
nial office has its “board direc- 
tors” the Staff Centennial Action Pro- 
gram Professional Relations Committee, 
which has been the promotional center 
for planning since 1951 toward the 
Centennial celebration itself. With this 
committee’s counsel and the Commis- 
sion’s approval, the office has set 
twenty-eight committees, using staff and 
some field personnel, deliver many 
assignments. 

Now these committees and the Cen- 
tennial office are co-ordinating cen- 
ters, not performers. The program 
all over the nation. will test 
the NEA’s capacity rally its own staff, 
its twenty-four commissions and stand- 
ing committees varying degrees 
independence, its thirty autonomous 
affiliate departments, its 6,000 
local education associations, its 650,000 
members throughout the United States 
and U.S. territories (and additional 
400,000 its affiliate groups), and the 
millions people who have varying de- 
grees interest and knowledge 
the schools and the National Education 
Association. The program meant 
draw circle without limit. 


This concept the program some- 
thing that reaches out basic historically 
the development the NEA. From 
the beginning the NEA has been all- 
inclusive group. has bridged the gulf 
differences among all education 
and—to switch metaphors—provided 
broad canopy agreement under which 
they could assemble, with consider- 
able respect for their differences and 
rights have those differences. has 
been able build community values 
among teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators all subjects and levels from 
nursery school through university, in- 
cluding retired school people, educa- 
tional secretaries, and thousands pro- 
spective teachers. includes member- 
ship from public, private, and parochial 
education, Without committing itself 
alliance with any general segment so- 
ciety, religious, political, racial, cultural, 
social, has worked with all. has 
taken stands that were modified and 
compromised that has sometimes dis- 
appointed the crusader, but has some- 
how been able create “this above 
all” ideal service and dedication 
the common task education that has 
brought the support necessary its 
survival for almost century. 

The NEA has been depository for 
the bits about which people education 
agree and has thus become the big bank 
that “secures” general faith and 
support for education, and one which 
citizens generally turn their concern 
for the schools. Historically the NEA 
would expect a// join its celebra- 
tion—educators and lay people alike. 
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Historically, too, would depend upon 
the faith made bits from assorted 
groups provide the spirit without 
which the machinery cannot move. 
Obviously this article cannot detail 
all the specifics the program. Besides, 
many matters are not yet decided. High 
spots—as view the program now— 
will have enough. Here are few: 


SoME INSPIRATION—SOME CRITICAL 
DETACHMENT 


The Birthday Party, set for Thurs- 
day, April meant bring together 
every community, city, and town 
those who work for our schools, both 
and out the teaching profession. The 
Birthday committee depending upon 
local associations take the essential 
responsibility, each for party its 
own. suggesting rather than speci- 
fying such things cake lighting, 
simple ritual dedication, the singing 
some songs reminiscent the musi- 
cal heritage that has come down through 
the schools, perhaps some dramatic 
formal review local school history, 
and some deference those who have 
served education well the community 
—all meant warm hearts about 
fire common affection for our schools. 
“strengthening the teaching profession 
its service people all ages.” 

The Music committee, which will 
supply song sheets and suggested pro- 
grams promote attention our musi- 
cal heritage during the year, expects also 
make contribution that heritage. 
has commissioned Dr. Howard Han- 
son, internationally-known composer, 
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write special composition for the Cen- 
tennial, this composition include 
song for popular singing such occa- 
sions the birthday parties. 

Two projects—Seminars Education 
American Life, and National, State, 
and Local Conferences with Lay Groups 
—are aimed critical evaluation the 
experience century. The first project 
calls for top-level seminar sessions 
held various college and university 
campuses throughout 1957, bring to- 
gether some the best minds the 
nation examine the role the schools 
American life. The second meant 
bring community leaders and educa- 
tors together make similar examina- 
tion, with emphasis upon practical prob- 
lems the immediate community and 
state and national levels. These proj- 
ects are “consider the decisive role 
education changing world” and 
“stimulate action provide education 
for the increasing millions children.” 

Other projects include history the 
NEA and its role educational develop- 
ments the century, being written 
Dr. Edgar Wesley, historian recently 
retired from the University Minne- 
sota; the NEA film for the Centennial, 
based the life migrant child who 
found place the schools America 
wherever she went; the Centennial Con- 
vention Philadelphia, June 30-July 
1957; plan for state and county fair 
exhibits interpret the contributions 
the schools local community develop- 
ment during the century; and com- 
memorative stamp the United States 
Post Office expected issue honor 
the organized teaching profession. 
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The End Not 


Tears fall, yet will not heal weeping 
They only leave desert the heart 

That once had rivers its keeping, 

Soon emptied now, lakes sometimes depart 
And never can found. time will change 
rolling hills some lofty mountain range. 


death has scourged with sudden, bitter blight 
The crimson petals blooming the mind 

And where are tender blossoms delight 

The black encrusted scale grief will find 
Beauty cling and devour. see 

How even so, the end not be. 


How even so, desert puts forth flowers, 

Scarlet and purple from barren stem, 

New lakes are forming from long, constant showers 

first must die the memory one face— 

Time will bring faith flourish its place. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Huston Smith, Harper Brothers. New 
York. 1955. $3.50. 

The original conception this book grew 
out extended study the aims 
higher education conducted committee 
composed members the Faculty 
Washington University. draft the con- 
clusions the committee was prepared 
Professor Smith the Department Phi- 
losophy, and the present volume ten- 
fold expansion that report. represents, 
therefore, not only the author’s individual 
interpretations the committee’s findings, 
but his own direct thinking the issues. 

The scope the book much wider 
than the title suggests. This particularly 
true Part which propounds some basic 
philosophical principles which might well 
serve framework not only for education 
general, but for the whole experience 
living. The author himself distinguishes the 
two main sections the book dealing re- 
spectively with the theoretical and the prac- 
tical aspects higher education. the two, 
the first seems contain the fresher 
insights, the more penetrating analyses, and 
the more provocative ideas for significant ad- 
vances education all The direct 
applications the theoretical concepts the 
specific liberal arts program developed 
Part are useful addition the study, 
but they follow naturally, inevitably and 
even obviously from the first principles. 

The underlying thesis this book that 
education—and especially higher education 
should concerned primarily with values. 
order reintroduce reasonable modi- 
cum order and direction into the present 
chaos American higher education will 
first necessary achieve fundamental 


areas agreement value problems and 
“proximate objectives without compro- 
mising final loyalties and basic perspec- 
tives.” Professor Smith’s contention 
that the major value disputes contempo- 
rary thought center around the following six 
dichotomies: absolutism versus relativism, 
objectivity versus commitment, freedom 
versus authority, egoism versus altruism, the 
individual versus the state, and the sacred 
versus the secular. 

One wishes there were more space 
justice the author’s incisive and clearly- 
reasoned analyses each these issuses. 
effectively demonstrates the extent which 
much the disagreement these areas 
rooted linguistic, semantic and logical 
The first requisite clarifica- 
tion meaning. With clearer under- 
standing both terms and the logical 
implications the intellectual positions they 
allegedly represent, large 
areas agreement can found among the 
proponents each these “opposite” 
dichotomous viewpoints. 

Thus, every absolutist relativist 
some points his thinking and practice and 
relativist escapes absolutism altogether— 
even his absolute relativism himself. 
There such thing complete objec- 
tivity utterly free some commitment, and 
life can lived without commitment 
some The very concept freedom im- 
plies the existence certain types author- 
ity, and some principle order the life- 
blood freedom action. Egoism and al- 
truism when properly understood ultimately 
blend into each other and end fusion 
self-love and self-giving which “mu- 
tuality.” The conflict between statism and 
individualism can successfully resolved 
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through the attainment genuine political 
and social democracy which the state in- 
creasingly becomes the agent the people 
the development individual potentiali- 
ties. the most sensitive area all, that 
the sacred versus the secular where real and 
fundamental differences remain even after 
the semantic and logical confusions have 
been swept away, education “can get be- 
neath the war cries both sides and help 
discern where the important differences 
really lie,” and within these differences, find 
minimum working basis agreement. 

Returning his stress upon the central 
role the value quest higher education, 
Professor Smith devotes the second part 
his analysis specific ways which the 
college program might geared the 
direct resolution value conflicts through 
commitment commonly agreed upon 
goals and objectives. “The entire aim 
liberal education,” states the author, 
nurture the common core human excel- 
lence.” Toward this end, the colleges must 
primarily concerned with knowledge, 
with abilities, with appreciations and with 
motivations. each instance, clear distinc- 
tions must constantly made with re- 
spect the value elements involved. 

Thus, knowledge the form “bare” 
facts, dead principles and vacuous generali- 
zations should sacrificed favor 
knowledge concerning significant 
treated significant way, other 
words, knowledge about 
needs, aspirations and potentialities. Those 
intellectual and social abilities must cul- 
tivated which lead vigor and clarity 
thought, critical acumen and skill 
evaluation, and effective participation 
social situations, Training appreciation in- 
volves not only the development powers 
discrimination and taste but the sym- 
pathies and the sensitivities the indi- 
vidual his appraisal human differences. 
Finally, motivation, which essential 
any meaningful life experience also the 
appreciation carried over into action and 
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the final step the acquisition ade- 
quate hierarchy values. 

What one misses this book some- 
thing which perhaps lies beyond its in- 
tended scope and Having given 
clear statement and exposition what 
and many his committee colleagues re- 
gard the crucial issues and the 
vading objectives liberal education, Pro- 
fessor Smith has not yet met the vitally 
important need indicating concrete 
terms the curriculum revisions and additions 
essential the achievement the 
some respects the second “practical” 
section his book more general and less 
specific its approach the subject than 
the first section. What need the 
way new courses, revision the sub- 
ject matter method old courses, 
changes credit and course requirements, 
admission procedures, faculty-student 
relationships, and new approaches 
dozen other aspects the total liberal arts 
program—in order realize the ideals here 
eloquently and convincingly set forth? 

The development such scheme 
procedure undoubtedly the next step and 
will certainly the task many educa- 
tors working and experimenting many 
different types institutions provide the 
blueprints. this book generates continued 
concern and effort the field higher 
education toward the further clarification 
and fulfillment these goals will per- 
form invaluable serviec. unusu- 
ally discerning and illuminating appraisal 
the role education particular and 
intellectual activity general restoring 
sense direction and meaning con- 
fused social order. 


Dr. Howard Hintz Professor 
and Chairman the Department 


Philosophy, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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ADMINISTERING COMMUNITY Epuca- 
TION Ernest Melby, Prentice Hall, 
Inc. 314 $6.00. 

The first eight chapters, 140 pages, 
this book may considered diagnosis 
the major, and many the minor, prob- 
lems entailed the over-all problem ad- 
ministering community large 
measure this task treated number 
crises, term that may somewhat overplay 
some the lesser problems. would 
difficult discover the educational litera- 
ture extant any considerable number 
deficiencies, past present, educational 
administration that have been neglected 
this survey the background the prob- 
lems. 

might expected not every one 
would agree that all these criticisms are 
leveled real and important shortcomings. 
There seems quite bit repetition 
and some conflicts claims the several 
arraignments. Perhaps greater coherence 
might have obviated any such opinion the 
part 

The second part the book yeo- 
man effort marshal the procedures and 
techniques that would assure more satis- 
factory administration the educational 
eifort community. Among these fac- 
tors are: the need keep mind the 
great importance the individual and re- 
spect for his personality; the fact that 
while industrial management 
management have some points com- 
mon, and each can learn from the other, 
yet there are also great differences which 
cases the patterns will not congruent. 
From this disparity may arise friction and 
irreparable damage laymen from the 
fields industry undertake control the 
policies and operation the school. the 
other hand, mutual understanding and com- 
mon objectives will produce dsirable “esprit- 
not the least among these 
factors are human and working relation- 
ships, not alone among the school person- 
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nel, but also with the entire clientele the 
community. 

these chapters are found the out- 
standing contributions the book. They 
have grown out the psychology rooted 
long experience. They are exceedingly 
well stated. superintendent schools, 
young aspirant superintendency, 
should fail absorb these ideas capacity. 
general, readers may assumed have 
the discretion weigh and evaluate the rel- 
ative worth and workability the nu- 
merous ideas advanced these discussions 
relationships. 

This book will great inspiration 
school personnel and all others who have 
stake our educational effort. Each 
reader will find the book much grist for 
his own educational thinking. The shy, 
reticent, person may find the confidence 
share his latent and special talents, while 
the unduly aggressive the book may bring 
saving humility. 

Beyond doubt some readers will want 
exercise their prerogative feel that 
the prevailing hypnosis such terms 
must, dynamism creative and its derivities, 
etc., are much evidence. may well 
such readers that the use such 
concepts, much common use cur- 
rent educational writings, add little noth- 
ing the richness and vitality the com- 
Liberal usage such terms may 
taken for final acceptance the efficacy 
the ideas may seem wiser 
lookout for change, since change bound 
come, even our currently accepted 
“new and better” ways doing our work. 
the words Lowell The Biglow 
Papers: 

ginooine statesman must his 

guard 

hard.” 
Grover 
Syracuse University 
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AMHERST: THE NEw 
Gail Kennedy (ed.) Har- 
per and Brothers, 330 pp. $4.00. 


Early 1944 Amherst faculty com- 
mittee long-range policy was reconsti- 
tuted with Gail Kennedy, professor phi- 
losophy, the ensuing two 
years recast the curriculum, persuaded 
the faculty adopt it, and its final report 
discussed admissions, social life, religion, stu- 
dent government, fraternities, and other 
1954, seven years afterward, 
the changes effected were reviewed. 

This book contains the first report, its 
recommendations, the report the review 
committee, several appendices, and some 
obiter dicta which may stimulate irritate, 
depending upon how agreeable one 
definition liberal education. 

The long-range policy committee de- 
plored what considered the virtual 
destruction the liberal character 
majority the larger colleges and the 
weaker small formulated plan 
that hoped would keep Amherst both 
small and free possible from vocation- 
alism and the worst effects the elective 
system. Nevertheless, the committee recog- 
nized that “institutions must change 
rapidly altering social environment whether 
they will not.” 

liberal education was defined one 
which develops the power using abstrac- 
tions way that will enable the indi- 
vidual deal with great variety ex- 
periences, This reminiscent the idea 
general transfer learning, though such 
interpretation may not have been in- 
tended. further statement fundamental 
belief made the committee also may 
first duty education conserve and per- 
petuate the past.” (Italics mine.) But the 
committee’s views probably were 
actionary than this statement indicates— 
they stated that liberal education should 
functional without being technical 
professional, and that higher levels edu- 
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cation should “consciously progressive.” 

And they recommended upper and 
lower college, with partly prescribed pro- 
grams. the lower college the courses 
were largely revised, care being taken 
avoid the survey-type being superficial, 
“Learning through doing” was held 
sound and applicable the fields the 
humanities and the social studies. the 
upper college honors plan leading 
was recommended for the 
abler students, and “rite” course leading 
toward broad competence field— 
actually, high-level completion general 
education—was proposed for the 
Some honors-type work was intro- 
duced the lower college, and some foun- 
dation work, though not necessarily general 
education, would offered preparation 
for the upper college. 

Changes and reforms 
mended with respect scholarships, library, 
administration, personnel, freshman orienta- 
tion, social activities, and fraternities, whose 
abolition was advocated. 

The review committee considered the 
new curriculum and found good for the 
interesting reason that all concerned seemed 
satisfied with it. ‘To avoid complacency 
the review committee recommended search- 
ing periodic studies the curriculum, The 
committee also found other improvements. 
Interestingly, however, the recommenda- 
tion abolish fraternities was changed 
reform them, and doubt clearly exists 
how deep the reform penetrated. 

might easy conclude that, ex- 
cept for new labels, the substance edu- 
cation Amherst has been little changed. 
This probably would both incorrect and 
wrong. What has changed most, seemingly, 
the spirit underlying the labels; so, 
affects the substance profoundly. The move- 
ment correlate unify knowledge re- 
lated fields, the attention the gifted, the 
analyses the function the institution 
and the student body—these are evidence 
forward-looking though possibly con- 
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servatively-centered program and point 
view. With the pressure the growing 
population, more colleges will need fol- 
low Amherst’s footsteps curriculum study 
although the strides taken others may 
perhaps longer. 

Duke University 


vised Edition) Robert Hendry Mat- 
hewson, Harper and Brothers. 401 pp. 
$4.50. 

There can little doubt that the guid- 
ance movement has had tremendous growth 
the past quarter century. Contributing 
this rapid growth have been the efforts 
many individuals representing varied in- 
terests. The growth has been depth 
well breadth—qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. 

From early interests and emphasis pri- 
marily directed the very important, but 
admittedly narrow and limited area vo- 
cational counseling and placement, guid- 
ance, the author states, become 
pervasive, continuous, and unified process 
through the whole school system, looking 
toward the general development, adjust- 
ment, and orientation individual stu- 
dents.” There sufficient evidence in- 
dicate that the objectives guidance 
implied the foregoing passage have been 
accepted the profession. During the 
present period development, attention 
must given better understanding 
the foundations which future growth 
will based (Chapter “Philosophical 
and Psychological Foundations,” Chapter 
“Social and Educational Problems 
sues”), the services, activities, procedures, 
and the interrelationships that exist among 
all involved the guidance process (Part 
IV, Implementation Guidance 

the many contributions made Dr. 
Mathewson, among the finest his treatise 
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the philosophical and psychological foun- 
dations guidance. starts saying, 
“All-embracing and finally unanswerable 
they may be, impossible by-pass 
fundamental questions the nature 
human behavior, the meaning the in- 
dividual life, the relationship individual 
and society, and the kind society which 
individual adjustment and development 
have proceed, the foundations edu- 
cation and guidance lie ultimate questions 
about the nature man and his world.” 
The reader will find himself thoroughly 
engrossed the author’s comments with 
regard the relationship that exists between 
the individual and his environment. 

Approximately one-half the book has 
been devoted thorough exposition 
procedures and practices guidance neces- 
sary implement the guidance process. 
This section, Part IV, includes seven chap- 
ters devoted the following general areas: 
guidance and pupil personnel services, ac- 
tivities and procedures, structure and or- 
ganization, guidance personnel, financial 
support, guidance various educational 
levels and the community. 

This new edition (First Edition, 1949) 
much improved over the original. After 
each the five major parts the book, 
references for further study are listed. 
Throughout the book, the author has in- 
cluded charts, diagrams, outlines, and other 
aids assist the reader quickly compre- 
hending many important concepts. This 
current contribution the guidance field 
should prove valuable focusing the atten- 
tion guidance trainees, professional 
specialists, school administrators, teachers, 
school board members, parents and lay 
groups “What guidance all about.” 

Wayne University 
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PRINCIPLEs ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(Revised Edition) Henry Otto, 
Hazel Floyd, and Margaret Rouse. 
Rinehart and Company. 455 pp. $5.00. 


Two Junior authors have joined with 
Professor Otto bringing this popular 
overview elementary education 
date. Designed for introductory courses 
with undergraduate students preparing 
become teachers, the book excellent 
coverage the fundamental concepts re- 
garding the education children. 

This edition follows the same outline 
the earlier one 1949. The attempt il- 
lustrate how elementary schools can work 
toward the four purposes education, 
set forth the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, should helpful teachers 
need objectives promote and evaluate. 
Especially valuable all teachers would 
the chapters living and working with 
children. Beginning teachers will appreciate 
the chapters teaching, the life and 
work the teacher, and the essential 
features good elementary 

The readibility the book com- 
mended, especially view its objective 
reach undergraduates. Perhaps its most 
valuable feature new and experienced 
teachers alike, however, the emphasis 
throughout upon the activity principle 
learning. The call for variety activities 
accompanied subsequent and challenging 
reflective thinking and discussion should 
make for good learning teacher educa- 
tion. doubt most students and many 
professors elementary education will 
stimulated the practical suggestions for 
student activities, listed the end each 
chapter. Such activities should much 
bring reality and meaning the theories 
discussed, 

The revisions include the effects tele- 
vision, review the needs theory, the 
problems desegregation, and projective 
data school enrollments. Charts and pic- 
tures have been modernized, recommended 
readings have been strengthened the 


addition current publications, and ex- 
amples and case studies have been person- 
alized. new list schools and pictures 
have been included. The reorganization 
the chapter the teacher’s administrative 
role and the addition section “Por- 
traits Good Teachers” will prove bene- 
ficial demonstrating the duties and hu- 
man aspects teaching. 

University Toledo 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Third Edition) Rudyard Bent 
and Henry Kronenberg. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 542 pp. $5.50. 
“The people the United States, 

overwhelming majority believe secondary 
education for every young citizen the 
Republic, without regard race, religion, 
color, economic status, even intelligence 
level. They have moved forward this 
belief through the hell depression and the 
high water They will continue 
this road, and nobody going stop 
them.” 

This positive statement appears the 
editor’s (Harold Benjamin) introduction 
the third revision very fine text 
secondary The authors appar- 
ently shared the editor’s for they 
have prepared comprehensive, thorough 
book designed for students beginning their 
professional work, teachers active service, 
and administrators. might added that 
the volume, although organized text- 
book for college classes, would valuable 
ferred the lay public) who are inter- 
ested understanding and improving the 
American high school. 

The authors have exercised remarkable 
restraint refraining from passing judg- 
ment many practices. They have made 
attempt present impartial picture 
secondary education our nation 
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that the reader may able develop his 
own concepts the purposes and functions 
the secondary school. 

For the most part, this book organized 
the usual manner texts the field. 
The first four chapters outline the growth 
and development secondary education 
America, define the purposes, describe 
the services, and picture the organization 
the high 

The chapter purposes particularly 
good, and would excellent reading for 
about what the 
high school doing ought doing. 
There presentation the aims 
European secondary schools, early and 
modern, and the several secondary schools 
the United States. addition, there are 
included brief statements the educational 
aims outstanding persons, from Comenius 
Koos, and several commissions, such 
the Commission the Reorganization 
Secondary Education and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Any person who 
genuinely interested the important role 
the high school American democracy 
would find this section provocative and 
stimulating. 

Problems articulation between the ele- 
mentary school and the high school one 
hand, and between the high school and the 
college the other, are quite adequately 
presented Chapters Five and Six. 
formula for perfect articulation offered, 
but guiding principles are cited help those 
who attempt increase the ease with which 
students may move from one institutional 
level the next. 

Approximately forty per cent the book 
devoted curriculum planning, organi- 
zation, and content. Excellent treatment 
given the field general education well 
special academic interests. heart 
the entire secondary school the cur- 
riculum the introductory statement 
for this section, and equally true that 
the “heart” this revised edition the 
presentation the curriculum problems and 
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practices the modern high school. Absent 
dogmatic statement what ought 
be. Rather, principles and purposes all 
curricular offerings are presented 
evaluation the student. 

Concluding chapters deal with the in- 
creasingly important role community re- 
lations the program the school, and 
with contemporary issues and trends 
secondary education. The issues identified 
would provide splendid basis for stimulat- 
ing programs P-TA local school 
boards, 

would seem that the authors have 
achieved their stated purposes this text. 
growing importance and controversy. 

ALLBRITTEN 
Northwestern State College 
Louisiana 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT ACTION 
Five Frank Spaulding. 
Richard Smith Publisher, Inc., 
(Rindge, New Hampshire.) 693 pp. 
$6.50. 

The author, distinguished educator 
his own right, has one major purpose 
mind writing this book. has tried 
present superintendent’s description 
“significant conditions, objectives, and pro- 
cedures involved his administration 
single school system—not mention sev- 
eral school systems.” This does well. 

Mr. Spaulding decribes with thorough- 
ness and interest his years superinten- 
dent schools Ware, Massachusetts; 
Passaic, New Jersey; Newton, Massachu- 
setts; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Cleve- 
land, Ohio from 1895 1920. His anec- 
dotal history presents the development 
the important concepts school adminis- 
tration seen active member 
the profession during the formative years 
educational history this nation. How- 
ever, this does not tell the story. Inter- 
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mingled with the case studies practically 
everything superintendent finds himself 
doing philosophy living and working 
with people. Out the richness his ex- 
perience the author found that there are 
about even dozen principles, objectives, 
ideals and universally sound facts which not 
only applied his life and work super- 
intendent but appears that these could 
apply the life all who believe and 
work for the education children, These 
principles, believes, are real and mean- 
ingful today they ever were. lists 
these clearly and concisely. 

This book should prove valuable 
administrators, students school 
administration, educational historians, 
parents who are interested public educa- 
tion and anyone who enjoys reading 
direct, informative, pleasant prose. Mr. 
Spaulding closing said, speaking his 
superintendencies, “those years were ‘filled 
with memorable experiences—all interest- 
experienced not one dull day.’ 
The reader agrees that not only were the 
days interesting and sometimes exciting but 
were the descriptions those days. 

“The fullest practicable development 
the potentialities every pupil and student, 
the end that each one may acquire the 
capacity and the determination serve 
fullest measure his own best interests and 
the interests society” was way the 
over-all objective Frank Spaulding. 
this end dedicated his life. 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
TIONAL edited Merele Frampton 
and Elena Gall, Vols. II, III. 
Porter Sargent, Publisher, Beacon 
Street, Boston Massachusetts. Vol. 
453 $5.50; Vol. II, 677 pp. $5.50; 
Vol. 700 pp. $5.50. 


This comprehensive study and com- 
pilation opinions several dozen con- 
tributors. Volume contains “Introduction 
and Problems”; Volume “The Physi- 
cally handicapped and Special Health Prob- 
lems”; and Volume III, Mental and Emo- 
tional Deviates and Special Health Prob- 
lems.” Perhaps area has been more 
interest recent years than the education 
what are usually called “exceptional” 
children, Included are the specialized needs 
the blind, the partially seeing, the 
crippled, those with special health prob- 
lems, the deaf, the hard hearing, speech 
handicapped, the socially maladjusted, the 
mentally retarded and the gifted. There 
are now about 25,000 “special 
the United ‘The need for additional 
teachers 

Volume there are such topics 
historical background, definition special 
education, survey the numbers involved 
our country the role public educa- 
tion and providing education for 
There are also discussions the relationship 
special education official and volun- 
tary agencies. The problems mental 
health and guidance, teacher training, 
parent education and vocational rehabili- 
tation are summarized. There copious 
section bibliographies, directories and 
manuals well list agencies. 

Volume special chapters are de- 
voted the blind, the partially sighted, 
the deaf, hard hearing, speech defective, 
the orthopedically handicapped, the carido- 
pathic and special health problems the 
multiple handicapped. Leprosy 
tubercular are also discussed. 

The final volume, Volume has its 
general topic and Emotional De- 
viates and Special Problems.” this vol- 
ume there section the intellectually 
gifted, another the neurologically im- 
The latter include the child with 
injured brain, the cerebral palsied, the hemi- 
plegic and the epileptic. Another section 
discusses the emotionally disturbed and has 
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chapter juvenile delinquency. Special 
chapters are also found here with reference 
the mentally handicapped 
education services for the aged, the narcotic 
and the alcoholic, 

The bibliography on, and references to, 
college programs, well addresses 
magazines and organizations, will 
particular interest. good have all 
these areas brought together single 
volume. 

discuss the individual sections would 
require the services specialist each 
the fields. attempt made here 
evaluation, this book review being descrip- 
tive the contents, 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION SECONDARY 
Robert Hammock and 
Ralph Owings. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 316 pp. $4.75. 

The authors supervision book must 
resolve certain basic issues: Should the book 
deal with one segment the schools 
should deal with all grades from ele- 
mentary through secondary school? Should 
the book based supervisory principles, 
instructional problems, supervisory 
techniques? Or, should some combination 
employed? Should the book deal with all 
supervisory personnel with the super- 
visory roles certain individuals? 

the title this book indicates, the 
authors have resolved the first issue de- 
voting their book the secondary school. 
While the continuity instruction from 
infancy through adolescence thus neg- 
lected, this not unwise decision. Su- 
pervision the secondary level 
country has been weak spot and this book 
renders distinct service focusing atten- 
tion the great need for supervision 
our high schools, However, the trend to- 
ward the general supervisor who works 
with both levels and with many subjects 
warrants more attention than given. 
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the issues principles, problems, 
techniques, the central attention given 
techniques. this decision the authors have 
provided excellent discussions workshops, 
faculty meetings, and bulletins. There 
able chapter professional libraries. Since 
common experience has been that the pro- 
fessional library not used effectively until 
faculty engrossed the solution 
some school problem, stimulating discus- 
sion ways getting effective use in- 
the course dealing with super- 
visory techniques frequent implications from 
supervisory principles are made but basic 
principles supervision are not clearly 
This not necessarily weak- 
ness, although the authors tend em- 
phasize democratic supervision through 
group processes the expense perhaps 
scientific supervision, for there much 
said for illustrating principles rather than 
sermonizing about Problems super- 
vision, similarly, tend used for illustra- 
tive purposes throughout the chapters. 

the third issue, supervision dis- 
cussed “as job which may done 
persons many different positions.” 
single educational leader singled out for 
unusual treatment. Rather 
chapters, The Participants the Program 
Supervision (Chapter 3), and The Su- 
pervisor (Chapter 13), good description 
the supervisory personnel presented. 

The writing thoughful, free from edu- 
cational jargon, and based common 
sense, good experience, and available studies. 
read, studied, and the ideas put into 
practice, the book will help raise the 
level supervision secondary schools: 
task that needed. 

STANLEY 
University Michigan 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHIES EDUCATION CUL- 
Theodore 
Brameld. The Dryden Press, Inc. 414 
$4.50. 

are said living “crisis cul- 
ture.” This condition has been persistent 
that tending become Older 
beliefs, standards, and values appear in- 
creasingly inadequate. Uncertainty and 
frustrations beset from all sides. This 
causing thoughtful men seek 
before for life direction, frame 
reference,” that holds more hope for more 
men. One outcome this concern re- 
flected growing popularity courses 
educational philosophy and the number 
books appearing the field. 

Philosophies Education Cultural 
not just another book 
philosophy education, but rather can 
ranked major contribution. the 
author has given concise picture the 
major outlooks life they are viewed 
historic and cultural perspective 
major thesis the book 
that all philosophies education are 
essence interpretations the cultures within 
which they find themselves” (p. 
clear, logical, and impartial manner the 
author shows current agreements and dis- 
agreements life and education the in- 
evitable result the cultural impact 
educational thinking. 

The first three chapters are devoted 
succint interpretation philosophy and its 
divisions, education and its place 
culture, and culture with its impact 
philosophy. The remainder the book 
describes the historical background, states 
the major contentions, and evaluates each 
the major educational philosophies cur- 
rent: Progressivism (education and cul- 
tural transition), Essentialism (education 
and cultural conservation), and Perennial- 
ism (education and cultural regression). 
Each these philosophies seen influ- 


May 


enced the cultural patterns through 
which has evolved. Emphasis synthesis 
and direction for the future characterizes 
the final chapter. Each philosophic point 
view treated the same logical arrange- 
ment. This makes comparisons the reader 
easy and clear. Naturally evaluations are 
made against the background the au- 
thor’s own educational philosophy 
structionism), position the reader re- 
minded from time time. 

The book, written essentially text- 
book for students education, rich 
reference, bibliography, and aids learn- 
ing. This organization makes especially 
useful However, its clear and 
critical analysis cultural factors and their 
influence educational thinking and prac- 
tice makes the book extremely valuable 
anyone who wishes insight into the forces 
influencing the evolution our culture. 

The one grave weakness one omis- 
sion. the author had given the same 
space analysis and evaluation his 
own philosophic point view (Reconstruc- 
did the other philosophies 
the value the book, particularly text- 
book, would have been greatly enhanced. 
True, the reader told where this treatise 
can found, but had Reconstructionism 
been presented, even only outline form, 
much would have been added the value 
the 

For systematic presentation, clarity, ease 
reading, and impartial evaluation 
better treatise the field has appeared 
will receive the wide use textbook that 
richly deserves, Philosophies Educa- 
tion Cultural Perspective significant 
contribution the field educational 
philosophy. 

University Pittsburgh 
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Philosophical Library, 492 pp. $5.00. 
Had George Bernard Shaw written this 

book probably would have been called 

Intelligent Woman’s 

Guide the Physical, Psychical, and Cul- 

tural World.” Abram Glaser—more hu- 

manist than critic—is content with 

shorter title. 

Professor Glaser, however, has under- 
taken what virtually impossible task: 
the synthesis man’s knowledge date 
capsule form. His purpose instruct 
agreement with man’s cultural expec- 
tations rather than dwell pessimistically 
all his failures date, Within the 
limits reasonability—and 461 pages— 
has fairly well succeeded. 

The author, presently lecturer law 
within the faculty City College New 
York, has experienced long career 
social and legal work; has made ex- 
tensive travels throughout the world and 
the so-easily-detected mellowness 
work undoubtedly stems from personal fa- 
miliarity with the cultures and peoples 
writes about. earlier book, The Mosaic 
Life—A Story Man and the Factors 
his Development, has been published 
Braille. 

This World organized into twelve 
divisions and the scope Dr. Glaser’s 
review includes many thousand years— 
From Matter Energy and Back, Inani- 
mate Animate, The Psychic Forces, 
Man’s Linguistic, Religious, Political, and 
Economic Development, and the De- 
mands Law, plus cumulative chapter 
article faith entitled “This Be- 
lieve.” 

What Abram Glaser does believe 
the world progressive development 
toward the fulfillment divine Will 
ever striving the hearts men: have 
faith that the response Toynbeean fig- 
ure) will such enable humanity 
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continue its arduous progress, whatever the 
difficulties ahead, toward ever greater good 
for greater numbers.” 

Although times dogmatic and rather 
eclectic, Glaser does subject his materials 
Rhadamanthine judgment which 
unsparing its search for objectivity— 
sees favored nation, chosen peo- 
ple. Indeed, sees Western civilization 
crossroads but his hope strong and 
not indicating specifically the 
most-to-be-desired response—does suggest 
something its 

The section dealing with 
World Literature” longest—150 pages— 
and Dr. Glaser here indulges himself 
the inclusion what personally enjoys 
attributing world significance. Fre- 
quently his treatment superficial and 
sometimes there are errors, while 
admitted that Martin Luther did write 
Mighty Fortress Our God,” does 
not begin with the words—“Away man- 
ger, crib for bed, the little Lord Jesus 
laid down His sweet head” 321). 

Since the index—a very good one, 
the way—runs thirty pages might 
have been thought advantageous have 
separated into Index Names and 
have followed this with general table 
the contents the book. 

Nevertheless, This World excel- 
lent conception and scope that can 
read very easily (and profitably) 
both students and laymen and, with ap- 
propriate reference material, could surely 
serve the basis for humanities 
civilization course. 

Willamette University 


PSYCHOLOGY 


(New Second 
Edition) Milton Hahn and Mal- 
colm MacLean, McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 302 pp., $4.75. 
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Milton Hahn and Malcolm Mac- 
Lean have had many years experience 
They not only have worked with students 
who have had their troubles but also each 
has had many years teaching experience 
which have given them ideal background 
for writing text counseling. Dr. Mac- 
Lean too has had considerable administra- 
tive work various capacities, dean 
college and college president. With 
such broad background for understanding 
the problems people would ex- 
pected that they would able write 
book that would appeal both the students 
this they have done. 

“Counseling Psychology” begins with 
discussion the counselor, counseling, and 
its philosophy. The viewpoint not extreme 
but liberal and undue optimism 
shown what counseling can but 
“down earth” approach from demo- 
cratic client-centered setting given. With 
the American philosophical setting clearly 
presented the text discusses progressively 
the nature common educational-vocation- 
personal problems, and the tools and tech- 
niques that are used achieve the best ad- 
justment. Two chapters are devoted 
aptitudes and abilities and one chapter each 
educational-vocational interests, collec- 
tion data, the counseling interview, prog- 
nosis and prediction, and counseling psy- 
chology and the related disciplines. All 
through every discussion the emphasis 
needs the client and his insight into and 
recognition them. Stress laid the 
help that the counselor can give his client 
that can help himself. “The purpose 
this book focus upon counseling with 
individuals who are faced with vocational- 
educational-personal problems.” 

Especially well done from the beginner’s 
viewpoint are the two chapters dealing with 
the tools and techniques Em- 
phasis placed the responsibility the 
counselors serving the student such way 
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that will more objective about him- 
self relation his assets, his liabilities, 
and his opportunities than could possibly 
startlingly new tools are revealed and 
new techniques for using them are made 
available, but the standard old material 
presented well-organized straight-for- 
ward way—the kind presentation that 
appeals the college student who be- 
ginning his work counseling. 

After presenting the basic standard prin- 
ciples, theories, and concepts counseling, 
new chapter included “Counseling 
Psychology and Related Disciplines.” 
terms goals attempt made rec- 
oncile the work the psychologist with 
that the psychiatrist, social worker and 
general medical practitioner. 

What will likely first impress the be- 
ginning student most favorably the style, 
which simple, well-organized, and direct. 
The format the book throughout fits 
admirably for beginner’s text. The lan- 
guage simple, yet essential terminology 
used such way that each term can 
understood its context. any technical 
field language can become involved that 
students are easily confused their reading. 
What will appeal every student 
“Counseling Psychology” that the lan- 
guage clear and simple enough convey 
the student what the authors intended— 
and that good recommendation for any 

University Wichita 


Garrison, 
Karl C., and Gray, Stanley. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 505 pp., $5.00. 
This educational psychology intended 

textbook for “the foundation basic 

course for students preparing teach.” 

Following introductory chapter, the re- 

maining topics are presented two major 
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sections. Part One, Human Growth and 
Development, contains nine chapters the 
various aspects growth and development, 
including Part Two, Learning 
and Guidance, series six chapters 
the major topics learning plus four chap- 
ters Measuring the Results Learning, 
Study Habits, Adjustment Problems, and 
Guiding the Individual Child. Each chapter 
concluded with summary, set 
questions and exercises, and list recom- 
mended readings. Appendix contains 
annotated bibliography mm, films 
correlated with the chapters and Appendix 
presents basic statistical concepts. Foot- 
notes provide thorough documentation and 
the author and subject indices seem reason- 
ably complete. 

The individual child the center at- 
tention this book. The authors propose 
explain how maturation and learning 
play their roles the growth and develop- 
ment the child. Emphasis placed upon 
the growth the individual child 
unified whole even though the various as- 
pects growth are treated separate 
chapters, This accomplished chapter 
the general nature growth and de- 
velopment and emphasizing the inter- 
relatedness the several phases growth. 
describing each phase growth and 
development, the authors begin with the 
newborn infants and point out the changes 
which take place age increases from birth 
through adolescence, Educational implica- 
tions are pointed out throughout the book 
and specifically the summaries which 
follow each chapter. 

Activity from within stressed the 
section learning. the authors’ words, 
there are many characteristics 
learner which affect the efficiency his 
learning; but none these are basic 
learning the dynamic nature the 
individual learner.” obvious that the 
authors have accepted the needs concept and 
believe that education must based upon 
the needs pupils for motivation. 
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pointed out that there are disagree- 
ments among theorists the exact na- 
ture the learning process, Rather than 
trying make their presentation within the 
framework single point view, the 
authors prefer present the results di- 
verse experiments which have identified the 
conditions which make for efficient learning, 
retention, transfer, and methods study. 
This approach provides answers large 


number small questions but does not fur- 


nish integrating conceptual framework 
from which view the whole process 
learning. However, continuous effort has 
been made relate experimental findings 
educational practice. 

the writer’s opinion, this book com- 
pares favorably with other recent educa- 
tional psychologies. liberally sprinkled 
with explanatory graphs, tables, 
tures. Original data are included with many 
the citations, Few errors were noticed. 
page 248 the word learned should 
learner, page 257 the singular verb 
accelerates does not agree with the subject. 
Generally, however, the style good and 
the text well The authors are well 
known and respected for previous work. 
While not greatly different from the better 
recent books the field, this one deserves 
good reception. 

Curtis 
University Arizona 


HuMAN DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
Lester Crow and Alice Crow. 
American Book Company. 578 pp. $5.50. 
Educational Psychology has gone long 

way since the days when texts the field 

were little more than watered down psy- 
chologies with some teaching methodology 
thrown justify the “educational” part 
the Extensive research, both 
psychologists and educators, has produced 

mass sound scientific material which, 

though psychologically oriented, defi- 
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nitely the field education, Indeed, 
clear today that Educational Psy- 
chology more educational than psycho- 
logical, which all the good for the 
teacher and his pupil. 

Human Development and Learning, 
the Crows, text the most modern 
strain. sound physiology, but not 
text physiology. Its psychological data are 
scientifically correct 
grounded, but not text psychology. 
rests upon the solid ground human de- 
velopment, but recognizes that the human 
organism develops social field which 
has major role determining the nature 
the finished product. Part deals with 
human development during the first two 
decades life. While discusses the funda- 
mentals human development, places its 
major stress upon personal and social de- 
velopment, first during childhood and then 
during adolescence. 

Further, the book recognizes that the 
goal the educative process adjust- 
ment. This means both adjustment and 
adjustment of; the individual must make 
adjustments his environment and adjust- 
ments his environment himself. This 
thesis dominates the book, making valu- 
able text for the instructor who sees his 
work more than mere instructing—as 
basically guiding the pupil full and 
rich adjustment. 

One the best things the book, 
least from the point view the present 
reviewer, the emphasis the place 
self-discipline adjustment. There has 
been tendency this field spoon feed 
the pupil, fearful lest failure blocking 
purpose produce frustrations that will re- 
main fester and destroy the individual 
later life. While there some danger 
here, throw self-discipline out the win- 
dow worse. The child must learn self- 
control. must grow ability take 
defeat and failure his stride and become 
finer and richer because his increasing 
strength the face the realities life. 


This text emphasizes this fact clearly. 

But, the book also well rounded 
text the field. includes adequate dis- 
cussions the educative process and the 
whole area evaluating 
Many the newer methods appraising 
the pupil’s progress school are evaluated 
from the bases careful research and 
psychological understanding. 

One the features the text 
fairly complete listing films which can 
used connection with each 
The films are described briefly that the 
teacher who has not seen the film can get 
general idea its theme, content, and 

Many teachers will happy know 
that along with the text 
Manual prepared the authors and con- 
taining suggestions for handling the material 
each chapter, special readings that may 
assigned, and chapter tests made 
both true-false and multiple-choice ques- 
tions. the end the manual final 
examination 150 questions covering the 
entire book. While questions are 
protected copy right, anyone using the 
text has permission reproduce them 
any way wishes for his classes. This 
makes the book more easily useful. 

Jr. 
Brooklyn College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Paul 
Crofts, Inc. 532 pp. $5.50. 

One the outstanding skills that Profes- 
sor Landis consistently displays his ability 
bring together the great complexity 
materials involved sociological study 
smooth free-flowing narrative. Such skill 
especially evident this book, loaded with 
facts, and concerned with the manifold 
facets the marriage institution. 

Despite the diversity material, inter- 
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relationships are kept clear. general, the 
topics are those treated similar books. 
However, the opening section “Marriage 
the Modern Setting” does give com- 
prehensive basis from which study the 
succeeding sections; the final section con- 
tains some valuable material “The Un- 
married Adult” which belongs legitimately 
every marriage counselling course (al- 
though frequently omitted). The reader 
may well expected gain under- 
standing that the need for continuous ad- 
justment the marital patterns sen- 
sible, to-be-expected necessity that inheres 
any dynamic relationship. 

Materials the many learnings neces- 
sary are brought into this 
sources further knowledge are sug- 
gestions, footnotes, and bibliography. 
For the teacher, audio-visual materials are 
provided annotated listing, there are 
many thought-provoking questions the 
end each chapter, and much made 
the socio-dramatic techniques. There are 
many reports studies, recipes for develop- 
ing attitudes, suggestions for pre-planning, 
and wealth illustrations, figures, tables 
and case materials, These are brought to- 
gether through the author’s background 
deep human understanding form en- 
lightening, definitely teachable text. 

should noted that Professor Landis 
stresses knowledge the facts” the 
“goal the book.” the preface this 
emphasis made clear these words 
much has already been written about the 
more superficial aspects the relationship 
between men and women, What needed 
today not sermon the duties and 
obligations husbands and wives but 
patterning, conditioned aspirations, 
values, affectional and ego needs, and 
their biological well their conditioned 
drives, these areas primarily that prob- 
lems modern marriage lie.” this goal 
the book remains true but seems this 
reviewer that, acceptance this goal, 
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this work restricted those people 
those schools which are already committed 
the socio-scientific outlook. millions 
people are also committed the con- 
ception that marriage sacrament, or- 
dained God, and obligated Him, 
appears that the sociologist who omits dis- 
cussion their outlooks, the grounds 
that only the areas cited above are the keys 
“problems modern marriage,” (italics 
the reviewer’s) is, exclusion, losing some 
scientific objectivity; and that value judge- 
ments have been made too final state- 
ments such “society has ceased 
very concerned about the divorce man 
and wife.” 

However, this honest, clear-cut 
statement the author’s intent. For those 
whom this position does not eliminate, the 
book will prove most worthwhile. Students 
will not finish ethical-moral trance, 
nor yet cynical, skeptical mood, but 
rather with the conviction that marriage 
can bring enduring, satisfying happiness, 
knowledge and understanding, reasonable 
compromise, and will succeed are 
brought bear the participants. For 
these students its immediate strength will 
functionality terms specifics and 
positive suggestions, while will help them 
build for the future the broader basic 

Burritr 
The City College New York 


1,000,000 Benjamin 
Fine. The World Publishing Company. 


377 $4.00. 

meeting the National Education 
Association 1953, the author this 
book statement made the United 
States Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr. that was startling enough attract 
the attention every citizen. predicted 
that within the coming year there would 
one million boys and girls who “would 
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get into trouble serious enough picked 
the police.” 

result this experience the author 
started upon search that covered many 
sections the country which indicated that 
the statement was exaggeration, but 
1960 juvenile delinquents would two 
million. 

The investigation revealed facts that were 
startling and alarming that every Ameri- 
can should stirred action. spite 
the wealth this country, spite the 
excellent educational system, and spite 
the many youth agencies concerned with 
this problem, there contagion de- 
linquency which must secure the attention 
the nation’s parents, teachers and the 
leaders church and state. 

Investigations were conducted 
and private institutions caring for delin- 
quents, the schools, the courts securing 
information means questionnaires and 
direct contact with youth and with youth 
leaders. The story neglect, injustice, re- 
jection and even brutality which children 
have faced blot the American scene. 

Children have told their stories freely, 
parents have revealed home conditions and 
cities have described slum conditions which 
are alarming. These delinquent boys and 
girls show the results abuses that are be- 
yond the thinking and even the imagina- 
tion the average citizen. 

intensive study revealed that many 
parents, teachers, and law enforcement of- 
ficers have added fuel the conflagration 
carelessness, indifference and ignorance. 
The causes much delinquency are very 
complex; causes which are unknown except 
people trained for this work. 

Interviews with children from six years 
age eighteen and older, show some 
the underlying causes for this situation. 
Much the trouble seems stem from 
the homes where children experienced neg- 
lect, brutality, immorality and too strict 
discipline which denies them the love, 
understanding and sympathy which are 
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important young child who 
unhappy, has feeling belonging and 
must elsewhere for affection and under- 
standing ripe for trouble. Broken homes 
have contributed much the problem, but 
trouble for many children comes homes 
where there lack love and intelligence 

Edgar Hoover wrote 1953: “The 
child who finds his parents too absorbed 
vocational and social pursuits provide 
him proper guidance and attentive care 
one who turns from the home for under- 
standing and recreation, all too many 
instances his quest for understanding leads 
him bad companions; his recreation con- 
sists largely antisocial activities.” 

times has been thought that poor 
housing conditions caused much the de- 
linquency, but now seen that delin- 
quency has “jumped the tracks” 
appeared the better and more respectable 
homes and areas. Truancy 
belonging gangs, the search for thrills, 
withdrawing from society, and minor cases 
brutality are all symptoms which when 
recognized early enough and treated with 
sympathy and understanding might save 
boys and girls now headed for criminal 

Citizens are alarmed the cost edu- 
cation, but the cost will immeasurably 
increased the years ahead. The cost 
maintaining child institutional home 
ranges from $2000 $3000 per year. 
estimated cost special services child 
clinic $100 per year. dollars and 
cents but even more the conservation 
our human resources have but one 
choice. fight the encroachment 
disease, must fight the growing de- 
linquency enlisting the best psychological 
and psychiatric services our command. 
Only intelligent and cooperative at- 
tack this problem can save the lives 
millions our youth. 


Hanna 
Baylor University 
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which will intrigue the college student, 
well high school seniors who are look- 
ing forward entering college. The ap- 
proach The author, Dr. Leo- 
pold Kohr, Associate Professor Eco- 
nomics, University Puerto Rico. His 
doctorate law was received from the 
University Innsbruck and his doctorate 
political science from the University 
Vienna, Until 1955 taught Rutgers 
University. 

Wilbur’s Sunday Lunch another 
those interesting stories Gilbert Byron, 
teacher American History Easton high 
school, Maryland. “Chesapeake Cove,” 
volume poems, his fourth. has con- 
tributed frequently THE 
and also Collier’s, Saturday Re- 
view and School and Society. 

Who Should the query 
Mrs. Mary Scanlon Reynolds, fourth 
grade teacher Louisville, Kentucky, 
member Kappa Delta Pi. under- 
graduate college she did newspaper 
She has studied discipline from the 
teacher’s point view and also from the 
parents’ (She has two teen-age daughters 
school now). Her procedures aim 
developing democratic attitudes 

The Real Issue Education stated 
Raymond Callahan, the Department 
Education, Washington University, St. 
Louis. recently wrote “An Introduction 
the Foundations American Education. 
member Beta Upsilon chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

his article Legality and Propriety 
Religious Education the Public Schools, 
Bolmier, Director Graduate 
Studies the Department Education 
Duke University, examines his topic 
from the standpoint law 
policy. Dr. Bolmier Professor School 
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Administration (including School Law) 
the University. 

The National Education Association 
looking forward celebrating its 
nial the spring 1957. Plans are set 
forth here, the invitation the editor 
Street, Director the National 
Association Centennial, The author 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

has been translated Rachel 
Head the Foreign Languages 
ment Central Michigan College, 
Pleasant, Michigan. Ina Draper 
has written for many publications, She 
author two juvenile volumes: 
Out and Play,” and Child’s 
land.” Author about 
poems, she also winner many awards, 
Her poem Sod Moore 
son, author Desire, whose poems 
appeared frequently our columns, hag 
written many whose theme home 
family life. President the 
Coolbrith Circle California, 

For some years Dorothy Lee 
has been valued contributor 
columns. Her verse has 
such magazines the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Saturday Review, the New York 
Times, the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and American Mercury. Her present poem 
Anna Louise Barney, whose 
poetry our readers have often enjoyed, has 
written the timely poem, reminiscent 
commencements, Pomp and Circumstance. 
The final poem The End Not 
written Mrs. Phyllis Cochrane, 
Winter Park, Her poems have ap- 
peared The New Times and The 


tian Century. 
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From the Executive President 


REETINGS the entire membership 

Kappa Delta wish each you 
might have been present for our recent 
Twentieth Biennial Convocation Still- 
water, Oklahoma. One 
seven chapters were represented, and 
had most stimulating instructive 

Oklahoma was ideal place for 
our The entire campus was 
most cordial and facilities were more than 
adequate. great question which faces 
you know location you think would 
good, please suggest it. Hotels are rather 
expensive for the student members, but 
possibly some you may know resort 
hotels where might “off sea- 
son” and hence obtain lower rates. 
would, course, hope might 
locality near one more the chapters. 

The Convocation membership was most 
active and great in- 
spiration see many capable young 
people who are interested education 
great privilege talk with them and watch 
them Who can help but feel optimis- 
tic over education the future when such 
leadership the offing? 


Dr. Robert Ulich, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was have delivered our 
annual lecture, was unable present 
because personal illness, However, Dr. 
Williams, our Editor for the 
series, gave most excellent summary 
Dr. Ulich’s lecture the dinner meeting 
Friday evening. Each delegate should 
have secured copy the lecture and 
should studied the chapter member- 
ship. President Charles Johnson, Fisk 
University, spoke the Convocation 
“Knowledge and Human Responsibility.” 
His was most scholarly and inspiring talk. 
This address will published Epuca- 
TIONAL that all you may have 
opportunity read it, 

There one situation which has arisen 
the last several Convocations that dis- 
tresses many us. Saturday morning, 
when the amendments the By-Laws 
were presented delegates, was found 
that had present and voting only 128 
members. Your Constitution, Article 12, 
Section states “These by-laws may 
amended two-thirds vote the mem- 
bers any Convocation.” There were 197 
registered delegates, and two-thirds vote 
would require 132 delegates present 
and voting. would seem that should 
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change our Constitution read “These 
by-laws may amended two-thirds 
vote the members attendance any 
particular meeting during Convocation,” 
unless make mandatory that delegates 
receiving expenses attend the Convoca- 
tion shall required attend all meetings 
the Convocation. This would, course, 
work hardship some our members 
who would have remain another day 
before they could 
from the Convocation, However, when the 
Society pays the expenses its delegates 
the Convocation, should able 
have sufficient number present amend 
By-Laws the group regards the 
amendments desirable. Upon recommenda- 
tion the Executive Council and the 
Budget Committee, 102 delegates voted 
raise the original fee paid initiates from 
$6.50 $7.50 order that this might 
consistent with the payment now made 
all persons who renew their memberships 
and pay annual dues $2.50. Twenty- 
six (26) members opposed the change. Had 
all members present voted for it, would 
have been impossible for have carried 
since was necessary have one hundred 
thirty-two (132) votes pass amend- 
ment. This matter which concerns all 
us, and hope you will give your 
thoughtful consideration and 

the Convocation, great deal 


emphasis was placed upon the necessity 
holding our Alumni, are sincerely 
hopes that Alumni strategic areas will 
apply for Alumni chapters, and also 
hoped that Institutional Chapters will take 
the initiative suggesting their Alumni 
that they establish chapters centers where 
sufficiently large number former 
Kappa Delta members live. notice 
the local school journal local paper 
would probably bring light quite few 
individuals who could interested 
newing their membership the Society. 
Quite number may members working 
positions other than teaching. However, 
although they may not directly con- 
nected with the schools, their interest 
education very necessary. Many them 
probably are excellent persons for school 
boards and citizens committees, and they 
can help their communities maintaining 
membership Kappa Delta 
through contact with other members, en- 
courage them service. The Con- 
vocation was most enthusiastic over the 
possibility organizing such groups, and 
hope that this spirit will 
over the entire membership, Let hear 
from you you know where active 
group least ten former members 
Kappa Delta could organized into 
chapter, 
KATHERINE VICKERY 


From the General Office 


all, let thank you for the 
cooperation which you have given 
the work Kappa Delta and the 
work the General Office. The progress 
the Society has been due the effort 
the many members and officers, not only 
the Executive Council but also the 
chapter officers and members. 


The work the General Office in- 
creases with the addition more chapters, 
more members, enlarged activities. Here- 
tofore the office Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer and Editor has been part 
time basis for each position the incumbent 
has done this work for Kappa Delta 
addition serving his position Head 
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Department 
Heidelberg the early days the 
chapters were relatively few, the mem- 
bership quite limited. Year year the 
Society has grown until there are now 
three full-time employees and three part- 
time employees the General Office staff 
addition the Executive Secretary. Be- 
ginning June the Executive Secretary will 
able devote full time the general 
operations the Society and editing its 
publications. hoped that then there 
can renewed attention the develop- 
ment the Society. 

Counselors assume responsibility 
when they undertake advise the chap- 
ters. They have assumed wisely. the 
present time may call their attention, and 
that their officers, several items which 
will greatly facilitate the service that the 
General Office can give improving the 
effectiveness the Among them 
are these suggestions: 

sure that the annual report re- 
quired the By-Laws all chapters 
July first sent the General Office 
promptly. 

Urge members who will graduate 
this academic year renew their member- 
ship (including subscriptions) now, for the 
academic year beginning September, 
1956. The fee $2.50 for membership, 
addition the local chapter 
the case members who not wish 
remain affiliated with their campus chap- 
ters, urge them become members-at- 
large, who may remit their membership 
fees direct the General Office. 

Direct all your correspondence 238 
East Perry Street, Harner House, 
Heidelberg College. Mail sent direct 
the college, with further address, may 
delayed. 

The general Office open from 
Monday Friday, inclusive, but 


Saturday. sending candidate informa- 
tion cards approved, please collect all 
for given initiation and mail them one 
time, whenever possible. Give ample time 
for them examined, signed and re- 
Candidate information cards will 
not approved the Executive Secre- 
tary unless they have been approved 
the chapter counselor. Replies corre- 
spondence, including candidate information 
cards, will directed the person who 
sends the letter and cards. will 
preferable the counselor will mail the 
cards the General Office, and have the 
cards returned 

Blank candidate information cards, 
permanent records cards, blanks for key 
orders, and “Information for Candidates 
for Initiation,” will furnished free 
request. your chapter has old candidate 
information cards held over from the time 
when candidates were required have 
grades above the upper quartile point, they 
should destroyed, and request made for 
the revised card which asks for statement 
that grades are above the upper quintile 
point. 

advisable that all cards should 
have permanent information (such can- 
didate information cards and permanent 
record cards) completed ink, typed, 
that the record will not erased wear 
often happens when pencil used. 
suggested that all chapters keep perma- 
nent file all initiates, with dates, and 
other pertinent information, both the 
candidate information cards approved and 
also bound Chapters are 
sometimes embarrassed because they have 
lost their roster initiated members, 

particularly important that can- 
didate information cards proposed initi- 
ates during the summer session sub- 
mitted promptly. 
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The Twentieth Biennial Convocation 


ARRANGEMENTS 


this year Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, March eighteenth, 1956. 
many respects was the most successful 
all the convocations. About 400 
attendance and nearly two hundred chap- 
ters were officially represented. 

The physical setting was suberb. Spring 


AND 


was just beginning evident (though 
there were few snowflakes flying) and 
there was some much-needed rain. Official 
activities were housed primarily the new 
Union the college, beautiful and ex- 
tremely well adapted building which all 
activities were centered, except for the 
general sessions, all which were housed 
the College Auditorium nearby. The 
Union one the outstanding student 
union buildings the country. Costing 
$4,500,000 provides housing for hun- 
dred and fifty guests for overnight and 
meals, There are beautiful lounges, ade- 
quate facilities, conference 
rooms, spacious dining hall, cafeteria, 
and recreational facilities such television, 
bowling alleys, pool tables, etc. Many dele- 
gates took advantage purchases shops, 
the bookstore, and the facilities for mail, 
telegrams, etc., which are housed the 
building. 

The Auditorium was spacious and 
every way adequate, with provision 
public address system which made intercom- 
munication between the platform and the 
“floor” effective. Near the Union and the 
dormitories which many delegates were 
housed, was just far enough away 
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provide the “seventh inning” stretch that 


with long and active sessions. 
available 


Facilities were 


delegates and attendants the Union and 
women’s and men’s dormitories, all 
within easy reach the Convocation’s 
activities, 

Then there was the tireless effort 


those who administered the handling the 


Convocation for the College. Details were 


carefully and promptly looked after. The 
local chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Lambda, 
the eleventh date founding, having 
been installed just about quarter cen- 
tury ago, gave effective and tireless serv- 
ice making local arrangements 
acting hosts, Especially worthy men- 
Dr. Else Wolf, 


Lambda chapter, and the President the 


are 


chapter, Particularly noted was the 
excellent service for transportation the 
delegates from railroad points nearby, 
Stillwater without passenger service 
rail, Guests were brought the campus 
expeditiously and were returned connect- 
ing points promptly after the Convocation’s 
close. 

Enthusiasm ran high. There was the 
good fellowship always 
the convocations. Long and willing serv- 
ice was rendered members com- 
mittees, even though was necessary 
extend meetings far into 
Though there was great activity and par- 
ticipation the sessions, there was un- 
usual unanimity sentiment and actions. 
The 


meetings with dispatch and smoothness, 


Executive President 
and her fairness and consideration, and 
her graciousness, won general acclaim. 
The assignments committees included 
various parts the country and varying 
types institutions, balanced representa- 
tion students and faculty members, all 
which resulted peculiar smoothness 
operation and effective excellence the 
work the members, Many 
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ceived since adjournment attest the 
stimulating nature the Convocation and 
the continuous devotion the members 
the high ideals the 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICERS 
other pages this supplement the 


reports the Executive Officers are 
printed full, even though there some- 


times slight duplication their contents. 
They reveal the careful preparation that 
the individual members the Executive 
Council gave their duties; also, there 
will found the committee assignments 
for the 


CONVOCATION GLIMPSES SESSION ASSEMBLED 
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COMMITTEES 


Alumni Committee 


the report the Alumni Committee 
Dr. Henry Ashmore, chairman, the fol- 
lowing items were suggested and adopted: 

Many more alumni chapters should 
organized. 

There need for continued impact 
upon members the Society 
CATIONAL the Lecture Series, the 
programs, the convocations, etc, pro- 
duce this impact, members should en- 
couraged remain 

There great potential for their 
service more the membership will re- 
main active. 
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The alumni chapters could give great 
service teacher recruitment 
ment. 

The alumni chapters could service- 
able public relations, and interpreting 
educational activities local communities. 

Their continued activity could 
great financial assistance Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

Note: The Convocation took action ask- 
ing The Executive Council investigate 
the advisability giving representation 
the Executive Council from the alumni 
chapters. The Executive President was in- 
structed appoint committee con- 
sider the question, the committee report 
the next Convocation. 


Auditing Committee 


The auditing committee reported that 
the financial records were accurate and 
very complete. They also stated that they 
had examined the reports for the biennium, 
prepared the firm certified public 
accountants, Ernst and Ernst 
affidavit, and that the audit showed the 
records the Society were excellent 
condition. 


Bagley Memorial Committee 


The report was referred the Long 
Range Planning Committee. inform 
delegates, especially the students, about 
the work Dr. Bagley, appreciations 
his work and influence were 
two his former students, Dr. Anne 
Halberg, and Dr. Winifred Stayton. Dr. 
McCracken, for many years co- 
worker Dr. Bagley’s Kappa Delta 
also paid tribute him did Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Laureate Counselor. 


Duties Student Counselor 


The report was given Lawrence 
Beymer, chairman. general, the position 
present operative, was continued but 


several changes were recommended, 
was suggested that the expenses incurred 
the Student Counselor visiting chap- 
ters paid from the funds appropriated 
for the regional conferences; 
nominations for the biennium 1958-60 
the hands The Executive President 
the Society least thirty days before the 
opening the 


Jewelry Changes 


The Student Counselor, Lawrence Bey- 
mer, was chairman this committee 
The committee’s recommendations were 
approved, addition the jewelry for- 
merly authorized the following were 
added: cord necklace, gold-filled neck 
chain, snake tie pin, and both pin and 
button the Kappa Delta Greek Letter 


with Association College 


Honor Societies 


Executive Counselor Ryder was 
chairman this committee. After thorough 
discussion, was voted affiliate with 
this body. 


Permanent Home Committee 


The full report this committee 
found elsewhere these The 
Convocation voted enlarge the sphere 
possibilities for the consideration 
the Committee. the Purdue University 
the Committee then con- 
stituted was instructed provide for the 
purchase and remodeling 
structure which could adapted the 
needs the Society. Acceding the rec- 
ommendation the committee, two other 
options were now added: construct 
entirely new building; and lease exist- 
ing property already built one which 
could re-constructed meet the needs 
the Society. Any plan finally proposed the 
Committee the Executive Council 


CONVOCATION GLIMPSES—THE BANQUET 


submitted the constituent chapters 
for their vote, 


Revision By-Laws 


Changes made By-Laws will in- 
corporated the revised edition the 
Constitution and By-Laws now process 
printing. statement changes will 
sent chapters accompany the 
printed 


Revision Ritual 


Primarily, the changes were made 
uniformize and clarify the various sections. 


These will printed the new Manual 


for Officers. 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS AND 
OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Three luncheons were arranged for 
delegates and others attendance, The 
first, was presided over 
Lawrence, Student Counselor. Tables were 
reserved for committees 
groups and their chairmen were introduced. 
The program consisted address 
Mr. Beymer appreciation the work 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
and Editor the Kappa Delta Publi- 
cations, Williams, who has 
served the former capacity for thirty 
years, the latter for thirty-two years. 

Friday Dr, John Harton, Execu- 


tive First Vice President presided. Dr. 
Harold Benjamin, Laureate Counselor, in- 
troduced the speaker, Dr, Charles John- 
son, President Fisk University, whose 
masterly address printed the 
article Part this issue THE 
Forum. 

Saturday, the concluding lunch- 
eon, Dr. Ryder, Executive Coun- 
selor, presided. was appreciation ses- 
sion. McCracken spoke the 
counselors, especially those who had served 
their institutional alumni chapters for 
many years. His sincerity and his inimita- 
ble manner addressing the Convocation 
made this climax the activities 
the 

Thursday afternoon delightful tea 
was served the members Lambda 
chapter, under the supervision their 
efficient counselor, Dr. Elsa Wolf. Again, 
Friday afternoon, there were tours 
the campus arranged Lambda chapter 
acting 

the informal dinner Thursday 
evening, Dr. Gerald Read, Executive 
Second Vice President, presided. Immedi- 
ately following there was square dancing 
for the pleasure the delegates and mem- 
bers. feature the evening was 
exhibition Indian dancing group 
Oklahoma Indians. 

The Convocation Banquet was held 
the Ballroom Friday evening. Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, Executive President, 
presided. Excellent music was provided 
the Oklahoma and Men’s Glee Club, 
under the direction Jerkins. The 


volume “Professional Education 
Humane Study,” the most recent the 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series, was pre- 
pared the lecturer selected for the 
year, Dr. Robert Ulich, James Conant 
Professor Education the Harvard 
Graduate School Education. Printed 
volumes arrived and were sale immedi- 
ately following the lecture, Traditionally, 
the banquet lecture based upon the 
printed volume for the Unfortunately 
illness prevented Dr. Ulich from 
his request, summary the lecture 
was presented Dr. Williams, 
the Editor the Lecture Series. Many 
our members will doubtless wish secure 
copy this scholarly Orders 
may sent The Macmillan Company, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
other offices the Company. The list 
price $2.50. 

The meeting the counselors, presided 
over Dr. George Deer, counselor 
Gamma Upsilon chapter, concentrated 
its attention methods selection new 
members, and plans for celebrating the 
Fiftieth Anniversary the Society. The 
reports the eight group discussions will 
printed the November issue. The 
topics included: problems membership, 
chapter projects, chapter programs, the 
role student leadership Kappa Delta 
Pi, the responsibility alumni and institu- 
tional chapters each other, role Kappa 
Delta teacher recruitment, achieving 
balanced student-faculty participation, and 
how Kappa Delta should 
Fiftieth Anniversary? 


“The teacher artist, the very antithesis mechanism; the transmis- 
life from the through the living, the living the highest 
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Reports Executive Officers, 
Twentieth Biennial Convocation 


March 15-17, 1956 


Report the Executive President 


Since the duties your President are 
definitely set forth the Constitution and 
By-Laws, shall give you outline form 
the main events which have transpired 
during the past biennium. This material 
mimeographed that you may take 
home with you for your report chapters. 

The Executive Council held brief 
meeting following the Convocation Pur- 
due, Indiana. met again Montevallo, 
Alabama, the Alabama College Cam- 
pus, October 16-17, 1954, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 1-3, 1955. April 


Chapter Name Institution made installation Date 
Theta Alpha Howard University, Washington, D.C. Williams 5/15/54 
Theta Beta Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y. John Harton 5/25/54 
Theta Gamma Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Katherine Vickery 5/28/54 
Theta Delta Delta State College, Cleveland, Katherine Vickery 6/26/54 
Theta Epsilon Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. Katherine Vickery 10/23/54 
Theta Zeta Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Williams 12/11/54 
Theta Eta National College Education, Williams 5/1/55 
Theta Theta University Richmond, Richmond, Va. Katherine Vickery 5/22/55 
Theta Florida Univ., Tallahassee Katherine Vickery 5/24/55 
Theta Kappa State University Teachers College, Platts- Florence Stratemeyer 5/31/55 
burg, N.Y. 
Theta Lambda Willamette University, Salem, Ore. John Harton 
Theta South Dakota State College, Brookings Katherine Vickery 10/17/55 
Stark County Alumni Chapter, Canton, Ohio Williams 3/5/56 


following Regional Conference, the 
Annual Dinner was held, which time 
the Lecture “Communication, the Miracle 
Shared Living,” was delivered Dr. 


Dora Smith. The Council held its fall 


meeting Chicago, October 15- 


16, 1955, and convened again Still- 
water March 13-14, 1956. 

During the biennium, necessary com- 
mittees from the Executive Council and the 
membership large, and for the Convoca- 
tion, were appointed. The latter group 
are itemized the program. 

The Executive President has approved 
expense accounts for the members the 
Council committee members, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Editor. 

The following new chapters have been 


Member Council (or 
former member) who 


Alpha Omicron Chapter, Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin, Indiana, was reinstated 
Dr. Williams, June 1955. Its 
charter had been withdrawn February 27, 
1940. 


Some interest has been shown regarding 
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the reactivation Sigma Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, but the present time 
definite plans have been made. 

The question the status the two 
chapters Washington, D.C., formerly 
connected with Miner Teachers College 
and Wilson Teachers College, now 
under advisement the Council. 

Several chapters have been reported de- 
and their situations are likewise 
under advisement. 

During the past biennium, Honor Keys 
have been awarded to: 

Esther Lillian Knehans, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 

Alpha Eta, 4-12-54. 

Walter John Gifford, Garrisonburg, Va., Alpha 

Chi, 4-17-54. 

Rude, Lock Haven, Pa., Delta Sigma, 

4-17-54. 

Horace Bonar Ritchie, Athens, Ga., Beta Kappa, 

5-10-54. 

Freida Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., Alpha Pi, 

5-24-54. 

Kenamond, Shepherdstown, W.Va., Delta 

Psi, 12-28-54. 

Charles Caldwell, Norman, Okla., Gamma, 

2-25-55; 

Ludd Myrl Spivey, Lakeland, 

Gamma, 2-25-55. 

Lambda, 5-11-55. 
Everett Walters, LaCrosse, Wis., Beta Tau, 

Ross Beall, Tulsa, Gamma Kappa, 

Anna Halberg, Washington, D.C., Delta 

Lambda, 10-14-55. 

George Gore, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla., Theta 

1-24-56. 

Carl Erikson, Ypsilanti, Mich., Pi, 2-29-56. 


Epsilon 


Montevallo, Ala., Beta 


Life membership was approved for Dr. 


President. 

During the past biennium, the following 
individuals have been approved the 
Laureate and the Executive 
Council for membership Laureate 
Chapter: 


former Second 


Noll, 


members 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia, University 

Harold Dodds, President, 
versity 

Williams, 
Heidelberg College 

Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Nations 

William Gray, Professor Emeritus and Di- 
rector Research Reading, The Univer- 
sity Chicago 

Robert Ulich, Conant Professor Education, 
Harvard University 


Professor Education, 


Nominations have been accepted and 
Laureate votes tallied for consideration 
the Executive Council this meeting, 
fill four vacancies now existing 
Laureate Chapter. 

Your President the 
Executive Council five Regional Con- 
ferences: Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
November 20, 1954; Stetson University, 
Land, Florida, December 1954; 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 1955; Uni- 
versity Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, 
October 22, 1955, and Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, January 28, 
1956. Your President has addressed four 
chapters initiation meetings, 
been compelled decline other invitations 
due pressure time. 

KATHERINE VICKERY 


Report the Executive First Vice-President 


The Office First Vice-President 
Kappa Delta charged with the estab- 
lishment new chapters the Society. 
Probably should review briefly the pro- 
cedure establishing chapters, First, the 
group interested obtaining charter for 


chapter completes Preliminary In- 
formation This, your Executive 
Council examines carefully, together with 
most instances someone the Council 
knows the school either through personal 


whatever other information 
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contact reputation. Council then 
approves disapproves the institution for 
chapter. the policy the Council not 
approve institution which not recog- 
nized its regional accrediting agency 
and/or the American Association Col- 
leges for Education, While the 
Council does not feel that should dis- 
criminate against institutions because they 
are small, nevertheless our policy not 
total 
number students pursuing education 
courses the Junior and Senior classes 
less than one hundred, The Council looks 
rather carefully into the practice teaching 
situation, the Library and the 
training the faculty, especially 
Department Education and the schools 
where students their practice teaching. 

When institution has been approved 
for chapter, your Vice-President then 
notifies the group prepare Detailed 
Petition, Eight copies this petition must 
submitted, one for each member the 
Council and one for the permanent files 
the Society. The Detailed Petition contains 
more information about the School De- 
partment Education, the courses offered, 


approve institutions where the 


the degrees, and the teachers the de- 
partment. The petition also contains recom- 
from administrative 
officers the campus and copy the 
academic record each student who 
proposed charter member the chap- 
ter. After the Council has approved this 
petition, Summary Petitions 
the You may have noticed 


mendations various 


some instances that names were deleted 
from the Summary Petition when your 
Chapter received This usually occurs 
when the student does not have either the 
grade point average the number hours 
Education which are required for mem- 
bership. Chapters have period one 
month following their receipt the Peti- 
tion which they may vote, Usually 


hear from around the chapters dur- 
ing this voting period. Your Constitution 
requires that petitioning group receive 
three-fourths majority vote the chapters. 
However, also states that chapter does 
not vote within the time allowed 
recorded voting the affirmative. All 
delegates should, return your cam- 
pus, emphasize your chapter the necessity 
for discussing and voting all petitions. 
Especially you are geographically near 
the petitioning group, you should know 
more about the quality the work the 
institution than can others not 
situated, Sometimes your early vote would 
great assistance helping the incom- 
ing chapter plan for its installation. This 
quite true when the installation will come 
near the end the school year and calen- 
dars are quite crowded. 

During the past biennium, have in- 
stalled thirteen chapters. these 
were Institutional Chapters, and one was 
Alumni Chapter. 

Since the convocation 1954, the 
approval the Executive Council and the 
chapters, there have been chapters installed 
the following schools: South Dakota 
State College, College Station, Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Ore.; Univer- 
sity Richmond, Richmond, Va.; State 
Univ. Teachers College, 
N.Y.; Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Univ., Tallahassee, Fla.; Col- 
lege Education, Evanston, Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla.; Abilene Chris- 
tian College, Abilene, Tex.; Delta State 
College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y.; 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Alumni Chapter was established at: 
Canton, Ohio, 

The Executive Council and the chap- 
ters have approved the establishment 
chapter one other institution where 
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arrangements for the installation are pend- 
ing. The Executive Council has approved 
chapter another institution which the 
existing chapters have not yet had the op- 
portunity vote 

Detailed Petitions are now being pre- 
pared four institutions and should 
the hands the Executive Council the 
near 

The Preliminary Information Blank has 
been approved for two other institutions, 
but nothing further has been heard from 
them since they were sent instructions for 
preparing Detailed 

The Preliminary Petitions two insti- 
tutions have 


Executive Council during the 


ennium. 

The office the First Vice-President 
has been correspondence with twenty- 
nine other institutions many which were 
sent Preliminary Information Blanks but 


Report the Executive 


the spring each year the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer sends each 
counselor Annual Report Form for re- 
porting officers, membership statistics, pro- 
grams, activities, and other affairs the 
chapter for the year. The counselor re- 
quired furnish before July first 
general statement chapter activities dur- 
ing the year. These are forwarded the 
Second Vice-President for him study 
and analyze that report can made 
the Executive Council and the Society 
whole the state affairs the local 
chapters. Furthermore, these reports pro- 
vide him with wealth material for 
summary report chapter programs and 
Those desiring detailed sugges- 
tions for programs and activities will find 
them previous editions the 
MENT the The 
most recent summaries can found 


have not been heard from yet. 

Every lead, with regard the establish- 
ment alumni chapters, has been followed 
up, but with the exception the chapter 
recently formed Canton, Ohio, the re- 
sults have not been encouraging. prob- 
lem the Society that determining 
how vigorously desires promote the 
establishment alumni chapters. 

Kappa Delta continues make 
healthy growth. There are two-hundred 
active institutional chapters and nine active 
alumni chapters. With the upsurge col- 
lege students anticipated within the next 
ten years, there should greater strength 
membership the existing chapters. 
Many institutions, both with small and 
large student bodies, should become very 
good prospects for many more strong, new 
chapters the Society. 

HARTON 


Second Vice-President 


the SUPPLEMENT for November, 1954, 
March, 1955, and November, 1955. 

the present writing, nine the chap- 
ters failed submit Annual Report for 
1954-55. are: Beta Alpha, San Jose 
State College; Gamma Nu, Butler Uni- 
versity; Delta Psi, Shepherd State Teach- 
ers College; Epsilon Psi, Florence State 
Teachers College; Zeta Theta, Howard 
College; Zeta Pi, Brockport State Teach- 
ers College; Eta Epsilon, McMurray Col- 
lege; Eta Eta, Macalester College; Eta 
Mu, Southern University. 

Four these chapters appear each year 
delinquent submitting their reports. 
They are Gamma Nu, Epsilon Psi, Zeta 
Theta, and Eta Mu. the nine chapters 
only three failed submit list officers 
for this appears that Zeta Theta, 
Eta Upsilon, and Eta Eta are inactive. 

the fall each year the Executive 
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requests 
chapter submit roster its officers. Seven 
chapters failed this. They are Pi, 
Chi, Beta Iota, Gamma Epsilon, Zeta 
Theta, Eta Epsilon, and Eta Eta. 

Over the years there has been marked 
improvement the number chapters 
that have submitted their reports promptly 
and completed 1952 one- 
fourth the chapters failed submit 
report and 1953 this was reduced 
one-fifth the chapters, With only one- 
twelfth the chapters not now report- 
ing, the hope for perfect return 
1956. 

The general conclusion from the read- 
ing the Annual Reports for the two 
years since the last Convocation that our 
society very active one. spite 
the specialized nature the organization, 
the chapter programs and activities are evi- 
dences the wide and varying interests 
our members. 

many campuses Kappa Delta ap- 
pears very important and leading 
organization. others evident that 
competition from other organizations cre- 
continuing problem. other 
honoraries and social groups form the 
campus, becomes increasingly difficult 
for chapter compete for time and sup- 
port with the other student organizations. 
This condition calls for ingenuity and crea- 
tiveness the part the officers and the 


ates 


Report the Executive Counselor 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

Delegates this convention will in- 
terested know that since the last Biennial 
Convocation your Executive Counselor 
has promoted twelve regional conferences. 
These have been held various colleges 
throughout the United States whose chap- 
ters Kappa Delta were willing act 
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making programs and activi- 
ties interesting and challenging, members 
will place them first their calendar 
activities, 
number the chapters are giving 
entire program over pledge orienta- 
tion and pledging service. popular pro- 
cedure seems distribute the Circu- 
lar Information for Initiates those 
invited membership and have panel 
actives and faculty question the pledges 
their knowledge Kappa Delta Pi. 
Another panel can tell about the history 
Kappa Delta and the local chapter, 
the aims and purposes the Society, and 
the organization the local chapter. 
Usually refreshments and activities follow 
means getting pledges and actives 
acquainted. The pledges are initiated 
later meeting. 
Most chapters appear wait and con- 
struct their programs September 
October after school begins. Many prefer 
have the program designed the end 
the school year with the new and the old 
officers participating the program mak- 
ing. program committee 
utilized, although few chapters devote the 
first meeting the year the planning 
the year’s program. Interest 
thusiasm engendered the first several 
meetings will large measure determine 

the success the program. 
GERALD READ 


hosts. The places and dates for these 
conferences are shown Table 

The contents Table reveal that 135 
chapters participated the conferences 
were invited participate. chap- 
ters did not send delegates, leaving 123 
which The conferences were all held 
Saturdays, thus making possible for 
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TABLE 


No. No. 

Colleges Date Expenses 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Nov. 20, 1954 328.23 
Stetson University, Land, Florida Dec. 1954 491.12 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York Mar. 1955 680.63 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma Mar. 12, 1955 493.00 
University Mississippi, University, Mississippi Mar. 26, 1955 

Heidelberg College—conference held Cleve- 

land, Ohio, connection with the annual 
dinner 153 Apr. 1955 1,140.51 

Fresno State Teachers College and San Joaquin 
Alumni chapter, Fresno, California Apr. 16, 1955 
Eastern State College, Charleston, 170 Apr. 23, 1955 396.57 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire May 1955 280.27 
Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin May 14, 1955 574-49 
University Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky Oct. 22, 1955 421.69 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 28, 1956 304.95 
135 Total $6,245.91 


more students attend than the meet- 
ing were scheduled during other days 
the week. will noted that the num- 
ber chapters ranged from The 
median number was 12. The determining 
factor the number chapters each 
conference was driving distance from the 
host tried keep the distance 
under 300 miles, but some cases the 
distance was much 400 Pro- 
vision was made from the national office 
pay overnight lodging for those who had 
drive one way more than 250 miles. 
will noted Table that 928 
persons attended the regional conferences. 
The number each conference varied 
considerably, ranging from slightly less 
than 170. The median number per 
conference was 53. Variation the size 
the conferences was due part the 
number chapters, and part the 
number local people who turned out for 
the luncheon some other phase. Some 
chapters too brought much larger delega- 
tions than others, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
example, sixty people came from Kent 


said that the same rule applied all 
chapters regard the amount reim- 
bursement received from the national office. 
This was six cents per mile for one auto- 
mobile and luncheons for five, railroad 
bus fare for two. Several chapters sent 
more than one automobile load the chap- 
ter’s expense. The regional conference 
Cleveland, Ohio, was held connection 
with the Annual Dinner the Society 
which was responsible part for the large 
Likewise equally true that 
the large attendance the Annual Dinner 
people—was due the regional 
conference, 

Table shows that $6,245.91 was ex- 
pended the national office regional 
conferences. The median amount spent 
conferences during the last two years was 
approximately $492.00. Since $9,000 was 
set aside the budget for regional con- 
ferences the last Biennial Convocation, 
can seen that stayed within the 
budget. 

You may ask why the budget was not 
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more nearly used putting four 
five more The answer 
principally lack time the part the 
Executive Counselor, takes great deal 
time find out what chapter willing 
play host conference and then 
great deal more time correspondence 
with the host chapter organizing pro- 
gram and with the visiting chapters, urging 
them attend, and explaining the amount 
reimbursement they could expect from 
the national office. There were few areas 
that were not reached such the New 
York City-New Jersey area, Maryland 
and Virginia, Southeast, part Texas, 
the Southwest, and the Northwest. con- 
ferences had been organized these areas 
more liberal allowance were made 
the Executive Council pay traveling 
expenses, doubt the amount set aside 
the budget would have been spent. 
may said that conferences were held 
all areas requesting 


BENEFITs DERIVED FROM 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The main benefit derived probably 
accrues the host chapter engaging 
worthwhile activity which requires co- 
operative effort from the president the 
college down the most recently elected 
student member the chapter. Benefits 
the visiting delegates are those connected 
with sharing experiences and learning the 
good practices other chapters, an- 
other benefit the opportunity meet 
with one two members the Executive 
Council and thereby learn some the 
recent developments connected with the 
national office. regional conference 
also offers the opportunity make the 


Society and its purposes better known 
the campus and the community. Many 
other intangible results are doubt de- 
rived, all the communications have 
received, not one said that the conference 
was not worth while. Last but not least 
importance the benefit the national 
organization. The conferences supplement 
the Biennial Convocation and tend unite 
professional organization, Brief re- 
ports each conference are reported the 
SuPPLEMENT. 
addition more detailed mimeographed pro- 
ceedings were mailed the host chapter 
the visiting chapters included the 
delegate’s report his own chapter meet- 
ing. excerpts from these may 


found Appendix 


ACTIVITIES THE EXECUTIVE 


Your Executive Counselor attended all 
the meetings the Executive Council 
and participated them voting mem- 
ber. also has served several com- 
mittees such the one Long-Range 
Planning, Duties the Student Counselor, 
and Affiliation with the Association Col- 
lege Honor chairman the 
latter attended the Association’s annual 
meeting Purdue University February 
26-27, 1955. Subsequent his attendance 
this meeting and action taken the past 
Convocation, have been notified offi- 
cially that our scholarship standards are now 
high enough for become member 
upon application, Our committee will make 
report later this Convocation, which 
time you will asked vote whether 
not Kappa Delta should affiliate. 


Leadership known the personalities enriches, not those domi- 


nates, captivates. 
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Appendix 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, MARCH 1955 


II. “How Improve Chapter Programs” 


The first problem arising out our 
group discussion was, Who plans the pro- 
gram! Most reported that the members 
usually plan them with the help the 
executive council, People the faculty 
also cooperate and help, Some groups meet 
the summer with from nine twelve 
members planning the program. This plan- 
ning committee chosen from people inter- 
ested developing programs. Others wait 
until the first September meeting with the 
members themselves planning the program 
for the first semester. Then after new 
members come for the second semester, 
they have another planning session giving 
all members chance was 
felt that the most effective programs are 
those planned and carried out the mem- 
bers themselves. 

Next, the group discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages theme for year. 
Very few chapters the United States 
have yearly theme. Some groups have 
carried out successful programs with 
theme. For example, one group Buffalo, 
New York, had its theme for one year, 
“Critics Public However, 
since there are many topics and areas 
cover, most chapters not limit them- 
selves theme. The group decided that 
ble program take into account the times 
when new important issues 
chapter decides use theme, must have 
broad, over-all plan. 

Following this, discussed types 
programs that afford variety. Most chap- 
ters often use their own members for pro- 
grams. One example one such meeting 
was the topic, “What Research.” 
This chapter had its various members from 


the different campus departments, such 
elementary, art, and music, pooling their 
research Many chapters use foreign 
students campus resource people. 
Also, there are always people campus 
who are willing show pictures and talk 
about summer field trips and travels. One 
described how part the time they 
have their meetings cooperative en- 
deavor with other campus organizations, 
such other honoraries, the Historical 
charge meetings. All groups use panels 
and lectures various One group 
described the interesting meetings they have 
had using community resource 
example one such meeting was 
Juvenile Delinquency. They had panel 
consisting judge, policeman, and 
other who worked with these young 
people the One group re- 
ported that they sometimes meet homes 
for variety. Others have also had interest- 
ing meetings discussing school problems 
with teachers the field and the com- 
munity’s school administrators, Many valu- 
able meetings are those consisting in- 
formal sessions with various faculty mem- 
bers from different departments 
discuss problems common the group. 
Most groups have informal parties and 
annual banquets. 

Another major issue brought the at- 
tention the group was that promoting 
better attendance. Some groups have 
telephone committee which calls the mem- 
bers the day before meeting. Others send 
cards. was concluded the group that 
attendance will better the program 
planned and participated members. 
important bring the members into 


: 


active participation using their contribu- 
tions and talents. this the members 
must have and know worthwhile goals and 
purposes which will foster good attitude 
toward Kappa Delta their campus. 

regard the question how re- 
tain the interest the alumni was re- 
ported that the National Organization 
now trying for the establishment more 
alumni chapters. The various chapters 
should discuss this problem 
meetings. 

All groups use educational forum and 


lectures their programs. The chapters 
usually furnish opportunities for effectively 
using the resource people their campus. 
The over-all conclusion this discus- 
sion group was that order provide 
and maintain improved programs, the 
chapters must make better use the 
potentialities their members more 
active planning and participation all the 
members 
Mary Recorder 


Assistant Recorder 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 1955 


Group “Dynamic Chapter Programs and Activities” 


Boyd Howard, Counselor, 
Beta Omega Chapter, Fairmont State 
College 

REPORTER: Janice Hill, President, Epsilon 
Kappa Chapter, Michigan State College 

Dr. Dorothy Mc- 
Cuskey, Delta Phi Chapter, Bowling 
Green State University 


Programs and activities involving various 
groups. 


The faculty 
Have faculty party and social hour. 
Plan small discussion groups for 12- 
people where students and faculty 
members can discuss problems while 
eating coffee and donuts. 
The students 
Assign each member least one 
committee. 
Visit other chapters the vicinity. 
Help with the freshman orientation 
program the college. 
Assist the freshmen with registration. 
The community 
Sponsor Christmas party for high 
school honor students 
the workings Kappa Delta Pi. 
Assist workshops for county teach- 
ers’ meetings. 
The Slippery Rock project. 
Invite high school students col- 
lege for weekend. 


Show students the workings 
college campus and explain the 

Send Kappa Delta members 
their own high schools tell about 
college life general and explain the 
need for teachers well the op- 
portunities that field. 

Plan college day along with the 
guidance director. 

several superintendents and principals 
from the area. 


II. The orientation pledges and new officers. 


Pledges 
Have pledge party picnic. 
Break into discussion groups made 
new and old members. 
Officers 
Elect the new officers February and 
let them apprentice until May when 
they will installed. 
Have the old officers leave list 
concrete suggestions for the 
officers. 


new 


Attendance meetings 


Make all attendance compulsory with 
any excuses the form written per- 
missions, 

Make the provision that there more 
than one absence the 
vidual loses his chapter affiliation. 


indi- 
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IV. Recommendations 
Sponsor and take part 
training program. 
Act influence making education 
courses more practical. 
the chapter helping students with 


questions the field education. 

Focus the year’s chapter activity one 
central problem theme. 

purpose sharing new ideas and sug- 
gestions well for making closer 
regional ties. Kent State would inter- 
terested editing such paper. 


“Maintaining Strong Chapter” 


Bill Hollingsworth, Presi- 
dent, Alpha Theta Chapter, University 
Akron 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Meiers, 
Corresponding Secretary, Eta Chap- 
ter, Youngstown College. 

Executive First Vice-President. 


Give new members and prospective mem- 
bers more complete picture the scope 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


tunity meet member the national 
Executive 

Introduce Kappa Delta during the 
orientation activities. 

Promote Kappa Delta through pub- 
licity college and local newspapers. 


If. Build good programs for the chapter. 


Plan some meetings concerning public 
affairs, art, music, and other broad fields 
well those pertaining the teach- 


ing profession. 
Have some social meetings. 
Provide broad variety activities. 
Schedule some the following: 
Debates controversial educational 
issues. 
Forums 


N 


Europe. 


III. Unite promote teaching true profes- 


teachers. 

Re-examine the National Education As- 
sociation’s code ethics for teachers. 
Determine follow this and act profes- 
sionally both with colleagues and pupils. 

Seek instill ethical attitude all 
education students the college. 

Re-examine, with the faculty, the edu- 
cation curriculum and make constructive 
criticisms. 

Crusade for actual teaching experience 
for students early their college years. 

good examples teachers. 


Group III. “The Chapter and Its 


Harriet Hill, President, Alpha 
Upsilon Chapter, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

REPORTER: Helena Hayward, Secretary, 
Epsilon Eta Chapter, Central Michigan 
College. 

Executive President Emeritus. 


Starting alumni chapters 


must begin with ten members who 
have been initiated college. 


These members may initiate other people 
who have graduated from accredited 
college and meet the necessary require- 

Information may obtained from the 
first vice-president. 


Keeping the alumni informed chapter 
activities, 
Send out Newsletter which contains 
list activities. 
Notify alumni each meeting. 
Collect alumni dues 
seniors. 
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Possible programs for and with the alumni 


Discuss 
systems. 
Discuss the 


problems various 

work done both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels and try 
encourage students enter the teaching 
profession, 

Sponsor social 


Use the alumni members speakers and 


for mock interviews 
and help undergraduates with teach- 
ing problems. 


Recommendations 


Have the alumni members join local 
group possible and 
chapters. 

Try keep members active after gradua- 


Group IV. “Kappa Delta and the World Outlook” 


Frank Hickerson, Counselor, 
Zeta Epsilon Chapter, University 

REPORTER: Nola Beta Omega 
Chapter, Fairmont State College. 

Gerald Read, Execu- 
tive Second 


Snay, 


Interest students world problems. 


Encourage children read newspapers 
and magazines. 

Make children aware how the world’s 
problems affect them now and the 
future. 

Break down barriers prejudice. 

Study the principles Communism. 


Discuss atomic energy—its use and im- 
plications, 
Spread Kappa Delta ideals through 


members the Armed Forces. 


Encourage armed forces personnel 
take advantage education opportuni- 
ties 

travel experiences 

visit schools and colleges. 

Study foreign languages 


take courses foreign schools 


Send THE FORUM 
members the service. 


Internationalize our own program. 


Foster chapters foreign 

Arrange local programs terms 
foreign affairs. 

Publicize ways get positions foreign 
countries, 

Sponsor tours foreign 

with the World 
Organization. 


Teachers’ 


Expand our organization into Canada 
through Ontario. 

Invite exchange teachers membership. 

Bring over scholar from some other 
country and make him available 
speaker for other chapters. 

Encourage members help bring world 
geography text books date. 


The organization should 
annual research award and suggest that 
the next paper the topic, “Kappa 
Delta and the World Outlook.” 


Dionne President 
Alpha Psi Chapter 
Heidelberg College 


Report the Student Counselor 


wish present the following 
report activities during the past two 
years, together with some personal ob- 
servations and recommendations. 

During the past two years attended 
and participated the following meetings 
the Executive Council: March 13, 


1954, West Lafayette, Indiana; Oc- 
tober 16-17, 1954, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama;. April 1-3, 1955, Cleveland, 
Ohio; October 15-16, 1955, Chicago, 
Illinois; March 13-14, 1956, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


attended and assisted with the pro- 
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grams the following Regional Confer- 
ences: 


December 1954, Stetson Univer- 
sity, Land, Florida. 

March 1955, New York State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York. 

March 12, 1955, Central State 
Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa. 

March 26, 1955, the University 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
April 1955, Cleveland, Ohio, 
sponsored Heidelberg College 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

April 16, 1955, Fresno, California, 
sponsored Fresno State College 
and the San Joaquin Valley Alumni. 

April 23, 1955, Eastern State 
College, Charleston, 


attended and participated two meet- 
ings the Committee Permanent 
Home, the first held January 15-16, 1955, 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, and the second held 
January 14-15, 1956, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 

served chairman the Committee 
Duties the Student Counselor. 

served chairman the Committee 
Jewelry Changers, which involved 
making arrangements with our official 
jeweler. 

sent out two letters the presidents 
all chapters, the first October 30, 
1954, and the second November 
1955. These letters concerned current 
activities the society, and requests for 
opinions and advice current problems. 

Thirty-nine letters were received from 
chapters during the two year period, All 
were either answered personally, else 
forwarded the appropriate member 
the Executive Council the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

And now, may, few personal ob- 


servations, First all, wish pay 
tribute the Executive with 
whom have had the honor working 
during the past two years, have had the 
opportunity observe first-hand how hard 
working and self-sacrificing the members 
your governing body really are. Their 
hard work, imagination, and vision have 
brought our society where today, and 
will also chart the course for the future. 
have learned admire the members 
the present Executive Council both indi- 

feel deeply honored have been the 
first student member the Executive 
did not seek this office, and 
this day not know identities those 
who promoted nomination and election. 
them shall forever grateful. 
consider experiences the past two 
years—working with the Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting outstanding men and women 
our profession, visiting educational insti- 
tutions all over our nation—some the 
most profitable and valuable experiences 
life. The perspectives now have 
education could have acquired 
other way. 

These past two years have been years 
experimentation for the Office Student 
Through trial and error are 
discovering ways which this office can 
contribute the program and progress 
our society. Now the end term 
office find myself just the height 
understanding Kappa Delta Pi’s prob- 
Like very many other things which 
seem simple and routine the surface, the 
many problems our society require both 
background information and knowl- 
edge possible alternatives order 
solved successfully. These qualities can- 
not gained overnight. 

Providing national office for student 
not only realistic recognition the need 
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for representation from our vast student 
membership, but also method provid- 
ing training and experience for educators 
which available nowhere else 
world. predict that the near future the 
office Student Counselor Kappa Delta 
will become the most prized and sought- 
after honor among students education 


our nation, 
only hope that sometime the 
future can look back the past two 
years and see that they made some contri- 
bution the development this office 
and the society whole. 
LAWRENCE BEYMER 


Report the Executive Secretary and 


Treasurer Kappa Delta 


During the biennium just closed the 
number institutional chapters increased 
from 192 204. Total initiates increased 
from 109,668 123,056 during the bi- 
ennium 1954-56, net 13,388 com- 
pared 14,298 during 1952-54. During 
the biennium 6,380 volumes the Lec- 
ture Series were sold; sales now total 
66,477 volumes. 

Costs have continued rise. 1949-50 
the cost printing 
was $15,328.29, for the year 
1950-51 this had risen $18,211.54; 
while for 1951-52 the 
$19,110.93; for 1952-53, 
for 1953-54, $21,528.37; and for 1954- 
55, $20,311.55. Except for increased cost 


paper, the printing had not advanced for 
several However, under new con- 
tract the cost has now increased seven 
per cent for the main part and fourteen 
and one-half per cent for the SUPPLE- 
MENT. addition the cost paper has 
increased and continues rise. 

For thirty years accounts the Society 
have been audited Ernst and Ernst, 
certified public accountants, For the bi- 
ennium 1954-56, the auditors report that 
the accounts are correct. The last page 
this report exhibits the present financial 
status the Society. 

Since May, 1952 the Society has leased 
new quarters 238 East Perry Street 


building known Harner House 
Heidelberg College. Six rooms 
cluded rental cost $77.50 month. 
Rental cost, services caretaker, and 
utilities (including telephone) has cost the 
Society average $116.30 per month. 

tentative budget for the biennium 
1956-58 has been prepared 
sented the Committee Budget the 
Society. After review the Committee, 
will presented the Convocation for 
action, 

part result inceasing the mem- 
bership and subscription fees from $1.50 
$2.50 the last Convocation, receipts 
during the biennium have risen. The 
following table indicates the increases 
receipts and expenditures during the last 
decade: 


Biennium Receipts Expenditures Gain 

1946-48 82,167.19 67,673.06 $14,494.13 
1948-50 109,180.79 83,455.61 25,725.18 
128,733.20 119,162.48 
25,361.34 


From the General Fund $75,000 has 
been transferred the Home Center Fund 
indicated Table following. 

There are now 121 life members, 
grand total more than 123,000 have 
been initiated since the Society was founded 
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royalties our sales the Lecture Series, 


After deducting the receipts from the 


has cost the Society approximately $160 
year net above expenses for each the 


twenty-seven volumes included the 


Series. From time time surplus volumes 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


JANUARY 31, 1956 


SUMMARY ASSETS 


Cash Checking Account (Commercial National Bank) 


Convocation Delegate Fund 


Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First National Bank) 
Amount General Bond Account .... 
Amount Home Center Fund 


Total Securities Owned (complete schedule found page 


Total Cash and Securities Owned 
Less Federal Withholding Tax and Social Security 


Net Total Assets (Cash and Securities) ............ 


Change Assets (Securities and Cash) 


Increase assets for Biennium 1952-54 


Increase assets for Biennium 1954-56 


Denotes figures red. 


(See continuation next page) 


the Lecture Series which are not sold 
have been distributed chapters the 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


AND TREASURER, 


30,339.38* 


19,262 


10 


28,848. 


75,001 


$181,466. 
28,848. 


197. 
$210,116.7 


184,755. 


There’s slipping hill again, and standing still, when once 


-00 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS Due—(Non 


issued Feb. 1931 


UNITED STATES REGISTERED TREASURY Due 


issued May 1953 


SUMMARY INVESTMENTS 


Principal 
Amount 


2,000.00 


Cost Carry- 
ing Amount 


1,965.00 


Date 
Maturity 


Feb. 1956 


June 15, 1983 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS—Series K—Interest Due 


2.76% 


2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 


issued Jan. 1954 
issued Nov. 1954 
1954 
issued Sept. 1955 
issued Jan. 1955 
issued Oct. 1955 


issued Jan. 1956 


10,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 


8,000.00 

10,000.00 


Jan. 1966 
Nov. 1966 
Dec. 1966 
Sept. 1967 
Jan. 1967 
Oct. 1967 
Jan. 1968 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS—Series Due 
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Total 
Grand 


HOME CENTER 


issued Jan, 


issued Sept. 
issued Dec. 1942 
issued Dec. 1942 
issued 
issued Sept. 1943 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1947 
issued Aug. 1947 
issued July 1948 
issued 1948 
Feb. 1949 
issued Sept. 1949 
issued 1950 
issued May 1950 
issued June 1950 
issued Nov. 1950 
issued Jan. 1951 
issued Sept. 1951 


1942 


issued June 
issued Nov. 
issued Dec. 
issued May 
issued Oct. 
issued Dec. 
issued Apr. 


issued 


Total 
FUND 


Donation 


Total 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
8,000.00 

15,000.00 
§,000,00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

4,000.00 
6,000.00 


10,000.00 


$127,000.00 


$181,465.00 


$181,466.00 


Denotes Bonds have been sold. 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

10,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 

1 5,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 


$127,000.00 


$181,465.00 


1,00 


$181,466.00 


Sept. 1954 
Dec. 1954 
Dec. 1954 
Apr. 1955 
Sept. 1955 
Jan. 1956 
June 1956 
Nov. 1956 
Dec. 1956 
May 1957 
Oct. 1957 
Dec. 1957 
Apr. 1959 
Aug. 1959 
July 1960 
Dec. 1960 
Feb. 1961 


Sept. 1961 


Jan. 1962 
May 1962 
June 1962 
Nov. 1962 
Jan. 1963 
Sept. 1963 


Interest Received 
Date Due Amount 
Cumulative 
183.36 
June-Dec. 
July-Jan. 
May-Nov. 220.80 
June-Dec. 110.40 
Mar.-Sept. 
July-Jan. 276.00 
July-Jan. 
Mar.-Sept. 
June-Dec. 50.00* 
June-Dec. 50.00* 
Apr.-Oct. 
Mar.-Sept. 187.50* 
July-Jan. 187.50* 
Dec.-June 200.00 
May-Nov. 200.00 
250.00 


Nov.-May 
Apr.-Oct. 
June-Dec. 
Oct.-Apr. 
Feb.-Aug. 
Jan.-July 
June-Dec. 
Aug.-Feb. 
Mar.-Sept. 
July-Jan. 
Nov.-May 
Dec.-June 
May-Nov. 


300.00 
400.00 
759.00 
250.00 
500.00 
250.00 
§90.00 
250.00 
250.00 
500.00 
500.00 
250.00 
200.00 
300.00 


590.00 


$7,400.00 
$8,755.06 
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STATEMENT 


The principal Kappa Delta Publica- 
tions ForuM, and 
the volumes the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series. The former published quarterly, 
the latter volumes annually. addition 
there are number occasional publica- 
tions which the principal ones are The 
Manual for published biennially 
the and By-Laws, also pub- 
lished biennially; the folder, 
for Initiates; brochure Kappa Delta 
for information groups wishing 
consider establishing chapters, and other 
publications for the Convocation, and print- 
ings published irregular intervals during 
the biennium. 


THE ForuM 


For thirty-two years the present editor 
has served, first assistant editor for three 
years, then associate editor for fifteen 
years and, editor for the last 
fourteen years. has been pleasure 
serve this capacity. Authors promi- 
nence have been generous their writ- 
ing articles, short stories and poems. 
Competent persons have written book re- 
views high quality. The eight persons, 
who have given generously their time 
and talent members the Editorial 
Board, deserve the thanks our Society. 
Each year they have attended dinner 
editorial meeting New York City 
which the policies EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM were reviewed, and suggestions 
given for possible contributors. Members 
the Board are appointed for two-year 
terms, although they may reappointed. 
general, the members have been persons 
living the vicinity New York City, 
both because the financial saving for 
travel members this arrangement, 
and because conferences with book com- 
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Report the Editor 


panies could arranged the editor 
without making additional travel, Except 
when very urgent reasons compelled their 
absence, all members have attended the 
meetings, usually the entire personnel being 
present. 


Articles 


Many the articles printed during the 
biennium have been sent the solicitation 
the editor, though more and more arti- 
cles are now submitted Though 
attempt has been made allocate arti- 
cles regionally, the selection being made 
the basis suitability and timeliness, the 
entire country well foreign countries 
have actually been represented. Though 
the assistance the members the Edi- 
torial Board has been splendid, final re- 
sponsibility for selection material rests 
with the “Forum” effort 
made secure timely articles, and pub- 
lication does not represent approval the 
point view The test whether 
not the subject important, the paper 
well-written, competent fashion, and has 
appeal wide range readers—under- 
graduate, graduate, teachers, educators 
and administrators. The aim has been 
present variety views. 


Book Reviews 


During the last two years book reviews 
have been written persons resident 
many the states and foreign 
revised pool reviewers has been made 
with the assistance counselors and others. 
With few exceptions the reviews printed 
have been solicited the Plans are 
being made increase the value the 
reviews still further the months ahead. 


Poetry and Short Stories 
Contributions from poets have been par- 
ticularly valuable. most cases they have 


contributed other leading magazines and 
newspapers and have presented poems 
high excellence. Poetry used improve 
the make-up the magazine and have 
received considerable number com- 
mendatory letters from readers upon their 
use. With the present trend provide gen- 
eral education teacher education pro- 
grams, seems desirable continue this 
practice. Prominent authors from abroad, 
who have published many volumes their 
poetry are regular 

least one short story published 
each issue. One our Laureate members, 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, has fur- 
nished short story character sketch for 
each number during the current academic 
year. Jesse Stuart also regular con- 
tributor. 


Reprints and Permissions 


During the biennium authors and 
others have purchased reprints materials 
which have appeared the 
unusual number entire articles have been 
reprinted elsewhere during the two years, 
many portions textbooks, readings. 
several instances reprints have been 
purchased persons who are not the 
educational profession. 


Gifts Abroad and Libraries 


For several years, the Executive Coun- 
cil, recommendation the Editorial 
Board, have presented free subscriptions 
prominent educators throughout the 
world, The list now includes two hundred 
names, They have been selected with the 
help individual chapters, Unesco, the 
Pan-American Union, the United States 
Office Education, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and 
private individuals. 

Complimentary subscriptions also are 
sent libraries all colleges and uni- 
versities which there are chapters 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Printings 


Over the last decade the number 
printings each issue, provide copies 
initiates and members who renew their 
subscriptions, has increased from 6,470 
14,762 copies. Though there has been 
some decrease the number initiations 
due the lower enrollments colleges 
and universities, the number renewals 
and subscriptions all-time high. This 
despite the fact that the fee for member- 
ship has been increased during the last bien- 
nium from $1.50 $2.50. Though higher 
scholarship standards for membership have 
been operative during the last biennium, 
there has been little effect upon the number 
memberships due this cause. 


Surplus the Educational Forum Fund 


The balance the Fund now 
$19,262.11. During the last year the cost 
printing has increased, and cost paper 
has Our printing costs are moderate, 
considering the general market. With the 
increases compensation for teachers and 
other educational personnel, seems likely 
that there must increased appropria- 
tions provide for honoraria for articles. 


Extending the Circulation 


the opinion the editor the time 
has come when more intensive effort 
should made secure subscriptions 
school, college, and public libraries, and 
from individuals who are not members 
the Society. $3.00, the present price 
still about half that similar 
would seem there con- 
siderable opportunity for expansion. 


New Lectures 


During the biennium, 1954-56, two 
volumes have been published: 
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Dr. Thayer: Public Education 
and Its Critics 
Dr. Dora Smith: 
The Miracle Shared Living. 
The lecture for this year, given 
the Convocation banquet Friday, has 
been prepared Dr. Robert Ulich, the 
Harvard Graduate School Education, 
the subject Professional Education 
Humane Study. Copies will sale fol- 
lowing that 


Sales 
During the biennium, 1954-56, total 


Convocation 


with Association College 
Honor Societies—Raymond Ryder, 
Executive Counselor, Chairman; Law- 
rence Beymer, Student Counselor; Mabel 
Riedinger, Alpha Theta; Leon Hender- 
son, Upsilon; Christofferson, 
(Not present); Grace McMann, Epsilon 
Sigma; Morris Cierly, Alpha Gamma. 

Alumni—Henry Ashmore, Pensa- 
cola Alumni, Chairman; 
Cierley, Alpha Gamma; Lois Hubbard, 
Gamma Rho; Pat Ingram, Alpha 
Omega; Esther Shubert, Nemaha Alum- 
Bertha Smith, Alumni; 
May Wickline, Omega. 

Appropriations and Budget—Leon 
Henderson, Upsilon, Chairman; Roy 
Bigelow, Theta Gamma; Lucille Bostick, 
Zeta Rho; Jeanne Charlton, Mu; Flor- 
ence Sellers, Eta Psi; Marie Terbot, Beta 
Gamma; Barbara Jacoby, Gamma Sigma. 

Auditing—Opal 
Sigma, Chairman; Kathleen Letourneau, 
Zeta Beta; Marcia Page, Alpha Xi; Mary 
Sexton, Xi; Grace Jones Swanson, 
Southern California Alumni; Morris Tay- 
lor, Eta; Nancy Watkins, Delta Phi. 


6,380 copies volumes the Series have 
been The aggregate distribution since 
the Series was begun totals 66,477. Publica- 
tion the Lecture Series, first suggested 
Dr. McCracken, former Execu- 
tive President the Society, has performed 
great educational service and has been 
great asset the Society. Royalties have 
been good, result, since its inception 
the average annual expense the Society, 
additional the royalties received, has 
been only approximately $160.00. 


Committees 


Lambda, Chairman; Walter 
Turner, Eta Delta; Eyman, Alpha; 
Armentrout, Alpha Lambda; Mar- 
garet Kiely, Kappa. 

Duties Student Counselor—Law- 
rence Beymer, Student Counselor, Chair- 
man; Raymond Ryder, Eta; 
Williams, Alpha Psi; Nathalie Heinz, 
Delta Omicron; William Davenport, 
Gamma Nu; Agnes Cantrelle, Gamma 
Phi. 

Entertainment Rebecca Pate, 
Lambda, Chairman; 
Gamma Psi; Mary Tripp, Gamma Tau. 

Rhoad, Alpha Psi, 
Chairman; Bruce Anderson, Beta Nu; 
Lawrence Beymer, Eta; Helen Boyd, 
Alpha Chi; Janise Burgner, Alpha Alpha; 
Ronald Burnett, Zeta Pi; Joan Diggs, 
Alpha Omicron; Rosemary Gunn, Beta 
Alpha; Warner Houth, Beta Rho; Lynda 
Sinclair, Beta Psi; 
Lambda; Ann Taylor, Zeta Psi. 

Fellowship International Education 
—Florence Stratemeyer, Kappa and Lau- 
reate, Chairman (Not present); George 


Counts, Laureate; Henry Hill, Laureate; 
John Taylor, Kappa; Harold Benjamin, 
Laureate. 

Jewelry Changes—Lawrence Beymer, 
Eta, Chairman; Patricia Coleman, Jack- 
sonville Alumni; Maynard Redfield, 
Gamma Gamma; Miriam Miller, Gam- 
Beta; Edward Dyer, Theta Zeta. 

ton, Executive First Vice-President, Chair- 
man; Williams, Alpha Psi; 
Cracken, Omega; Robinson, Beta 
Iota; Emma Reinhardt, Beta Psi; Henry 
Ashmore, Pensacola Alumni. 

Delta Theta, Chairman; Hazel Whitaker, 
Epsilon Theta; Geraldine Fort, Zeta Chi; 
Ronald Fuller, Delta Theta; Ruth Sugar- 
man, Gamma Mu; Lois Torstrick, Eta 
Omicron; Esther Anderson, Zeta 

Permanent Home—Gerald Read, Ex- 
ecutive Second Vice-President, Chairman; 
Williams, Alpha Psi; Victor Noll, Epsilon 
Winifred Gamma 
Omega; Lawrence Beymer, Eta. 


Kappa; 


Barnett, 
Awkard, 
Theta Tota; Dean Fitzgerald, 
Gamma Kappa; Eleanor Little, Beta 
Lambda; Janet Smith, Epsilon Lambda. 

Revision By-Laws—Glen Dur- 
flinger, Alpha Rho, Chairman; 


Resolutions—Thelma 
Theta, Chairman; Joseph 


Eta Nu; Ernestine Leverett, Beta 
Eta; Mary McBeth, Alpha Gamma; 


Claudia Birdsong, Zeta Zeta. 

Revision Gribble, Beta 
Gamma Xi; Schaff, Eta Pi; Sadie 
St. Clair, Zeta Psi; Patricia McElroy, 
Theta Theta; Kenneth Schaefer, Eta 
Beta; Wilfred Charlton, Zeta 

Local Committees—General Chairman, 
Betty Eberle; Co-Chairman, Nevaleen 
Joy Schmitz. Hostess Committee, Virginia 
Rhodes, Chairman; Reception, Edwina 
Harrison, Else Wolf, Rebecca Pate; 
Pages, Dona Selby, Dr. Sommerfield; 
Exhibits, Chairman; 
Registration, Billie ‘Talley, Chairman, 
Miss Hastings; ‘Tours, Betty Duncan, 
Chairman; Worth with Security Force, 
Dr. Raymond Sommerfield; Decora- 
tions, Dr. Rebecca Pate. 


Report the Committee 
Permanent Home 


slow but steady during the first fifteen 
years its existence. The office Execu- 
tive Secretary and ‘Treasurer, formerly 
was the hands 
secretary the School Dentistry 
the University Michigan until 1926, 
which time the total number initiates 
was approximately 4,000 and the financial 
resources approximately $11,000. The 
records the Society that time were 


very One person could easily carry 
them his arms. 

The year 1926 marked change for 
the Society. The central office was trans- 
ferred Heidelberg College ‘Tiffin, 
Ohio, where has remained for thirty 
years. The headquarters was located, first, 
the office the Department Educa- 
tion. After few years the continued 
growth the Society demanded more 
space and the office was moved large 
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room the college library where has 
been located for more than quarter 
century without cost the organization. 
1942 the Editorial Office was moved 
the general office Tiffin where re- 
mains this day. 1953 became 
necessary enlarge the office facilities. 
entire floor consisting six rooms was 
rented building owned the college. 
Rent, maintenance, utilities, etc., are now 
costing the Society approximately $1,000 
year. 

the beginning the present year 
there was total institutional and 
alumni The total resources 
the Society have grown from approximately 
$11,000 1926 $210,000 1956, 
gain approximately $199,000 the 
thirty years. THE Forum, 
formerly the Kadelpian Review, has grown 
from circulation 600 approximately 
17,000. Other operations, such (1) 
The payment large part the ex- 
penses delegate from each chapter 
the biennial convocation, (2) The estab- 
lishment regional conferences, (3) The 
Research Series, discontinued after five 
volumes had been published, (4) The 
establishment the Lecture Series, (5) 
The addition Student Counselor 
membership the Executive Council, and 
(6) Office services have grown propor- 
tion and those are demanding enlarged 
office staff and additional equipment. All 
indications point continued growth and 
expansion the work the Society. 

was recognition this remarkable 
and probable continued growth that the 
Executive Council recommended the 
Convocation Spring Hill, Indiana, 
1950 that the sum $75,000 ear- 
marked begin fund toward the estab- 
lishment permanent home. commit- 
tee was appointed the Executive Presi- 
dent. met for the first time July 15, 
1950. The prediction was made that the 


staff needs the Society would soon 
require: (a) full-time Executive-Secre- 
tary; (b) full-time editor; (c) four 
six full-time office workers. 

for physical plant, the committee 
anticipated the need for: (a) much ex- 
panded office and work space; (b) com- 
bination library and board room house 
the records, books, and mementos the 
Society; (c) storage space; (d) facilities 
for preparing EDUCATIONAL 
for mailing; (e) parking facilities for em- 

The Convocation 1952 approved 
budget item which provided the finances 
carry the work the committee, 
During this year chapter counselor was 
added this committee. met De- 
cember 27, 1952, consider these six 
questions: 

What are the arguments for and against 

acquiring permanent home this time? 
Where should home located? 
What facilities should home provide? 
How much should home cost? 
How would home financed? 


How can proceed with this project 
permanent home? 


Aw + 


Arguments pro and con were explored 
for each one these summary 
report this meeting was published 
the March, 1953, edition the 
ment THE EDUCATIONAL 

January 30-31, 1953, the Commit- 
tee met Chicago and made the follow- 
ing recommendations the Convocation 


1954. 


That the Convocation record 
favoring the acquisition permanent 
home. 

The Committee requests the Convocation 
express preference between building 
new building and acquisition 
existing building that can adapted 
the needs the Society. 

That Evanston, Illinois, designated 
the location such Permanent Home 
provided that suitable property 


10. 


It. 


majority 


found constructed within the practical 
limits the Society’s financial resources. 
That the Convocation authorize com- 
mittee complete the necessary transac- 
tions for the acquisition permanent 
home. 


When such committee finds what con- 


siders suitable property, informa- 
tion concerning this property shall 
submitted the President 
within thirty days. 


Executive 


Chapter votes not received within this 


time will considered being votes 
favorable the purchase home. 

the institutional and 
alumni chapter votes shall necessary 
for approval. 


existing structure purchased the 


committee empowered contract for 
all necessary expenditures complete the 
purchase, and arrange for any altera- 
tions necessary make the property suita- 
ble for the needs the Society. This 
such matters architect’s fees and similar 


understood that all actions herein 


authorized are carried out within 
the legal framework the Society and 
are subject the approval the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Convocation requested provide 
item the budget for the work 
this committee cover necessary travel, 
clerical and stenographic help needed, 
and any other reasonable 
curred carrying out the matters au- 
thorized above. 

amount for the purpose set not 
exceed $2500. understood that this 
item does not include fees for architects 
other professional services. 


The delegates the Convocation 
1954 considered the recommendations and 


went 


I. 


N 


record: 


Favoring the acquisition permanent 
home. 


Preferring the acquisition existing 


building that could adapted the needs 
the Society. 

Authorizing the committee complete the 
necessary transactions for the acquisition 
permanent home. 


Requiring the committee submit the 


details the proposed property acquisition 
the chapters for approval disapproval, 
the vote reported the Executive 
President within thirty days. 


Counting the chapter votes not received 


within this time being favorable the 
purchase 

Requiring majority the institutional 
and alumni chapters necessary for ap- 
proval. 

Authorizing the committee, upon its ap- 
proval, contract for all necessary ex- 
penditures complete the purchase and 
arrange for any alterations necessary 
make the property suitable for the 
needs the Society. 


Requiring that all actions carried out 


within the legal framework the Society 
and subject the approval the 
Executive Council. 


Providing budget item $2500 for the 


work the committee cover necessary 
travel, clerical and stenographic help. 


October, 1954, the present Com- 
mittee was appointed implement the 
instructions the During 
the two years its existence, this com- 
mittee has performed those activities. 


15-16, 1955, and 


January 14-15, 1956. 


made survey the advantages and 


disadvantages locating eighteen cities 
the United States. 


Its representatives visited the headquarters 


two societies that are similar Kappa 
Delta Pi, namely, Phi Beta Kappa 
Washington, D.C., and Phi Delta Kappa 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

extensive information from 
Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science and others. 


has received proposals from two rela- 


tively large educational institutions, one 
publicly supported and one privately sup- 
ported, which have expressed interest 
locating the National headquarters 
near their 

information 


received concerning 


existing properties which might 
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chased and remodeled the needs 
the Society. 

has collected data with reference de- 
preciation and costs maintenance and 
methods financing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS THIS 
COMMITTEE THE 
CONVOCATION 


the basis the experience 
the committee and view proposals 
made made educational insti- 
tutions and cities, the committee requests 
that empowered recommend any 
one the following options the Execu- 
tive Council: 

Option purchase and remodel exist- 


ing structure that can adapted 
the needs the Society. 


Option construct entirely new 
building. 
Option lease existing property al- 


ready built one con- 


structed that will meet the needs 
of the Society. 


and when the Executive Council 
approves the action under one the rec- 
ommended options, shall 
recommended option the chapters for 
their vote. accordance with the custom 
the Society, the votes the chapters 
not received within thirty days shall 
considered voting the affirmative. 
majority the chapter votes shall 
necessary for approval. 

stood that the Executive Council em- 
powered initiate such actions are 
necessary executing the will the 
Society. 

LAWRENCE BEYMER 

McCracken 
Vicror 
WINIFRED STAYTON 

GERALD Chairman 


Report the Committee 
Long Range Planning 


Committee Long Range Plan- 
ning was authorized the 1954 Con- 
vocation, The Committee was charged 
with looking into matters that would affect 
the affairs Kappa Delta the several 
years 

The members the Committee have 
been correspondence over period 
the past eighteen months, exchanging ideas 
and prior the meeting this Convoca- 
tion, arranging agenda for the first 
face face meeting the Committee 
which occurred Stillwater, Oklahoma 
March 14, 1956. Present this meeting 
were: John Horton, Chairman, 
McCracken, Emma Reinhardt, Raymond 


Ryder, Katherine Vickery (ex officio) and 


Williams. Other members the 
Committee who could not present this 
meeting were Robinson and Henry 
Ashmore. 

Through correspondence 
members the Committee the following 
matters were agreed upon at- 
tention, 


Anniversary Kappa Delta Pi. 
Keeping the Chapters closer touch with 


the Society whole. 
Expenses connected with the operation 


the proposed permanent home. 

Writing the History Kappa Delta 
for its second quarter century (1956- 
1961). 


| 


The Bagley Memorial. 

affairs the Society. 

Setting aside reserve funds. 

Employed Staff. Shall the employed staff 


Society? 

Shall greater payment authorized 
the authors the lecture series? 


11. Shall greater efforts made extend 


the Society outside the United States? 

12. Shall greater efforts made for in- 
creased communication between the chap- 
ters programs and projects? 

13. Shall Kappa Delta anything other 
than what now doing regarding the 
controversies over education? 

14. Shall there five issues rather than four 
issues THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM? 
15. Should the matter cooperation between 
Kappa Delta and other honor societies 

discussed? 


the meeting March 14, 1956, 
matters that seemed urgent for considera- 
tion the 1956 Convocation were dis- 
cussed first and the following conclusions 
and recommendations were prepared: 

Because only five years away, the 
Committee recommends: that the Executive 
Council authorized make definite 
plans for appropriate commemoration 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Kappa 
Delta the year 1961—an event 
planned that will keeping with 
worthy history and high Ideals the 
Society. 

Because should ready the Fiftieth 
Anniversary the Committee 
recommends that the 


thorize the Executive Council provide 
for the preparation book setting forth 
the history the second twenty-five years 
(1936-1961) the Society, select the 
author and pay fitting honorarium and 
other necessary 

The Committee .concluded that the Con- 
vocations and the Regional Conferences 
between Convocations provide reasonably 
frequent contacts between 
chapters and each other and with the 
National Organization, but view the 


fact that some chapters are 


areas where has been difficult for them 
attend regional conferences, the Com- 
mitttee recommends that the Executive 
Council undertake have such chapters 
visited representative the Society 
—the planning such visitations 
supervision the Executive 
Council and the expenses included 
within the budget for Regional Confer- 
ences. 

Because financing the affairs the Society 
would greatly altered the securing 
permanent home the Committee recom- 
mends: that the Executive Council make 
careful study the changes that would 
occur the expenses and finances the 
Society the operation the proposed 
permanent home. 

Because expenses all kinds are constantly 
going up, the Committee recommends that 
the Committee the Constitution and By- 
laws consider ways and means increas- 
ing the income the Society. 

Because questions have been raised regard- 
ing the investment Kappa Delta 
funds other forms securities besides 
government bonds, the Committee recom- 
mends, nevertheless, view the nature 
the trust which the Society’s funds repre- 
sent, that the Executive Council continue 
hold Kappa Delta funds the safest 
investments, 

There Committee Memorial for 
Dr. William Bagley. The Committee 
Long Range Planning, therefore, only 
recommends that action taken the 
Society this project before the Fiftieth 
Anniversary occurs. 

Because there was not sufficient time dis- 
cuss the remaining items the agenda, 
and because other matters that will affect 
the future the Society surely will occur, 
the Committee recommends that the Con- 
vocation authorize the President ap- 
point Committee Long Range Plan- 
ning report the 1958 Convocation. 


Henry 

EMMA REINHARDT 

KATHERINE VICKERY, 

Joun Chairman 
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Report Committee Fellowship 
International Education 


COMMITTEE was appointed se- 
lect and recommend the Executive 
Council candidates for the fellowship 
international education authorized 
the last Biennial Convocation the So- 
ciety. 
The $5,000 award for foreign study 
and travel open professional workers 
education and related fields: 


Who are ready undertake significant 
educational study country other than 
the United States. 

Who are prepared spend nine months 
the study. 

Who have the doctorate its equivalent 
professional status. 

Who possess are willing acquire some 
knowledge the countries visited 
including acquaintance with the language 
needed. 

Who have the experience and preparation 
necessary undertake the study and 
contribute international cultural under- 
standing. 

tions for which the above study and travel 


will helpful. 


w 


Only eight persons made initial appli- 


cation for the 1955-56 One 
these withdrew his application because 
special responsibilities assigned him 
his college. Some the other applicants did 
not meet the requirements for the award 
stated above. The committee, therefore, 
regretfully recommended that the 1955-56 
fellowship not filled. 

The committee has received requests for 
application forms for the 1956-57 award 
from 101 persons. March forty-two 
these applicants had filed 
anticipated that most the will 
have filed applications March when 
the committee will begin its final evalua- 
tion. 

Preliminary selection being made 
the basis credentials; final selection will 
include study the candidates’ writing 
and personal interview. 

April 30, 1956, the committee will 
recommend fellow and 
the Executive Council. 

Respectfully submitted 
Stratemeyer, Chairman 


Florence 


Order Your Copy Dr. Ulich’s Lecture 


Dr. Robert Ulich’s masterly and timely volume “Professional Education 


» 


Humane Study, 


the Convocation Lecture may ordered from 


Macmillan Co., Fifth Avenue, New York City, Price $2.50 
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Committee Suggestions for 
Memorial Dr. William Bagley 


1955, President Dr. 

Katherine Vickery appointed commit- 
tee gather suggestions for appropriate 
memorial Dr. William Bagley. The 
following report made the basis 
all suggestions After analysis 
these suggestions, the committee found 
there were three which were given ap- 
proximately the same interest and em- 
phasis. 

Graduate Scholarship Fellow- 
ship for advanced study the field 
Teacher Education, The committee rec- 
ommends that such scholarship fellow- 
granted without prejudice race, sex, 
religion, that established only 
adequate financial support can provided 
and that the student allowed attend 
the university his choice provided the 
university college approved the 
Executive Council Kappa Delta Pi. 

The scholarship should 
nency through endowment sum 
money ranging from $50,000 
$100,000. The money should invested 
not less than interest. This should 
provide sum $1500 $2000 year 
awarded annually. 

II. The National Teachers Exchange 
Teacher Exchange Program considered 
the Executive Council fifteen years ago 
Such project would serve 
not less than two individuals each year and 
perhaps greater number the future. 
The program when previously considered 
was great interest Dr. Bagley and 
approved later his The commit- 
tee recommends that such program must 
given financial support compensate 
teachers for traveling expenses and other 


costs. The money necessary should 
endowment assure continuance and 
adequate funds. The cost this would 
less than scholarship award and Kappa 
Delta grows, there are possibilities 
increasing the number Exchange teach- 
ers, 

Memorial Room—National 
Headquarters Building. The Committee 
feels that memorial room National 
Headquarters sponsored the Kappa 
Delta organization would appro- 
priate memorial. The furnishings this 
room should include suitable plaque, 
painting sculptured bust Dr. Bagley. 
Copies his personal and published ma- 
terial well articles written and pub- 
lished about him should included. 

memorial library with appropriate 
book plate, fine loan collection new 
and significant publications, collection 
rare and beautiful books, the field 
Education, Philosophy Psychology, 
has also been suggested. The memorial 
room and memorial library may com- 
bined. 

The cost such memorial would 
large the outset but not expensive 
maintain. The committee recommends that 
fund established which will provide 
for the continuance the care and su- 
pervision of, and expansion such 
memorial accepted Delta Pi. 

There were number miscellaneous 
suggestions made individual members. 
None these were accepted the com- 
mittee. list these attached this 
report.* They may found value 
chapters. 


ANNA HALBERG, Chairman 


Lack space prevents 
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Chapter 


our duty this time name those 
members the Laureate Chapter 
whose earthly careers all-wise Provi- 
dence has ended since the last convocation 
the Society. call this final roll for 
them sadness for their departure, with 
pride their professional achievements, 
and warm gratitude for their services 
humanity. 

LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY, bota- 
nist, horticulturist, editor cyclopedias and 
textbooks, and pioneer modern agri- 
cultural education, whose devotion pure 
and applied science was exceeded only 
his powerful and intelligent concern for the 
human problems American rural areas. 
Dean Bailey was born South Haven, 
Michigan, March 15, 1858, and died De- 
cember 25, 1954, Ithaca, New York, 
his ninety-seventh year. Reared 
Michigan farm and educated both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels the 
Agricultural College his native state, 
served Assistant the great botanist, 
Asa Gray, Harvard 1882-83, pro- 
gardening his alma mater from 1885 
1888, professor horticulture Cor- 
nell University from 1888 1903, and 
director and dean the College 
Agriculture Cornell from 1903 1913. 
Wherever scholars the plant sciences 
seek extend the boundaries their disci- 
wherever agricultural educators 
work improve the techniques and tools 
their craft, and wherever citizens at- 
tempt better the conditions rural life, 
the quality and scope Bailey’s con- 
tributions their labors will continue 
gratefully remembered. 

FRANK 
LOU, leader teacher education, edu- 
cational research, and school administration 
during crucial half century American 


history. Superintendent Ballou 
February 22, 1879, Fort Jackson, New 
York, and died February 1955, 
Washington, D.C., less than three weeks 
before his seventy-sixth birthday. was 
educated the New York State Normal 
School Potsdam; College, 
Columbia University; and Harvard 
University. served first principal 
the Technical School and then assistant 
professor education the University 
Cincinnati from 1904 next 
director the Department Educational 
Investigation and Measurement and later 
assistant superintendent schools 
Boston from 1914 1920; and finally 
superintendent schools the Nation’s 
Capital for twenty-three years until his re- 
tirement 1943. 

Under the varied administrations 
Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt, city school 
system whose problems demanded high 
social insights and professional skills any 
the United States, Superintendent 
Ballou’s administrative labors created 
great educational program, outstanding 
physical plant, and distinguished corps 
teachers fashion which earned for him 
the warm admiration and esteem his 
fellow educators everywhere. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN, who 
himself theoretical physicist, classified 
today respectful world belonging 
that small company thinkers who are 
destined the very depth and breadth 
their contributions more famous cen- 
turies after their deaths than when they are 
living. Strange may appear today, the 
time will probably come when far the 
most important item which educated men 
and women will know about Germany will 
that Einstein was born there Ulm 


der Donau, March 14, 1879, and about 
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New Jersey that Einstein died there 
place called Princeton April 18, 1955. 

Professor Einstein was educated the 
Luitpold Gymnasium Munich, 
Aarau Kantonsschule Switzerland, and 
the Technische Hochschule Zurich. 
served patent examiner for the Swiss 
government Berne for seven years, pro- 
fessor theoretical physics Zurich and 
Prague for total five years, and di- 
rector the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physics Berlin for nineteen years. When 
Hitler came power 1933, Professor 
Einstein emigrated America where 


was appointed member for life the Insti- 

tute for Advanced Study 
Albert Einstein found Newtonian con- 

cept the world; left 


ian one. The 26-year-old 
worker who gave the basic notion 
nuclear energy his fellow men almost 
decade before the guns World War 
fired their first salvos, became World 
War the gentle genius who started his 
adopted country program nuclear 
research that would end the conflict. 
BENJAMIN, 


Laureate Counselor 


Dr. William Russell 


the Society will shocked 
learn the sudden death Dr. 
William Russell, former member the 
and member The Laureate 
Chapter the Society since 1946. 
passed away the result heart attack 
March Washington, D.C. where 
was Deputy Director for Technical 
Research the United States Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

For twenty-seven years the chief execu- 
tive officer Teachers College, Columbia 
University, retired President accept 
the Washington Always loyal 
member Kappa Delta Pi, gave will- 
ingly his time and ability further its 
purposes. 

recognition his leadership and 
achievements movement has already be- 
gun establish memorial him the 
form Professorship the Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, one President 
foremost interests was the study 
basic problems education. pro- 
posed established the Professorship the 


sum $500,000, provide chair 
special honor American education. The 
Trustees the College have already con- 
tributed $230,000 for the purpose, 


DR. WILLIAM RUSSELL 
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Elections the Laureate Chapter 


THE last meeting The Executive 

Council two were elected member- 

ship the Laureate chapter. Both are 

distinguished leaders the Field Edu- 
cation. 

Senator Fulbright, representing 
the State Arkansas Congress, was 
educated the University Arkansas 
and Oxford University (England). 
was Rhodes Scholar the latter insti- 
tution and also received from the 
honorary degree, D.C.L. received his 
LL.B. degree from the Law School 
George Washington University. 

1934 became attorney the 
Department Justice Washington and 
during 1935-39 was instructor law 
George Washington University and the 
University Arkansas, For two years, 
1939-41 was President the Uni- 
versity Arkansas. 

1942 was elected the U.S. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


House Representatives, serving one 
term. Two years later was elected 
the United States Senate where has 
served continuously since, being re-elected 
his present term without opposition. 
chairman the Banking and Currency 
Committee and member the Foreign 
Relations Committee. While the House 
was member the Foreign Affairs 
Committee where sponsored the “Ful- 
bright Resolution” calling for system 
collective security maintain world 
peace. Perhaps best known edu- 
cational circles for his sponsorship the 
student exchange program (Public Law 
584 the 79th Congress). 

Ernest Melby, Dean the School 
Education, New York University, and 
member the Editorial Board THE 
since January, 
1947, was the second educator elected 
the Laureate chapter. High school teacher 


DEAN ERNEST MELBY 
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and principal, and superintendent schools 
Minnesota, received him and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University 
Minnesota. After year Assistant Di- 
rector the Bureau Research the 
University Minnesota, was member 
the staff Northwestern University 
from 1928 1941, passing rapidly 
through the various academic instructional 
ranks become Dean the School 
Education 1934, post which held 
until 1941, when became President 
Montana State University. 1943 
was elected Chancellor the University 
Montana, Since 1945 has been Dean 
the School Education New York 


University and since the same date, Pro- 


fessor Education, For three years was 
Secretary the American Council 
dent the John Dewey Society. has 
served many important national com- 
mittees the field education 
author co-author several volumes 
education. 

Dr. Melby’s retirement Dean the 
School Education has been announced 
effective the end the present academic 
year, having reached the age set 
the University for retirement. Thereupon 
will become Distinguished Professor 
Education Michigan University, East 
Lansing. 


Election National Officers 


the members the Executive 
Council except the Student Counselor 
were the Mr. 
Lawrence Beymer, Student Counselor 
while was student Purdue Uni- 
versity was ineligible for election 
now engaged teaching. served the 
Society faithfully and well. was suc- 
ceeded James Hales, Aurora, 
Ohio, who student Kent State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Hales graduated from Clearview 
High School, Lorain, 1952. was 
active band, speech and dramatics dur- 
ing his secondary school course. The fol- 
lowing September enrolled Kent 
State University, where now taking 
double major industrial arts education. 
college has been President the 
Industrial Arts Club, Delta Beta chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi, Vice-President 
Scabbard and Blade (national 


National Thespian Society, the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, the Ohio Industrial 
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Arts Association, and the National Con- 
gress Parents and Teachers. 

The Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series, and 
other publications the Society, Dr. 
was reelected serve during the next bi- 
Heidelberg College June and will 
give practically full time the offices 
which heretofore have been carried 
connection with his duties Head the 
Department Heidelberg College. 

constituted for the next biennium, the 
national officers are: Executive President, 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama; 


Dr. John Harton, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California; 
Executive Second Vice-President, Dr, 
Gerald Read, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; Executive Counselor, Dr. Raymond 
Ryder, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Mr. James Hales, Stu- 
dent Counsellor, Kent State University, 
Kent, Laureate Counselor, 
Harold Benjamin, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, 
Dr, Thomas McCracken, Executive 
President Emeritus, Elmwood Place, 
Athens, Ohio; Dr. Williams, 
Executive Secretary and ‘Treasurer and 
Editor THE Forum 
Heidelberg College, Ohio. 


Plutarch, Joubert thinks, worthy praise many grounds. does 
not sell the slaves, nor even the animals that have grown old his service. 
Although they are longer able serve him keeps them his house 
and cares for them, Still judgement, while Plutarch sure 
our esteem this respect, blameworthy the timidity with which 
hesitates between different opinions his account the teachings the 
philosophers, unable find the courage disagree with any one them. 
However Joubert may wrong this criticism, not possible that Plu- 
tarch’s inability disagree with philosopher may spring from the same 
root that nourishes his sympathy with his slaves and animals? may not 
unusual find that missing inclination condemn the opinions an- 
other fundamentally nothing more than the inability hurt another— 


Stark County Alumni Chapter Installed 
March 1956 


PPROXIMATELY forty-five members 
Kappa Delta from Canton, Mas- 
sillon, Alliance and other area communi- 
ties met March 1956 The Pines, 
Canton, Ohio, for the installation the 
Stark County Alumni chapter. After the 
for thirty years national Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and Editor the 
Kappa Delta Publications, initiated the 
charter members the alumni chapter and 
installed the chapter. explained the 
operations alumni chapter, and spoke 
briefly concerning the present status and 


the achievements Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Gerald Read, Second Executive 
Vice-President the Society, installed the 
officers the newly-created chapter. 

Dr. John Niederhauser, Assistant Su- 
perintendent the Canton Public Schools 
was the guest speaker the evening. His 
topic was “The Role Kappa Delta 
Stark County.” The Stark County 
chapter the tenth alumni chapter the 
United States, Sixteen charter members 
were initiated and additional members will 
initiated the April meeting. 

Secretary 


Salaries Increases 


The new state mandated minimum salary for those holding the bachelor’s 
degree New York State now $3,500; California, $3,400; Ore- 
gon, $3,300; Delaware, $3,300. After ten years service New York’s 
minimum salary for those with bachelor’s degrees $5,100; after fifteen 
years service New Jersey $5,100; Rhode Island after twelve 
years New York’s minimum for teachers with fifth year 
preparation $5,400. The same minimum applies New Jersey for this 
preparation after seventeen years service. Top salaries range 
$9,500 the New York areas above $9,000 upstate result 
these minima. Median maxima schedules reported upstate New 
York are over $6,000, the New York City area $7,000, 

—Adapted from New York State Education, May, 1956 
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Chapter 


CHAPTER 


Marshall College 


Huntington, West Virginia 


1955-1956 

First summer for members. 

Second and 
Banquet. 

October 18, Tuesday—WVEA Break- 
fast the Hotel Frederick. 

November 22, Dis- 
cussion Kappa Delta Pi. Speakers—Out- 
standing local members. 

December 14, Wednesday—Christmas 
Party the home Dean Banks Wil- 
burn. Speakers—Members told stories. 

January Wednesday—Combined 
meeting with Future Teachers America. 
Teacher?” Speaker—Walter Felty. 

February 16, Thursday—Open Meet- 
ing. Talk Travels Europe. Speaker— 
Miss Corma Mowery. 

March 15, for 
honor students. 

April 19, 

May 25, Friday—Annual Spring Ban- 
quet. outstanding educator. 


summer 


CHAPTER 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


1955-1956 

November 1955 Omega Chapter, 
Ohio University, presented panel discus- 
sion Education.” The panel 
members consisted two American stu- 
dents who had studied abroad and Eng- 
lish exchange teacher. 

November 17, 1955 Omega Chap- 
ter entertained, according tradition, all 
sophomore honor students afternoon 


Programs 


coffee hour; the purpose was familiar- 
ize prospective members with the aims and 
activities the 

the December meeting twenty- 
eight new members were initiated. Follow- 
ing the initiation ceremony, the members 
the faculty the College Education 
were honored Christmas tea. 
Taylor Culbert the English Department 
spoke Milton’s “Essay Education,” 
comparing Milton’s ideas with those pres- 
ent educators. 

January open meeting Wil- 
lard Barker, Athens City Superintendent 
Schools, discussed “Correct Interview- 
ing Techniques,” topic aimed help 
prospective teachers choosing positions. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

October 28—Annual Colorado Educa- 
tion Association Breakfast, Albany Hotel, 
Guest Speaker, Dr. Louis Barbato. 

November 18—General business meet- 
ing, Renaissance Room, Mary Reed Li- 
brary, University Denver, Educational 
Film—Committee meetings. 

December 13—Christmas Dinner Party, 
Pioneer Room, Student Union, University 

February 17—General business meeting, 
Renaissance Room, Mary Reed Library, 
University Denver. Demonstration, Aid- 
ing the Handicapped, Miss Nella Pic- 
cinati. 

March—Time and place an- 
nounced, Joint meeting with Phi Delta 
Kappa, Field Trip. 

May 22—Time and place an- 
Brithday Dinner—Past 
Presidents Night—Presentation Honors 


nounced. 


Award—Installation officers. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


1955-1956 
Theme—Broadening Our Horizons. 
October—Organizational Meeting. 
meeting—Thanks- 

giving address Rev. “Bob” Holmes, Pas- 
tor Canyon Lake Methodist Church, 
Within 

night—Christmas Story Sonya Bell 
Christmas Carols accompanied Lynnell 

February—Guest Stuart 
Frazier, Rector All Angels Episcopal 
Church, Spearfish Topic Hawaii- 
colored slides. 

March—Guest speakers—Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Brammer, Spearfish, former 
residents 

April—Election officers—Convention 
report. 

May—Annual 
tion officers. 


CHAPTER 


Mansfield State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


1955-1956 
September—Meeting 
Council. Organization committees and 
set-up the year’s program. 
October—Formal initiation and 25th 
Anniversary Celebration. 
December—Dramatic program new 
members. Radio adaptation Charles 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol.” 
discussion: Advantages 
and disadvantages returning your 


hometown Katherine 


Custer, Elementary Supervisor; Miss 
Louise Smith, Home 
structor; and Mr. Leslie Evans, Secondary 
Supervisor. 

February—Rehearsal for assembly skit: 
Student teaching through the key hole. 

March—Party for Sophomores the 
Dean’s List. 

April—Banquet and address the Beta 
Rho Scholar (main speaker). 


CHAPTER 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
1955-1956 

The Delta Chapter Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennslyvania, 
invited speaker for our first meeting 
the 1955-56 school year new professor 
the Bible Department, Dr. Adams, who 
were interested what Dr. Adams 
had say that for another meeting trans- 
fer student from Jordan told the 
“Educational System panel 
discussion was conducted 
“Student and 
Teachers.” The panel consisted three 
people—the dean men who had been 
high school principal, the observing teacher, 
and the high school teacher, Since all our 
members will doing their practice teach- 
ing the very near future, this discussion, 
which included even permanent certification 
teachers, stimulated much interest. 
the January meeting initiated twenty- 
one new members into the chapter, and 
felt was fitting this time have our 
advisor give brief history the Delta 
Chapter. Our February meeting, the 
last meeting conducted the old officers, 
will devoted model interview. 
have invited school principal and busi- 
nessman come and interview 
though were the actual situation. 
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ZETA CHAPTER 


University Miami Coral Gables, 
Miami, Florida 


1955-1956 

Officers 1955-1956: Jerome Heller, 
president; Idalee Vonk, vice-president; 
Barbara Levy, recording secretary; Vernon 
Bronson, corresponding secretary; William 
Suter, treasurer; Barbara Landau, histo- 
rian; and Richard McElheny, faculty spon- 
sor. 

During the 1955 Summer Session the 
executive committee met and set the 
following calendar activities for the cur- 
rent school year: 

September 14, 
meeting the year. Guest speaker, Dr. 
Melanie Rosborough spoke her recent 
tour Germany and the Educational sys- 
tem effect there today. 

October 12—Reception for School 
Education faculty, Guest speaker, Dr. 
Godard, executive vice-president the 
University Miami, led discussion 
Educational TV. 

October 29—Halloween Dance. 

November prospective 
pledges. Yearbook pictures taken. Movie 
Edward Murrow’s interview with 
Dr. Oppenheimer shown. 

December ceremony. Dr. 
Jeff West speaker, “Gifted Children.” 

January 15, 1956—Initiation new 
members. Reception followed. 

February Henry West 
Laboratory School, new, modern Univer- 
sity Miami-Dade County project; Dr. 
Glenn Gordon Thomas, principal. 

March 14—Selection 
pledges. 

April 8—Beach picnic. 

April 11—Pledging ceremony. Mrs. 
Malvina Liebman, speaker. 

May 9—Election officers for next 


year. Film progress cancer research 
shown. 

May 19—Annual Initiation and Instal- 
lation Banquet. 


Kappa CHAPTER 


University Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


1955-1956 

November House for 
members and students and faculty 
School Education, Co-Ed Room. 

November 15, Meeting, 
members only. Peabody Hall 

December 14, 1955—Prospective mem- 
ber meeting, Peabody Hall 
Mrs. Kathryn Stone, Member House 
Delegates guest speaker “Educa- 
tion and Juvenile Dilinquency,” Maury 
Hall (Open the public.) 
Social Hour Co-Ed Room 

February 15, 1956—Buffet Supper— 
members and guests. Co-Ed Room. 

April 17, 1956—Panel and subject 
announced, Maury Hall Auditorium, 

May 1956—Business Meeting, mem- 
bers Peabody Hall Auditorium. 

May, Banquet. De- 
tails announced Spring issue 
newsletter. 


Era CHAPTFR 


The Youngstown University, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
1955-1956 

Theme: “How Important Can Be.” 

September 23, 1955—Fish Fry Stitt 
Pavilion, Mill Creek Joint meeting 
with FTA. 

October 14, 1955—Speaker: Dr. 
Smith, “The Importance Education 

November 11, 


: 


HONORARY MEMBERS INITIATED 
ETA CHAPTER 


Left right, Nisonger, Superintendent 
Schools, Boardman, Ohio; George Wilcox, 
Counselor Eta Chapter, Head Department 
Education Youngstown College; Wilden 
Moore, Superintendent Schools, Girard, Ohio. 


Superintendent Schools, “How 
Select New Mr. 
Charles Bennington. 

December Program 
and Guest Night. Chairman: Miss Mary 
Shaffer and Mr. Andrew Moreland. 

January 13, 1956—Fun Night. Chair- 
man: Miss Noreen Bennett. 

February 10, 1956—Panel Discussion: 
Revelations Second Year 
Moderator: Dr. Fred Essig. Joint Meet- 
ing with FTA. Chairman: Mr. Morris 
Salvin. 

March 10, 1956—Discussion: 
Available 
Speakers: Mrs. Dorothy Nelson, Assistant 
Superintendent, Mahoning County Schools. 
—Miss Thelma Wildpret, Elementary 
School Coordinator, Struthers, Ohio, and 
Chairman: Mrs. Virginia Shay. 


Assistance 


April 14, 1956—Initiation New 
Members; Banquet. Details an- 
nounced Chairman: Mr. Rand 
Becker. 


May 12, and Installa- 
tion Officers. Social Hour—Chairman: 
Miss Ann 


Era CHAPTER 


Langston University 
Langston, Oklahoma 
Program 1955-56 

September 22, meeting 
—Kappa Delta Workshop—Getting 
planning for year. 

October—Chapel 
all honor students past semester—Speaker 
announced. 

November 1955—General Business 
Meeting. 

November 1955—Special program 
Education sponsored Kappa Delta 
and the Future Teachers America. 

November 17, new 
members and banquet. 

December 12, tree— 
Exchanging gifts. 

January—Business Meeting—Discussion 
initial plans for Second semester. 

February—Business Meeting—Repre- 
sentatives convention and discussion 
theme and 

April—Report Kappa Delta Con- 

May—Election officers. Presentation 
awards. 

President 


Project for year 1955-1956, Eta Sigma 
Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi. 

Title: Lecture Series Tentatively Called 
Booker Washington-W. Du- 
Bois Controversy.” 

Purpose: stimulate the intellectual life 
the college community and call 
attention mid-century the signifi- 
cance these two educators. 


Description Project 


proposed that outstanding edu- 
cator the field the humanities in- 
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vited share the lecture platform with 
prominent person industry, that each will 
give two lectures that each will give 
single lecture and the two will join 
debate the third occasion, bringing 
light the basic ideas the educational 
philosophies the two men, 
DuBois and Booker Washington. All 
this will ground already covered, but 
hoped that the two guest lecturers will 
men such outstanding intellectual 
caliber that they can provide original 
interpretation the thinking the edu- 
cators under the impact mid-twentieth- 
century events and advances. 

The plan have the Lecture Series 
the spring semester part National 
Educational Week. the middle the 
fall semester the following will have been 
accomplished 

Selection speakers. 

Permanent title for series chosen. 

Announcement definite dates. 

Adequate publicizing project. 

Eighty-nine members and guests at- 
tended the banquet held the 
Albemarle Hotel immediately following the 
ceremony the Decorations fol- 
lowed the Kappa Delta colors jade 
green and violet. special feature the 
program was the music provided Marcia 
Larson, vocalist; Edythe Long, pianist; 
and Janet Montgomery, violinist, Dr. 
Bernard Busse, Assistant Professor Music 
Education, directed group singing. Dr. 
Earl Boggs, Associate Professor 
Education who has accepted position 
Longwood College, was the guest speaker. 
his talk stressed the importance 
living the ideals Kappa Delta Pi. 
Jane Arnold was general chairman the 
banquet and the master ceremonies was 
Hank Powers. 

Officers for the Summer 1956 were 
installed special ceremony held 


Wednesday, August 10, Peabody Hall. 
was indeed full summer! 
JANE ARNOLD, Historian-Reporter 


Kappa CHAPTER 


Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


September 24, 1955—9:00 Infor- 
mal executive meeting. 

October 1955—Planning program 
and activities for the 

November 12, discus- 

November 1955—Open house for 
prospective members. 

November 15, 1955—Special meeting 
for voting new members. 

December 1955—Initiation and ban- 
quet. 

January 10, 1956—Discussion new 
resident student teaching program led 
Dr. Vernon Hicks, head student teach- 
ing. 

February 1956—Dicussion gradu- 
ate work 

March 1956—Community 
organization, Dr. Britton, Superintendent 
Schools, Midland, Mich. 

April 1956—Report convocation. 

April 10, house for pro- 
spective members. 

April 12, 1956—Special meeting for 
voting new members, 

May and banquet. 

May 15, 1956—Election officers. 
Presentation Outstanding Senior Edu- 
cation Award, 


Houston ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Houston, Texas 
1955-1956 
October 16, 1955 the first meeting 


was held the Houston Teachers Associa- 
tion was Open House honor- 
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ing the ten new members initiated the 
Spring 1955. 

December 10, 1955 Luncheon 
meeting there was Panel Discussion 
the topic “The Expanded Guidance 
Program the Houston Public Schools.” 
Dr. Alberta Baines, Director the Guid- 
ance Program the Houston Public 
Schools acted leader. The members 
the Panel were Mr. David McLure, Coun- 
selor Burbank Jr. High School, Mrs. 
LaVerne Carmical, Teacher Bellaire 
High School, Mrs. Alline del Valle, Visit- 
ing ‘Teacher. 

Dr. Baines followed her introduction 
the members the Panel, with descrip- 
tion the over all program Guidance 
the Houston Public Schools. Mr. Mc- 
Lure discussed the Counselor’s role, Mrs. 
Carmical, the role, Mrs. del 
Valle, that the Visiting Teacher. Dr. 
Baines summarized the main points the 
discussion, 

All members the organization took 
active part the discussion and felt 
that much had been gained from the pro- 
gram. 

February 10, 1956, The Birthday 
dinner the Houston Alumni Chapter 
will held 6:00 the Milford 
The speaker will Dr. Don 
Morris, President Abiline Christian Col- 
lege, Abiline, Texas. Dr. Morris’ topic 
has not been announced, that dinner, 
the annual scholarship will presented 
Faculty Representative the University 
Houston. The recipient the scholar- 
ship will selected Faculty Com- 

The Alumni Chapter looking forward 
increasing the number scholarships 
this year. 

April 13, 1956, the Spring Picnic 
will held the home Dr. Alberta 
Baines. Mrs. Kate Bell will speak infor- 
mally the White House Conference. 


Mrs. Bell member our Alumni 
Chapter and Assistant the Superin- 
tendent the Elementary Schools 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNI CHAPTER 


San Marino, California 


1955-1956 

September 24—Institute Meeting, 2:00 
Topic, Aspects Ani- 
mated Cartoons,” Ward Kimbill the 
Walt Disney Place, San Marino 
Public Lecture Room—1700 Huntington 
Dr. Planned, K.D.P., Recent Graduates, 
Friends, and County Teachers. Hos- 
tess, Grace Jones Swanson. 

November and Speaker, 
7:30 P.M. “Rehabilitation Youth Ad- 
dicted Duane Lyons, 
Social Worker and Parole Officer. Mrs. 
Valle, 4567 17th K.D.P., 
Recent Graduates, and Friends. Jacelyn 
Profant. 

February 25, 1956—Business and 
Speaker, 2:00 “Care the Mentally 
Dr. Anna Shotwell—Clini- 
cal Psychologist, 8874 Emperor 
Ave., San Gabriel. K.D.P. and 
Charles Norman. 

March Biennial Convoca- 
tion, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

April Officers, Com- 
mittee Reports 2:00 “Using Our Lei- 
sure Members Contacted Will 
Contribute. 6291 Orange Ave., Long 
Beach. and Bernice Mad- 

May 15—Historians Report approved 
for Nationals Records Chairmen will 
guests the Board during the year. All 
Board meetings are open and the general 
membership welcome. Board meetings: 


Oct., March and May. 
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OFFICIAL 


Orders official 
blanks must 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but issued 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No. No. No. No. 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Letter Letter 
7.75 14.00 


INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


5910 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
charged some states indicated: 
bama, Colorado, 2%; lowa, 
Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 2%; Michigan, 
3%; North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
3%; Utah, 2%; West Virginia, 2%; Wyoming, 
Also, Champaign City tax must 
added any jewelry going into the City 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Since state taxes vary from time time, officers 


should make check the taxes their own 
states determine the which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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